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T O 


TH E HONOURABLE 

EDWARD JAMES ELIOT, 

ONE OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE 
TREASURY, AND MEMBER FOR LISKEARD 
IN CORNWALL. 


Sir, 


A SI am convinced the permiffion 
**■ with which you have honoured 
me, of prefixing your name, will be 
no fmall credit to this publication, I 
fhould be unhappy if the performance 
fhould do any difcredit to fo refpe£t- 
able a patron. 


Some 
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Some indulgence, however, muffc 
be claimed from the candour of the 
publick, as the original of this ad¬ 
mired work is confeffedly, in fome 
parts, extremely difficult and abftrufe: 
for which reafon, alfo, it has not, I 
believe, been generally read in the pre- 
fent age: fo that, perhaps, even you. 
Sir, and your young allbciates in the 
adminiftration, may, without knowing 
it, have been adting on the noble and 
publick-fpirited Maxims of Marcus 
Antoninus. 

He was a philofopher from his 
youth; and coming to the govern¬ 


ment 
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ment of a great empire, at a very cri¬ 
tical period, as the love of his country 
was his ruling principle, fo he made 
its profperity the chief ftudy and em¬ 
ployment of his whole life. 

In fhort, Sir, it is, I think, univer- 
fally agreed, that Marcus Antoninus 
was one of the beft fovereign princes, 
and one of the molt virtuous men of 
ancient times ; and I know of but one 
fovereign prince in modern times, who 
can rival him in both thofe refpedts; 
whofe efforts alfo for the fervice of his 
country, from the inftruments em¬ 
ployed in that fervice, will, I truft, be 
ployed 
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attended, as they hitherto have been, 
with equal fuccefs. 

I have the honour to fubicribe 
myfelf. 

Sir, 

Your much obliged 
and obedient fervant, 

Richard Graves. 




PREFACE. 

A SLIGHT VIEW OF THE STOIC 
PHILOSOPHY, &C 

npHE diffufion of fcience among# 
A all ranks of people, in this age, 
(by the means of reviews, magazines, 
and other periodical publications) is 
aftonifhing, and beyond all example. 
Hence the mechanic decides on reli¬ 
gious controverlies, and the haber- 
dafher arraigns the condufl of ftates- 
men: Our young ladies write novels 
for the amufement* and fchool-boys mo¬ 
ll ral 



ral e flays for the improvement of their 
grandmothers. Nay, in converfation, 
thefe retailers of fuperficial knowledge 
often, eclipfe, in the opinion of the 
vulgar, men of profound erudition; 
and, in their own opinions, furpafs all 
the fages of antiquity. 

The wife maxims therefore of an 
ancient philofopher, though of impe¬ 
rial rank, have but a /lender chance of 
gaining attention in fo enlightened an 
age; and in a country where every 
newfpaper is fraught with apothegms, 
and every evening club is a Lyceum or 
fchool of philofophers. 

Yet, notwithftanding thefe diladvan- 
tages, thefe meditations and occafional 
reflections abound with fo much good 
lenle. 
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fenfe, and fuch original thoughts,*fuch 
virtuous principles, fuch benevolence 
and love of mankind, and luch a reli¬ 
gious regard to the common rights of his 
fellow-creatures j that a fyftem of mo¬ 
rality might be extracted from them, 
only furpaffed by that of the gofpel; 
and a fyftem of politics not furpaffed 
even by the refinements of modern pa- 
triotifm. 

Thefe maxims are not the reveries 
of a private reclufe-, but the reflexions 
of a ftatefman, a foldier, and a fovereign 
prince, engaged in the tumultuous 

* By original thoughts, however, in a highly-po- 
lilhed ftate of fociety, little more can be meant 
than the fetting in a new light 

“ What oft was thought, but ne’er lb well 
exprefs’d.” pope. 

B 2 fcenes 
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fcenes of life; and molt of them fug* 
gelled by adlual lituations. 

I do not confider fuch unconnected 
precepts, however, as forming a volume 
that any one will read through at a 
fitting; but as a “ book to lie in a 
parlour window,” (as Montaigne fays) 
from which a man may pick up fome 
ufeful hints while he is waiting for 
his dinner. 

A lady in private life, equally dif- 
tinguifhed by her piety and her inge¬ 
nuity, affured me, many years fince, 
that fhe had received more advantage, 
in her youth, from the morals of Epic¬ 
tetus, (whom Marcus Aurelius often 
imitates, and fometimes excels) than 
from any book Ihe ever read—except 
her bible. 
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Thele reflexions on his own con- 
duX, indeed, inculcate, with great 
force, our duty to God, our neighbour, 
andourfelvesj which comprehends the 
chief duties of a Chriftian. And it is 
evident, that the philolophical Earl of 
Shaftefbury was greatly indebted to 
our author, and other writers, of the 
porch and of the old academy, for his 
refined fyftem of morality and lublime 
theifm. For, though the charaXer of 
an humble Chriftian might be thought 
beneath the dignity of a Britilh peer, 
the pride of a ftoic would prevent him 
from aXing beneath the dignity of 
human nature. 

Yet after all that can be faid in fa¬ 
vour of our author’s writings, and thole 
B 3 of 
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of any unenlightened pagan moralift, 
there are fuch ftrange defects and in- 
confiftencies to be found in their opi¬ 
nions and precepts, as fufficiently fhew 
the neceflityof fome authoritative re¬ 
publication of the law of nature; (fuch 
as Socrates wifhed for) and fuch as the 
greateft fceptic (one would think) 
muft acknowledge to have been made 
by the author of our religion. 

Perhaps then the combating vice 
with the weapons of philofophy, in- 
ftead of thofe of the Gofpel, at this 
time of day, may be thought, as trifling 
and childifh, as our gentlemen archers 
reviving the ufe of the bow, fince the 
invention of guns ; yet I fliould hope, 
it would be more than mere amufement , 
for 
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for thofe who deem the precepts of 
the Gofpel impracticable, to obferve 
how far a heathen fage, by the mere 
efforts of reafbn, could proceed in 
fubduing his paftions, and in the 
pra6tice of the moft rigid virtue. At 
all events, they may be attended with 
an advantage to a Chriftian, limilai 
to that of an Englifhman’s travel¬ 
ling into fome defpotic country; to 
make him return with greater fatisfac- 
tion to his own. 

But the younger Cafaubon, who 
publifhed both an edition and tranila- 
tion of this work about the middle of 
the laft century, fays, “ It is not only 
the moft excellent , but the moft obfcure , 
of all the remains of antiquity.” 


Yet 
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Yet this is to be afcribed, partly, to 
the ftudied brevity* of thefe memoirs, 
which were evidently written princi¬ 
pally for the Emperor’s own fatisfac- 
tion and moral improvement, in the 
momentary intervals of an hazardous 
campaign: though probably not with¬ 
out a view to his fon Commodus’s in- 
ftrudtion. 

But another caufe of the obfcurity 
of fome of thefe meditations, is, his 
perpetually alluding to the peculiar 
doctrines of the Stoicksj which the . 

* His frequent ufe of compounds, particularly . 
the neuter adjectives, to exprefs a whole propofition, 
as « the not impertinent interference 

in other people’s affairs” See. As we fay, “ the 
beautiful , the fublime ” &c. 


reader 
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reader muft therefore always keep in 
view.-f- 

They confidered the univerfe as one 
great community, governed by an irre- 
verlible fyftem of laws, which they 
called Fate: And as the good of every 
individual was dependent on and in- 

t It is very difficult to give a clear and confident 
account of the ftoical doftrines, as the later difciples 
of Zeno, their founder, differ widely from the earlier, 
and moft of them from their mafter. I have only 
endeavoured to give a flight view of thofe principles 
to which our author moll frequently alludes. 

Thofe who would fee more on the fubjeA, may 
confult Gataker’s Preface; to whofe labours every 
Commentator and Tranflator mull acknowledge 
tliemfelves greatly obliged. 

See alfo Cudwortli, or a concife account in the 
excellent Dr. Beattie’s Evidence of Chriftianity; 
or a more diffufe account in Dr. Adam Smith’s 
“ Theory &c. 


eluded 
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eluded in the welfare of the -whole ; it 
was the duty of every one to fubrnit to, 
and chearfullyacquiefce in, every event, 
(whether profperous or adverfeto them- 
felves) as it made a part of that con¬ 
nected feries of caules and effeCts, 
which neceiTarily refulted from the 
original contrivance and arrangement 
of the whole. 

From this fyftem, however, they by 
no means excluded an intelligent, fu- 
per-intencling Providence, the Gover¬ 
nor of the univerfe. Marcus Aurelius, 
at lead, always ipeaks of a God, as 
prefiding, not only over the univerfe 
in general, but as extending his care 
to every individual} who were there¬ 
fore bound to worfhip and obey him, 
and 
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and to regulate all their a&ions with 
a view to his approbation. 

Whether Antoninus or the other 
ftoics are always confident in this 
opinion, may perhaps be queftioned. 
But, whatever idea they had of Fate or 
Necejity, they always fpeak of Man, 
as a free agent; and of the Firft Caufe, 
as Pope does; 

tc Who, binding Nature faft in Fate, 

“ Left free the human will.” 

They fometimes indeed feem to con¬ 
found the Deity with Nature: and 
fpeak of God, as no more than the 
“ anima inundif or foul of the material 
world: a kind of plaftic principle, 
which pervades and animates it, as the 
human foul does the body. But they 
feem 



feem to me, to have made the fame dif- 
tindlion between the firft intelligent 
caufe, and this setherial fubftance, as 
between the rational foul of man, and 
the mere animal or vital fpirit; which 
they held to be only a fmall particle, 
difcerpt or feparatedfrom the foul of the 
world; and, after death, reforbed and 
reunited to it, without any diftindt, 
perfonal exigence. This, however, 
muft be underftoodin a qualified fenfe; 
as they believed that the perfedtly good 
or heroic fouls were admitted to the 
fociety of the Gods. 

Their idea of the periodical renova¬ 
tion of the world by repeated confla¬ 
grations, and the continual changes 
of one fubftance into another, (to 
which 
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which our author fo frequently alludes) 
is very remarkable; and lomewhat ana¬ 
logous to the modern hypothecs of vol¬ 
canos ; and perhaps took its rife from 
fome fiery eruptions in the time of the 
firft propagators of that opinion. 

As to the moral fentiments of the 
Stoics, though they allowed nothing 
to be really good-, but what was honour¬ 
able or virtuous ; and nothing evil, but 
what was bafe ; yet it is abfurd to fup- 
pofe that they were abfolutely indiffer¬ 
ent to pain or pleafure, ficknefs or 
health, poverty or riches, and the like. 
They thought it their duty to fupport 
that ftate of exiftence in which nature 
had placed them, in the Tnoft perfect 
manner. But a wife man was to chufe 


or 
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or reject every obje£t which prefented 
itfelf, according to its moral excellence: 
and to beftow that precife degree of 
attention on it which it deferved. He 
therefore never fuffered any external 
advantages to come in competition 
with thofe of the mind: nor to regard 
natural evil in comparifon with moral. 
The gout, for inftance, was no evil, 
when compared to remorfe of confcience; 
nor poverty, when oppofed to a life of 
infamy or dependence, and the like. 

Even their errors fhewed their ex¬ 
alted ideas of virtue. They faid,* (or 

* Dr. Adam Smith fufpe&s, that the voluminous 
writer Chryfippus, the fcholar of Zeno, propagated 
many of thefe ftoical paradoxes; this in particular, 
which Horace fo facetioufly ridicules in his third 
fatire. 


are 
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are fnppofed to fay) that all fins were 
equal; becaufe they thought the lea ft 
deviation from the line of rectitude 
inconfiftent with the charafter of a 
good man. They endeavoured to era¬ 
dicate the paffions; but it was to aiTert 
the fupremacy of reafon. In reality, 
nature frequently rebelled, and gave 
the lie to their doftrines. Antoninus 
himfelf fays of his friend Sextus, that, 
in fpite of his apathy, he was “ 
eopyojix]^ the moft affectionate man in 
the world.” 

They called compaflion the ficknefs of 
the foul, and would not fuffer their 
wife men to pity a perfon in diftrefs— 
but to ajjifl him. Seneca indeed feems 
Itrangely puzzled to diflinguifh be¬ 


tween 
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tween a wife man and a fool, with re- 
fpeft to the feelings of nature. 

A wife man might be alarmed at a' 
fudden noife; or his knees might trem¬ 
ble, when he was to fpeak' in public: 
But a wife man foon recovers himfelf j 
whereas a fool lofes his prefence of 
mind, is embarraffed and confounded. 

Their greateft abfurdity, however, 
was their allowing of fuicide , when life 
was no longer eligible. For if pain 
or poverty were no evil; and their wife 
men could be happy even in torture; 
how could it be lawful to defert his 
ftation, and aft contrary to the efta- 
blifhed courfe of nature on that ac¬ 
count?—the conforming to which is 
the 
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the perpetual theme of our good Em¬ 
peror’s admonitions. 

“ If you chufe to fup with a man,” 
lays Epictetus, “ and cannot bear his 
long ftories about the Mcelian wars,* 
you may retire and leave him.” Yesj 
but you will affront your holt; as it 
is to be feared, we Ihould offend the 

* This hofpitable veteran Teems to have been as 
circumilantial in his narratives , as Sterne’s w Un¬ 
de Toby:” 

“ Now, Sir, (fays he) having told you how I 
took pojfejjion of fuch-a-place; I’ll tell you how I 
was befieged in fuch a place” &c. 

As Epidletus had been the Have of Epaphrodi- 
tus, a captain of the guards to Nero, he probably 
revenged himfelf thus on this mailer, for his brutal 
treatment of him—which fhould be a leffonto 
majlers in every age. 

C Governor 
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Governor of the world, by a voluntary 
death. 

On the whole, though the reafoning 
of the philofophers can never deftroy 
that connexion which nature has ef- 
tablifhed between our paflions and 
affections, and the objects which are 
adapted to excite them; yet it cannot 
be doubted, that the ftoic philofophy 
had great influence on the chara&er 
and conduft of its profeffors; and ex¬ 
cited many of them, particularly the 
good Antoninus, to a&ions of the 
moft heroic magnanimity and the moft 
extenfive benevolence. 


POST- 
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P O SrCRIP T. 

It will probably be afked, what ne- 
ceffity there was for a new tranflation 
of this work, when there has been 
already one or two publifhed within 
thefe fifty years ? I anlwer, that when 
I firft engaged in it, in my retired 
fituation, I could get no intelligence 
from the neighbouring bookfellers, of 
any other than that of Jeremy Collier, 
at the beginning of this century; 
which abounds with lb many vulga- 
rifms, anilities, and even ludicrous ex- 
preffions. 
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preffions ,X and. is, in many places, fo 
unlike the original, that one cannot 
now read it with any patience. 

When I had got into the ninth book, 
however, I accidentally met with one, 
printed at Glalgow in 1747, which is 
very faithful to the original in gene¬ 
ral •, but often fo unneceffarily literal 
and with fuch a total negle6t of ele¬ 
gance and harmony of ftyle, that there 
is certainly room for improvement 3— 
this 1 may fuppofe to have attempted, 

% It is invidious to point them out in fo refpecft- 
able a writer, but they occur in almoft every page. 
“ Thieves, whores, and catamites, run away with 
the world; who then would care three-pence for it ?” 
People will a£t as they have done, though you fret 
your heart out, “ fome love their wenches , fome 
their money” &c. &c. 

or 
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or why thus intrude upon the public? 
But, alas! I mull: rely on the candour 
of the reader, not in this inftance alone: 
And (in a work, where fb much room 
is left for conjeSiure ) fome indulgence 
feems but reafonable; efpecially in thofe 
mutilated palfages, or imperfegl hints, 
which the beft commentators have 
viewed with defpair. 

In hi or t, as I have endeavoured to 
fleer between the loo/e tranflation of J. 
Collier, who often lofes fight of his 
author ; and the dry manner of the 
Glafgowtranflator, who generally flicks 
too clofe to him j I do not entirely de¬ 
fpair of gaining more attention to one 
of the mofl curious, and in the opinion 
of 
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of M.* Cafaubon, one of the moft ex¬ 
cellent works of antiquity. 

* Meyric Cafaubon, one of the moft learned men 
of thelaft century: he was prebendary of Canterbury; 
but deprived of his preferment, when Cromwell 
fent his private fecretary (Mr. Greaves, of Gray’s 
Inn) with an offer of 300I. a-year, if he would 
write an impartial hiftory of the civil war: which, 
though he had a large family, he declined. Crom¬ 
well, however, (much to his credit) remitted him 
privately, without any conditions, a prefent of 400L 
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T HE City of Rome, from its firft 
foundation by Romulus, was govern¬ 
ed by kings, for about two hundred and 
fifty years. After their expulfion, the Com¬ 
monwealth was adminifteredbytwo Confuls, 
annually chofen, for about four hundred and 
fifty years; when Julius Csefar, about fifty 
years before the birth of Chrift, having fub- 
dued Pompey and what was called the Re¬ 
publican Party, made himfelf perpetual 
Diftator; and was the firlt Emperor of 
Rome. 


After 



After a fuccefiion of eleven more Em¬ 
perors, a majority of whom were execrable 
tyrants, Nerva, Trajan, and Hadrian, came 
to the throne; under whom the Empire rofe 
to its utmoft fplendor; although the remote 
provinces were with difficulty kept in fub- 
jedtion, even by their wife and firm admi- 
niftration. 

The latter of thele, the Emperor Hadrian, 
adopted Antoninus Pius, on condition that 
he fhould immediately adopt our Marcus 
Aurelius and Lucius Verus, the fon of C. 
Commodus, his late, favourite; whom be¬ 
fore he had intended for his fucceffor. 

Marcus Aurelius was born about the 
year iai of the Chriftian aera; foon .after 
the Emperor Hadrian’s acceffion to the 
throne. He was of an illuftrious family, 
both by the father’s and mother’s fide; 
being the fon of Annius Verus and Domitia 
Calvilla Lucilla; both whofe fathers were 
of confular dignity. 

M. Aurelius was firft called Annius Verus, 
the name of his father and of his grandfa¬ 
ther; but on being adopted into the Aure- 
lian 
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lian family by Antoninus Pius, he took 
the name of Aurelius; to which, when he 
came to the empire, he added that of An¬ 
toninus. As he was early about the court, 
the Emperor Hadrian had called him “ ve- 
riffimus-,” but that feems to have been only 
a name of fondnefs and familiarity; as he 
was always a favourite with that Emperor 
from his infancy. 

His father dying while he was very- 
young, he had been bred up chiefly in 
the family of his grandfather Annius Verus, 
who gave him every advantage in his 
education, which even that polifhed age 
could fupply. He had matters in every 
fcience and genteel accomplilhment; even 
in mufic and painting among the reft. 

He was alfo, in his youth, very fond of 
all the manly and athletic exercifes; hunt¬ 
ing, wreftling, tennis, and the like: but his 
pafllon for the ftoic philofophy loon got the 
attendant of all other amuftments, till he 
came to the imperial throne; when his time 
was wholly employed on more important 
affairs. 
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M. Aurelius indeed feems to have had a 
natural propenfity to ftoicifm; being from 
his earlieft youth of fo feric?us and fteady a 
difpofition, that he was hardly ever feen, 
on any occurrence, to change his counte¬ 
nance. He is mentioned, however, to have 
Ihed tears on the death of his firft tutor j on 
which occafion, being rallied by fome one 
about the court, Antoninus Pius faid, 
"You muft give him leave to be a man-, 
neither philofophy nor the imperial dignity 
can extinguilh the feelings of nature.” 

On the death of Antoninus Pius, then, 
who had adopted him, our author Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus was, with difficulty, 
prevailed on to take the reins of government, 
in the year 161. 

That he was fincere in the reludtance 
which he exprefled on this occafion, his in¬ 
variable attachment to the feverity of the 
ftoic difcipline, and his uniform contempt 
of the pomp and pageantry of life, leave us 
no. room to doubt. 

M. Aurelius, in conformity to the inten¬ 
tion of Pladrian, immediately affumed 
Lucius 
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Lucius Verus, as his partner in the empire: 
to whom alfo he contracted his daughter 
Lucilla. But Verus enjoyed thefe unmerited 
honours only a few years. 

M. Aurelius himfelf had married the 
younger Fauftina, his flrft coufin, being the 
daughter of Antoninus Pius, by the elder 
Fauftina; filter to M. Aurelius’s own father. 

Notwithftanding his averfion to the cares 
and toils attendant on royalty; yet, when 
he had once engaged in them, he never fuf- 
fered his fondnefs for ftudy and philofophi- 
cal retirement to interfere with his duty to 
the public, and his more than parental care 
of the empire. 

Indeed, the many calamities and tumults 
which, immediately on his acqefiion, threat¬ 
ened and difturbed the tranquillity which he 
wifiied to eftablifh, called for all his care 
and attention. The inundations, earth¬ 
quakes, the famine and peftilence, which in- 
fefted Rome and every part of Italy, were 
but the prelude to infurreftions in the pro¬ 
vinces, and to hoftile invafions of the em¬ 
pire on every fide. The former calamity, 
however, occafioned by inundations, &c. 

he 
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he by his extraordinary efforts confiderably 
alleviated. And the latter, I mean the in- 
curfions of the barbarians in the provinces, 
by his own adtivity and fortitude, and by a 
prudent choice of his lieutenants, he for the 
prefent fupprefled ; though the high fpirit of 
liberty and independence, which adluated the 
Northern nations, was not entirely fubdued 
during the good Emperor’s reign. 

It is not neceflary (for our purpofe) to 
relate the particulars of thefe wars in the 
North 3 nor of the revolt of Cafiius, his lieu¬ 
tenant, in the Eaft; the conducting the for¬ 
mer of which redounds equally to the cou¬ 
rage and to the condudt of M. Aurelius; 
and the fuppreflion of the latter, to his juf- 
tice, clemency, and humanity. 

Yet it may be expedted, perhaps, that 
fomething fhould be faid of one remarkable 
event in this reign; which has been the fub- 
jedtof much controverfy; I mean, the ap¬ 
parently miraculous deliverance of the Em¬ 
peror and the Roman army from their moft 
defperate lituation, in the mountains of 
Germany; into which they had been led 
by too eager and incautious a purfuit of the 
enemy. 


They 
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They were inclofed, on every fide, by fandy 
cliffs and barren rocks; and the pafies feized 
by the Germans ; the heat of the fun was 
intolerable, and their thirft lo intenle, that 
they entirely loft all their ftrength and lpirits; 
and notwithftanding the encouragement of 
their Emperor, they funk under their dif- 
trefs, and refufed to make any further efforts 
for their efcape, and muff: inevitably have pe- 
rilhed in a very Ihort time. 

The enemy were well acquainted with 
their fituation, and were preparing to attack 
them, and to feize on their refiftlefs prey. 
But at this critical jundlure, fuch an unexpec¬ 
ted and fuch a plentiful fhower of rain came 
to the afiiftance of the Romans, (which they 
caught in their lhields and helmets) attended 
with fuch a tremendous ftorm of lightening, 
thunder, and hail, which directed its whole 
force 3 gainft their adverfariesj that the latter, 
being attacked by the Romans, were put 
tp flight, and completely routed. 

All the hiftorians of that time, fpeak of 
this tranfaftion as fomething miraculous 
the Heathen writers of courfe afcribe it to 
the 
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the piety and prayers of the good Emperor. 
The Chriftian fathers, on the contrary, im¬ 
pute it entirely to the devout and folemn 
prayers of the Twelfth Legion, which was 
compofed chiefly of Chriftians; and add, 
** That it was thence called the Thundering 
Legion.” This, indeed, has been inc'onteft- 
ably proved by Mr. Moyle to be a miftake ; 
as that legion had the fame name in the 
time of Auguftus, though hardly from the 
thunder-bolt on their fhields, but probably 
from feme event which alluded to by a me¬ 
dal of Auguftus; the legend of which is 
“ IOVI TONANTI ” 

What may be faid, however, in favour 
of the latter opinion is, that the preferving 
three or four thoufand Chriftians, in confe- 
quence of their folemn prayers, offered up 
in the prefence of the whole army, was an 
event, which in the infancy of our religion 
appears to be of iome importance, towards 
the further propagation of the Gofpel. The 
primitive fathers fpeak with confidence of 
fome indulgence fhewn to the Chriftians, 
by 
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by the Emperor, on this account.* If it 
be objected, tc that, according to our mo¬ 
dern ideas. Providence would hardly work 
a miracle in favour of a commander, who 
was engaged in fupporting an unwarrant¬ 
able lyftem of conqueft, inimical to the 
natural rights and happinefs of mankind j” 
—it may be anfwered, that moft of thefe 
nations had been conquered and reduced 
to Roman provinces by former Emperors, 
and were become the fubjeCts of the Em¬ 
pire. It feems therefore to have been the 
duty of M. Aurelius, as a fovereign who 
was appointed to govern and command the 
armies of the State, to reduce thofe pro¬ 
vinces to their obedience. 

The humanity of the Emperor, however, 
in conducting the war, was conlpicuousj 
as he did every thing in his power to mode¬ 
rate the ferocity of his troops after victory j 
and often went in perfon to the field of 

* There is an allufion to this victory on a medal of M. 
Antoninus; where Jupiter is reprefented in a quadriga, 
with a “ thunder-bolt” in his hand, and trampling on a 
Barbarian; as the Romans called the Northern nations. 

D battle. 
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battle, to afiift the wounded; and to the 
woods and marfhes, to encourage thofe that 
fled (and concealed themfelves) to truft to 
his clemency, and furrender. 

And how little value he fet upon military 
glory, may appear from many pafiages in 
thefe Meditations. 

<c The fpider,” fays he, <c triumphs in 
having enfnared a poor fly; the fportfman 
a poor hare; the fiflierman a gudgeon, and 
the like; and a foldier delights in having 
feized a party of the poor Sarmaticms. 

tc Now are not all thefe equally robbers?" 
fays the good Emperor, b. x. 10. 

It is equally unnecefiary to delineate the 
character of M. Aurelius, which will be 
fufficiently difplayed in the following wife 
Maxims; as he is univerfally allowed to 
have exemplified them in his own conduct. 

I fhall only oblerve, in general, that, in 
his publick charadler, he was indefatigable 
in his care of the empire, and in the admi- 
niftration of juftice; fitting frequently till 
night to inveftigate any intricate caufe: and 
though he treated with lenity the conv idled 
criminals, 
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criminals, where any circumftance appeared 
in their favour j yet he was inflexible in put¬ 
ting the laws in execution, where the com¬ 
mon good, or the fupporting the authority 
of the magiftrate, feemed to require it. 

As for his permitting the Chriftians to be 
perfecuted in the beginning of his reign, 
though nothing can be urged in defence of 
perfecution for religious opinions, yet as thofe 
perfecutions were carried on with thegreateft 
rigour under fome of the wifeft Emperors, 
■we may fuppofe there was fome fpecious po¬ 
litical motive for fo inhuman a proceeding. 

It is the duty of a good magiftrate to 
preferve the peace of the community and 
as Chriftians were obliged by their princi¬ 
ples to oppofe the popular fuperftitions,* 
they were accufed of railing tumults, and, 
under the name of Jews, were expelled 
Rome in the reign of Claudius And as 

'* See Bilhop Warburton’s Div. Leg. b. ii. c. 6. 

§ Judceos, impullore Clirello, affidue tumultuantes, 
Romaexpufit. Suet. 

The Jews, at the inftigati'on of one Chrcflus, railing 
continual tumults, he banilhed them from Rome. 

D % their 
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their numbers daily increafed in every part 
of the empire, their aflemblies were repre- 
fented, by the governors of the provinces, 
as dangerous to the ftatej and therefore 
might well excite the jealoufy of the civil 
magiftrate. 

In his private charafter, notwithftanding 
the floical gravity of his appearance, M. 
Aurelius was extremely affable and conde- 
fcending in his addrefs, and had all that 
candour and humanity in making allow¬ 
ances for the foibles of others, which he fo 
ftrongly (and fo repeatedly ) recommends in 
thefe <c Meditations;” and was truly, what 
is faid of our good Mr. Nelfon, 

“ To others mild, as to himfelf fevere 

He frequently vifited upon a footing of 
equality, and converted with the utmoffc 
freedom (where it was proper) with the 
fenators and patricians; and was always 
pleated to hear what was faid of him or his 
adminiftration, for the fake of regulating or 
reforming it, if it appeared to be neceflary 
or expedient. 

In 
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In fhort, I cannot but confider Marcus 
Aurelius as one of the firft charadters of 
pagan antiquity; not inferior to Socrates 
himfelfj as the ferving our country, in ac¬ 
tive life, is a more unequivocal teft of merit, 
than merely attempting to improve or cor¬ 
rect their morals. 

M. Aurelius died, after a fhort illnefs, 
in his fifty-ninth year, at Yindebonum on 
the Danube (now Vienna) in his laft expe¬ 
dition againft the Northern nations. 

His death, we may be fure, was larnented 
by all ranks of people, with the . moft 
poignant and undifiembled grief.f 

The Senate decreed him divine honours, 
and erected him a ftatue of gold* and even 
declared fuch perfons infamous, who had 
not fome pidture or buft of M. Aurelius in 
their houfes. 

+ It is really affefting to obferve the gratitude of the 
Romans to their good Emperors; and on the further de¬ 
cline of the Empire, their complimenting the leaft fpark 
of virtue (on their medals) with “ Fcelix temporum re¬ 
paration' 

r>3 


N.B. I 
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Nl B. I have called this Emperor Mar¬ 
cus Aurelius* as he is better known by 
that name in modern times; though after 
his accefiion he is generally ftyled Marcus 
Antoninus on his medals. 
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Marcus Aurelius Antoninus . 




MEDITATIONS. 


BOOK I. 


§. i. TT'ROM the example of my grand- 
X? father Verus, I acquired a vir¬ 
tuous difpofition of mind, and an habitual 
command over my temper.* 

2. From the character which I have 
heard and from what I myfelf remember of 

* The good Emperor begins, with great modefly and 
fimplicity, by gratefully recollefting tliofe on whofe 
model and inftruftions he had formed his moral charafter. 

As Ka^mQei is not found in any other author, it i* 
difficult to afcertain the precife meaning here, and to re¬ 
concile it with •odor in the 7th feftion. This fenfe was 
fuggefted by two gentlemen well known in the literary 
world. 


my 
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my own father,* I have learned to behave 
with modefty, yet with a manly firmnefs, 
on all occafions. 

3, My motherf I have imitated in her 
piety and in her generous temper, and have 
been taught not only to abftain from doing 
any wicked action, but from indulging a , 
thought of that kind. 

By her alfo I was habituated to a Ample 
and abftemious way of life* very far from 
the luxury of a fumptuous table. 

4. To my great-grandfather I am 
obliged, both for permitting me to attend 
the publick recitals and declamations in the 
Rhetorick fchools, J and alfo for procuring 
me the beft matters at homes and for 

* Annius Veins, to diftinguilh him from Antoninus 
Pius, who adopted him. He died when our author was 
▼eiy young. 

f Domitia Calvilla Lucilla. 

X Thofe who. talk of his “ not running the ri(k of a 
publick fchool” contradift the truth of hiltory. “ Fre- 
^uentayit et d<?clarnatorum fcholas publicas.” 

Capitown, 

making 
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making me fenfible, that one ought not 
to ipare any expence on thefe occafions. 

5. From my governor (who had the care 
of the earlier part of my education) I learned 
not to engage in the difputes of the Cir¬ 
cus or of the Amphitheatre; the chariot 
races, or the combats of the gladiators.* * * § 

He alfo taught me to endure hardlhips 
and fatigues; and to reduce the conve¬ 
niences of life into a narrow compals; and 
to wait on myfelf on moft occafions: Not 
impertinently to interfere in other people’s 
affairs, nor haftily to liften to calumnies 
and flander. 

6. Diognetus cautioned me againft too 
eager a purfiiit of trifles; particularly, not 
to bufy myfelf in feeding quails, § (for the 
pit or for divination.) 

As alfo not to give credit to vulgar tales 
of prodigies and incantations, and evil fpi- 

* The parties (which the claflical reader knows ran. 

high at this time) were diftinguilhed by their colours in the 

races ; and by their injlruments amongft the gladiators. 

§ They foretold the luccels of their own projefts by 
the fighting of thele quails. 

rits 
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rits caft out-J- by magicians or pretenders to 
Ibrcery, and fuch kind of impoftures. 

He taught me to bear patiently the free 
expoftulations of my friends; to apply my- 
felf with afliduity to the ftudy of philosophy; 
and introduced me, firft, to hear Bacchius, 
and after that, Tandafides and Marcianus. 
And, while I was yet a boy, he put me 
upon writing dialogues as an exercife; and 
alfo taught me to relifh the hard couch 
covered with fkins; and other feverities of 
the floical difcipline. 

7. From Rusticus* I received the firft 
intimation, that the general difpofition 
of my mind needed fome correction and 
cure. He prevented me from entering with 
warmth into the difputes, or indulging in 
the vanity of the Sophifts; writing upon 
their fpeculative points, or perpetually ha- 

+ Some commentators have fancied, that he here al¬ 
ludes to the Chriftian miracles ; but it is more probable, 
from the context, that he meant no more than tliofe vul-r 
gar l'upcrftitions which have prevailed, in all ages. 

* A ftoic philofopher. a ftatefinan, and a foldier; the 
particular favourite and confidant of M. Aurelius. 

ranguing 
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ranguing on moral fubje&s; or making any 
oftentatious difplay of my philolophical 
aufteriries, or courting applaule by my ac¬ 
tivity and patience under toil and fatigue. 

To this philofopher I am obliged for my 
not purfuing too far the ftudy of rhetorick 
and poetry, or laying too great a ftrefs on 
elegance of ftyle. From him alio I took 
the hint, not to affume any ftate, or ap¬ 
pear in my imperial robe\ at home and in 
my own family, and the like. 

He alfo taught me to write letters in 
a plain, unornamented ftyle ; like that of 
his to my mother, from Sinuefla. 

From his admonitions, I learned to be 
eafily reconciled if to thofe who had injured 

f The original is Jlola, which M. Cafaubon tranflates 
“ toga" i but the Emperor hardly went about the houie 
in his waiftcoat or tunick. It certainly means the imperial 
or fenatorial robe. 

% The original word is one of thofe comprehenfive 
compounds, which the author fo frequently ufes, and 
implies, “ the not purfuing our refentment too far.” 
For which ufe of it, Galaker quotes Xenophon, who 
advifes fportfmen to “ give their dogs Jbort names, that 
they may call them off with more cale.” Cyneget. 


or 
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or offended me, the moment they feemed 
inclined to return to their duty: 

And alfo to read an author with care and 
attention, and not to content myfelf with 
a general fuperficial view of his fubjeft, 
nor immediately to refign my opinion to 
every plaufible declaimer. 

It was Rufticus alio who made me ac¬ 
quainted with Epidtetus’s works, which he 
fent me from his own library. 

8. Apollonius taught me to maintain the 
freedom of my mind, a conftancy indepen¬ 
dent of fortune j and to keep a fteady eye, 
in the moft minute inftance, to the dictates 
of reafon; to preferve an even temper, 
and to be like myfelf on the moft trying 
occafions, under acute pains, tedious ffck- 
nefs, or the lofs of children. And by his 
own living example he convinced me, that 
a man may be rigid in his principles, yet 
eafy and affable in his manners, and free 
from any morofenefs in delivering the pre¬ 
cepts of his philofophy. In Ihort, it was 
evident, he was fo far from valuing himfelf 
on his experience and fkill in explaining the 
theories 
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theories of the philofophers, that he thought 
it the leaft of his accomplilhments. 

From Apollonius alfo 1 learned the pro¬ 
per manner of receiving (what are efteemed) 
favours from our friends, without coo hu¬ 
miliating an exprefilon of our obligations, 
and yet without the appearance of our being 
infenfible of their kindnefs. 

9 . In Sextus* I had an example of a 
truly benevolent dilpofition, and of a family 
governed with a paternal care and affection. 
From his example I formed a refolution of 
living according to nature, of preferving an 
unaffefted gravity in my deportment, and 
a careful attention to the expeftations of 
my friends j to bear with the ignorance of 
the vulgar, and thofe that take up their opi¬ 
nions at random, without examination j in 
fhort, to accommodate mylelf to the opi¬ 
nions of thofe I converted with, like that 
philofopherj whofe converfation, by that 
means, was more engaging than the moil 

* Sextus Cliceronenfis, the grandlon of the mod ex¬ 
cellent Plutarch. 


delicate 
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delicate /flattery could have made itjf yet 
he loft nothing, by that condefcenfion, of 
that reverence which was always paid to 
his character. 

Sextus alfo fiiggefted to me a compen¬ 
dious and regular fyftem of maxims necef- 
fary for the conduct of life 5 while, in his 
own perfon, he never difcovered the leaft 
fymptom of anger or perturbation of mind 
from any violent paflion; yet with all this 
apathy, he was fufceptible of the warmeft 
affeftion and attachment to his friends and 
relations.* 

Finally} This good man had acquired 
an uncommon fhare of reputation without 
noife, and of deep learning without often- 
tation. 

+ See Tully’s elegant charafler of Brutus: “ Cum 
gratia: causa nihil facias} omnia tamen funt grata, qua: 
*' acis >” Orat. §. 35, 

* Naturam expellas furca, licet ufque recurret. 

Hor, 

The Stoic againft Nature fights— 

Yet lhe returns and claims her rights. 

Anonym, 
10. From 
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10. From Alexander the grammarian, 
I learned not rudely to criticife any fole- 
cifm or impropriety of exprelfion or pro¬ 
nunciation, but dexteroufly to pronounce 
the word again in a proper manner, either 
by way of anfwer or enquiry; or as if to 
confirm what was faid, and not as anxious 
about the expreffion; or, in fhort, by fome 
other fkilful addrefs, to let the perfon right. 

11. Fronto the orator informed me, 
how much envy, intrigue and diffimulation, 
ufually prevailed under tyrannical govern¬ 
ments, and obferved, that thofe whom we 
call nobility are too often void of natural af¬ 
fection and the common feelings of humanity. 

,12. I am obliged to Alexander the 
Platonift, for the hint, tf not often, nor 
ever, without a necelfity, to complain, either 
in my letters or in the common intercourfe 
with my friends, of my want of leifure; 
nor under a pretence of extraordinary em- 
barraffment to decline or evade the com¬ 
mon offices of friendfhip/’ 

1 3. Catulus admonilhed me not to 
flight the complaints of a friend, even tho’ 
E they 
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they fhould prove to be without foundation, 
but endeavour to footh and reftore him to 
a right fenfe of my regard for him. 

He alfo taught me to teftify, on all oc- 
cafions, the utmoft reverence for the cha¬ 
racters of my preceptors (as it is related of 
Domitius and Athenodorus) j and likewife 
that I fhould always retain a fincere affec¬ 
tion for my children. 

14. I imitate my kinfman Severus,* in 
my love of my relations, my love of truth 
and of jufbice. 

He alfo firft brought me acquainted with 
the characters of thole great men, Thrafeas, 
Helvidius, Cato, Dion, and Brutus.-j* 

He alfo gave me a true idea of a com¬ 
monwealth, where all things were adminif- 
tered by equal laws and with an equal regard 
to the general intereft ; and alfo of a mo¬ 
narchy, where the liberty of the fubjeCt, 
was particularly confulted. 

* It is uncertain who this was, whom he calls “ bro¬ 
ther.” It would not fuit with the charafter of his bro¬ 
ther by adoption. Lucius Verus :—but fee §. 17. 

•(- Well-known characters. 
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From him I learned to purfue, without 
interruption and with conftant attention, 
the ftudy of philofophy; to exercife bene¬ 
ficence and liberality; to hope the beft on 
all occafions; and never to fulpeil the af- 
feition or fidelity of my friends; yet with¬ 
out referve to reprove thole whole conduit 
required it. He was equally open and in¬ 
genuous with his friends, and never left 
them to the difagreeable neceflity of guelfing 
at what he wilhed them to do or forbear. 

15. By Claudius Maximus I was en¬ 
couraged to be always mailer of myfelf, and 
never to be hurried away by any impetuous 
pafflon or defire; to keep up my fpirits, 
whether in ficknefsor under any misfortune; 
to obferve in my behaviour a proper mix¬ 
ture of dignity and condefcenfion; to per¬ 
form readily, and with a good grace, what¬ 
ever I was convinced was necefiary to be 
done. 

This man had eftablilhed fuch a charac¬ 
ter, and fo far gained the good opinion of 
mankind, that whatever he /aid, they were 
convinced it was true, and whatever he 
E 2 did. 
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did, that it was done with a good intention. 
He had fuch fteadinefs of mind, as never to 
be greatly ftruck either with admiration or 
with fear. He never a£ted either with pre¬ 
cipitation, or in a dilatory manner. He 
never was perplexed or dejefted on a difap- 
pointment, or elated with fuccefsj neither 
paffionate nor lufpicious; always ready to 
do a good office, and to forget an illnatured 
one j with an inviolable regard to truth in 
all his actions. And thefe good qualities 
feemed rather the gift of nature, than the 
effedt of ftudy and cultivation. In fhort, 
there never was any one, who either thought 
himfelf flighted by him, or that prefumed 
to think himfelf his fuperior. 

He was no enemy to a delicate kind of 
raillery.* 

16, In my father]- Antoninus Pius I ob- 
ferved a mild condefcenfion; yet when, on 
due deliberation, he had adopted any mea- 

• I fhould prefer the ufual reading to that adopted by 
Gataker; though he offers any nuager on his reading ; 
“ Quovis pignore contendam.” 
t His father who adopted him- 

fure. 
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lure, he purfued it with inflexible refolution. 
He was free from the leaft fpark of vain¬ 
glory, and had a proper contempt for thofe 
honours which are fo highly efteemed by 
the vulgar. He loved bufinefs, and was 
alfiduous in tranfaffing it. He liftened 
with attention to thofe who had any thing 
to propofe for the publick good. 

He was inflexibly juft in punching or 
rewarding every one according to their re- 
fpeffive deferts; for he had had fufficient 
experience to know the proper feafon either 
for feverity or indulgence. 

He had no favourites, or any licentious 
amours, being always intent on the good of 
the commonwealth. 

He waved all ceremony with his friends, 
and left them entirely at their liberty to at¬ 
tend him at his palace or on his journeys j 
and if any affairs of their own made it in¬ 
convenient to follow the court, they found 
him precifely the fame, nor ever loft his 
favour on that account. 

In council, he fcrutinized matters accu¬ 
rately, and with great patience and delibera- 
E 3 tionj 
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tion; nor ever was fatisfied with the firft 
appearances, or obvious remarks, merely to 
put an end to the debate. 

He was conftant in his friendfhips, nei¬ 
ther foon weary of the attachment, nor be¬ 
traying any foolifh fbndnefs in the abfence 
of his friends j being always happy in him- 
felf, chearful, and fatisfied with the prefent, 
yet looking fQrwards, and providing againft 
future events, even the moft minute, but 
without anxiety or embarraffment. 

He checked, as much as poffible, all 
publick acclamations, and every degree of 
adulation. His treafury was always well 
fupplied, by his wife ceconomy, for the ex- 
pences of government; for he was rather 
Iparing of his private favours and of his 
publick largefies, defpifing the ridicule 
which he fometimes incurred for an appear¬ 
ance of parfimony. 

In his worfhip of the Gods he was void 
of fuperftition; not courting the favour or 
applaufe of the people, but fober and re- 
ferved in thefe refpedts; neither too tena¬ 
cious of trifling ceremonies, nor ftudious of 
innovation. 
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innovation. As for thofe things which con¬ 
duce to the comfort and convenience of life, 
which fortune amply fupplied, he made ufe 
of them, when at hand, without pride or 
oflrentation; but, like a wife man, when at a 
diftance, never regretted the want of them. 

No one ever lpoke of Antoninus as a 
mere Sophift, or as a mere wit,* or as a 
pedant; but as a man of mature judgment, 
confummate wifdom, and as fuperior to 
flattery; a man, who had the command over 
himfelf, and was qualified to govern others. 

Add to this, that he paid great regard 
to thofe who were real philofophers; and 
never reproached thofe who only affedted- 
that character. 

In his addrefs and intercourfe with others 
he was eafy, affable, and complaifant, but 
not fulfomely fo. 

He was careful of his perfon, but neither 
foppifhf nor negligent; he had a proper 

* The original fays “ an home-bom Slave," with , 
whofe faucy petulance their mailers fometimes diverted 
themfelves; like the fools in our old Englilh families. 

t £ ottos’ xxMumo-p01. 
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regard to his health, but not too anxious in 
that particular, like a man that was too 
fond of life; yet by his own care he fo ma¬ 
naged himfelf, as rarely to want any medical 
affiftance. 

But it was particularly meritorious in his 
exalted fituation,J that, void of envy, he 
paid a due reipe< 5 b to thofe who were emi¬ 
nent for their abilities, either in oratory, 
the knowledge of the laws and cuftoms, or 
any other accomplifhmentj and that he ufed 
his influence in recommending them to the 
favour of the publick, that they might re¬ 
ceive the applaufe due to their refpe&ive 
deferts. 


% The greateft men have been fubjeft to this ftrange 
foible. The Emperor Hadrian is fufpefted to have con¬ 
trived the death of fome learned men, who unhappily 
eclipfed him in fome art or fcience in which he was am¬ 
bitious of excelling. Which gave occafion to that well- 
known fhrcafin of the grammarian Favorinus, “ That 
he would not dilpute the propriety of a fhrafe, with a 
man that had thirty legions at his command.” 

Cardinal Richelieu’s pique againft Racine, on the fuc- 
cefs of the Cid, is equally notorious. 

Though 
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Though he made it a point, in general, 
to a< 5 t on all occafions agreeably to the cuf- 
toms of his anceftorsj yet he did not ap¬ 
pear to be biafled by any fuch regards, or 
to lay much ftrefs upon them. He was by 
no means of a fickle or reftlels dilpofition, 
but loved to go on in a regular courfe of 
affairs, without changing his place of refi- 
dence on every occafion.J 

After the moft acute jits of the head-ach, 
he would come frefli and a&ive to his ufual 
train of bufinefs. 

He had very few lecrets, and thofe only 
fecrets of ftate and relative to the com¬ 
mon good. 

He was very prudent and moderate in 
his exhibition of fhews, and his publick edi- 

J Seneca, whofe works are a good comment on M. 
Antoninus, has an excellent epiftle on this fubjeft, “ Bo- 
nam fpem de te concipio. Non difcurris, nec locorum 
jnutationibus inquietaris. iEgri animi ifta ja£tatio eft.” 

“ I begin to conceive fome hopes of you. Now you do 
not harrafs yourfelf with continually running about from 
place to place. That perpetual tolling about is the lymp- 
tom of a lickly mind.” Epist. z. 

fices. 
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fices, largeffes, and die like j having more re¬ 
gard to the reafon and propriety, than the 
popularity of his attions. 

He did not indulge himfelf in bathing at 
irregular hours, nor in a rage for building; 
nor was he felicitous about the elegance of 
his- table,* or the beauty or good perfon of 
his flaves,f or the finenels or colour of his 
cloaths. His gown indeed was home-fpun, 
and generally brought from his own farm 
at Lanuvium. At his Tufculan villa he 
ufually appeared in his tunick, and feldom 
put on a cloak without making an apology 
for it. J Such was his cuftom in this relpedt. 

In ihort, in his whole behaviour, there 
was nothing morofe, nor contrary to deco- 

* No dainty-mouthed eater. J. Thomson. 

f lu/jutcrvv in this place certainly means flaws. Se¬ 
neca fays, “ Tranfeo puerorumgreges,” See. and deferibes 
the care they took to have them all of the fame age, and 
that a boy with ftrait hair might not be mixed with thofe 
that had curled locks &c.” Ep. 95. 

I This paflage is probably corrupted; but, as M. 
Cafaubon obferves, it contains nothing of pliilofophy Of 
doilrine; it is therefore of 110 confequence, 


rum; 
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rum ; nothing precipitate or impetuous, or 
that had the appearance of extraordinary 
exertion, but every thing feemed to be dis¬ 
patched at leifure and without confufion; 
and the adminiftration was carried on with 
great order, force, and uniformity. 

U pon the whole, what was faid of Socra¬ 
tes is applicable to Antoninus, “ that he 
could abftain from or enjoy thofe things, 
which the generality of people find it fo dif¬ 
ficult either to abftain from, or to enjoy with 
moderation.” But to be able to bear af- 
fliftion with fortitude, (as he did the ficknefs 
of his friend Maximus) and thereverfe with 
Jobriety and without being too much elated, 
is an argument of confummate virtue and 
invincible refolution. 

17. To the Gods my thanks are due, 
that I had an excellent grandfather, both by 
my father’s and mother’s fide;* excellent 
parents, a good fifter, good preceptors, 
kind relations, faithful friends, and trufty 
domefticks; and, in Ihorf, for almoft all the 


Annius Verus and Cal villus Tullus. 


blefiings 
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bleffmgs which life can afford; and that I 
have never done any thing inadvertently to 
offend them, though, from my natural dif- 
pofition, that might probably have hap¬ 
pened; but, by the favour of the Gods, 
things have been fo difpofed that nothing 
has occurred to betray my infirmity. 

To their goodnefs I mult likewife aferibe 
it, that I was not continued long under the 
care of my grandfather’s concubine; and 
that I preferved my chaftity pure and unful- 
Jied even beyond the maturity of manhood.* 
That I was bred under and fubjeft to a 
father and prince, who was the inoft proper 
perfon in the world to extinguifh every fparlc 
of pride in me, and to convince me by his 
example, that one may live with fufficient 
dignity in a court, without the parade of 
guards, embroidered robes, the fecred fire,§ 
images, and other enfigns of royalty; and 

* Mti ulfxs oOiwi, “ did not become a man be¬ 
fore my time.” 

§ Which was (binetimcs carried before the imperial 
family. HtRODiAN. 

that 
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chat a man may fubdue the Iplendotir of hi* 
figure to a level with that of a private man, 
and yet a£t with equal dignity and force, 
when the publick adminiftration requires 
the majefty of the Sovereign. 

To the favour of the Gods I am alio 
indebted for a brother,* whofe manners ex¬ 
cited me to be circumfpeft in my own con- 
diidb, and whofe afFetlion and regard might 
contribute to the pleafure of my life. 

It is alfo a blefling, that my children 
were not born with any natural incapacity,f 
pr with diftorted limbs: 

That I made no great progrefs in rheto- 
rick or poetry, and thofe other fuperfluous 
ftudies, which might have engaged my 
attention too long, if I had been confcious 
of my being likely to profecute them with 
fucceis. 

• Though Lucius Vcnis, liis brother by adoption, 
turned out luxurious and diflolute, he probably preferved 
a decent charaiSler during the life of Antoninus Pius, who 
adopted them. He was a man of parts, but voluptuous 
to the lalt degree. 

f “ Heavy in their heads.” 
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I am happy alfo that I prevented the 
wilhes of my preceptors, in eltablilhing 
them in that relpeftable line which they 
feemed moft to defire; and that I did not 
tantalize them with hopes, that becaufe they 
were young enough to wait, I would provide 
for them hereafter: 

That I enjoyed the friendfhip of thole 
celebrated philofophers, Apollonius, Rufti- 
cus, and Maximus. 

It is by the particular favour of the Gods, 
that I have formed a true idea of a life agree¬ 
able to nature, and that I have had it clearly 
and frequently imprefied on my imagina¬ 
tion ; fo that, confidering the many divine 
impulfes and infpirations, nothing could 
have prevented my living conformably to 
nature, but my own obftinacy, in entirely 
difregarding thefe divine admonitions and 
almoft lenfible inftruCtions of heaven. 

It is alfo a bleffing, that in a life of fo 
much toil and fatigue, my (lender conllitu- 
tion has held out fo well. 

I am alfo very thankful, that I never had 
any connection* with the celebrated Bene¬ 
dict^ 
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di£ta, or the infamous Theodotus; and that 
after fome flight gallantries, I foon reco¬ 
vered my reafon, and reformed. 

I think myfelf happy likewife, that altho' 
I was fometimes unreafonably provoked at 
Rufticus, I never proceeded to any rudenefs 
of which I might afterwards have repented. 

That, although my mother was deftined 
to an early death, I was blefled with her 
company all the latter years of her life. 

That, whenever I wifhed to afliftany one 
in neceflity or in any other diftrefs, I never 
was told that my financqs-\ were exhaufted 5 
and that I myfelf never happened to be in 
a fituation to want the affiftance of any 
other perfon. I efteem it alfo a peculiar 
bleffing, that I have a wife fo obfequious. 


* Mr. James Tliomfon translates it, “ carnal dealing* 
with her.” The Scotch translator has a more vulgar ex* 
prefllon. J. Collier calls one “ a famous wench,” and 
Theodotus “ a court catamite. 

f J. Collier is fo fond of modernizing, that he calls it 
his “ exchequer and privy purfe;” and often talks of the 
council-board, &c. I fulpeft indeed that Swift alludes 
in “ the Bathos,” to this tranflation, in his inltances of the 
pert fyle: “ M. Aurelius is excellent at fiiip-lhap," &c. 

fc> 
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lb affe&ionate to me and my children, and fo 
little fondf of the pomp and parade of life: 

That I have met with proper preceptors 
for my children: 

That remedies were pointed out to me 
in my dreams,* for (pitting of blood and 
for a giddinefs in my head} as I remember 
was the cafe at Cajeta and at Chryfa: 

And as I had a ftrong inclination to the 
ftudy of philofophy, I think myfelf fortu¬ 
nate, not to have fallen into the hands of 
fome Sophift, or to have wafted too much 
time in reading voluminous authors, or in 
the folution of fyllogyfms,^ or in meteoro- 

t By otpikZi the Emperor probably meant “ chafe," 
integrant} whether flie was really lo, “ipfe widen f," fay* 
Gataker, “ it was his own affair.” He generally ufe« 
«7rAo©L- for “ iimple.” 

* Galen, who was phyfician to M. Aurelius, laid (or 
pretended to lay) .great ftrefs upon dreams, (asHippocrates 
did before him) and was not only determined to his pro- 
feflion by a dream of his father's, but cured hirofclf of 
a dangerous difeafe by a remedy prefcribed to him by 
Asfculapius in a dream. 

X Lucian ridicules the Stoics on this fubje6t. 

Dialog. S. 
logical 
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logical difquifitions. Now all thefe blefs- 
ings could never have been obtained without 
the particular favour and over-ruling pro¬ 
vidence of the Gods. 


[Written in my expedition agaioft the Quadi, 
on the Danube, near Bohemia.] 


END OF THE FIRST BOOK. 


F 
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§. i. ^'"''(QNSIDER with .yourfelf, before- 
you go out in the morning, that 
in the courfe of the day you will probably 
meet with fome impertinent, difagreeable,. 
or abufive fellow, with lome deceitful, en¬ 
vious, or felfilh wretch: now all this per- 
verfenefs in them proceeds from their igno¬ 
rance of what is really good or evil. But 
I, who have a more juft idea of things, that 
nothing is good, but , what is honourable,, 
and nothing evil, but what is bale.; and am 
alfo fenfible that the perlons who offend me 
are in fomeienfe allied to me, (I do not mean, 
of the fame flefh and blood, but that our 
fouls are derived from, and particles of, the 
fame divine nature) I can neither fuffer any 
real.injury from them, becaufe they cannot 
E 2. .compel. 
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compel me to do a bafe aftion; nor can I 
be angry with or hate thofe* -whom I con- 
fid er as of the fame nature and the fame fa¬ 
mily with myfelf. Jpor we are all born for 
our mutual afliftance; as the hands and feet, 
and every part of the human body, are for 
the fervice of the whole; to thwart and 
injure each other, therefore, is contrary to 
nature. Now injuries and hoftilities are 
generally the confequence of hatred and 
refentment. 

a. This whole perfon of mine, whatever 
I may think of it, confifts only .of a body, 
the vital fpirit, and the rational fold or go¬ 
verning principle. Lay afide your books 
then, nor perplex yourfelf with fruitlefs 
difquifitions; but, as if yo,u were on the 
verge of mortality, give yourfelf no con¬ 
cern about this body or material fubftance, 
which is a mafs of putrefaftion, confiding 
of a few bones, and a net-work or compli- 

* Seneca obfervcs, tliat a wife man is not the enemy 
but the tuftru&or of the wicked; and fliould treat them 
with the feme tendemefs as a phyficiaii does liis patient. 

De Ira, lib. ii. 


cation 
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cation of nerved veins, and arteries. Con- 
fider your vital lpirit alfo; it is only a fmall 
portion of air, (and that not always the 
fame) but every hour drawn in frefh, and 
again expelled by the aftion of the lungs. 
But the third part is the rational foul or 
governing principle—here make a paufe! 
Confider you are an old man;* fuffer not 
this nobler part of your frame to be any 
longer enflaved to, or hurried away by, 
felfilh pafiions; neither to murmur at your 
prefent fate,, nor to flirink with apprehenfion 
from the future. 

3. Thole events, which depend on the 
Gods, confefiedly dilplay a providential 


* Si potes fubduc te iftis occupationibCis, fin minus, 
eiipe; fiitis multum temporis iparfimus, incipiamus in 
fcneftute njafa colligere. In freto viximus, moriamur in 
portu. Sen. Ep. 19. 

l< If you can, retire by degrees ; if not, break off at 
once your engagements with the world; we have fquan- 
dered away tinte enough in difiipation, let us in our old 
age firike our tents and be prepared to inarch. We have 
lived in a ftormy fca, let us die in the harbour.” There 
is a confution of metaphors, but the advice is important. 
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jplan.f Eventhofe which we afcribe to for¬ 
tune or chance are fubjedt to the laws of na¬ 
ture, and to that complicated feries of things 
■eftablifhed by fate, and adminiftered by Pro¬ 
vidence. From this fource all things are 
derived. Indeed every thing is thus fixed 
and ordered, as necefiary for the good of the 
■whole, of which you are a part. Now that 
■which conduces to the good of the whole 
iyftemof nature,and to its prefervation, muft 
alfo be good to every part of the univerfe. 

Yet this world itfelf fubfifts by continual 
changes, not only of the elements, but of 
fthofe things which are compofed of thofe 
•elements, in a perpetual circle of fucceflive 
generation and corruption. J 

f The-Stoics talk of. the Gods and a Providence; how 
.confidently with their notions of a necefiary feries of 
•events, fee the-prefaee. Though the good Emperor was 
.certainly fincere in his belief of an intelligent and luper- 
,intending Firft Caufe. 

X According to their philofopliy, -the elements in a 
^continual rotation were changed, by condenfation or ra- 
refaftion, into each other—air.condenfed becomes water,; 
•water, earth; &c. 

Let 
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Let this then content you, and regulate 
your condudt by this principle, “ that all hu¬ 
man affairs are connefted with the divine.”* 
Do not indulge yourfelf in a thirfl: after 
books that you may die without mur¬ 
muring, with refignation, and a cordial gra¬ 
titude for the bounties of heaven. 

4. Recoiled; how long you have deferred 
your molt important concern, a.nd how often 
you have negleded to make ufe of the op¬ 
portunities afforded you by the Gods. It 
is time. for you at length to confider your 
fituation in this world,§ of which you are a 
part; and wbat the wife Governor of the 

*.366 b. iii. 13. 

t Diftrahit aninium libroriim multi tudo. • Probates 
.itaque femper lege 5 et ii quando ad alios divertere libu- 
erit, ad priores redi. 

“ A multitude of books diftra'ft the mind. Read 
.therefore only approved authors; or if you have an incli- 
.nation now and then to.amufe yourfelf with variety, yet 
return ftill to the former.” - Sen. Ep. 2. 

•§ This is a favourite precept of the;Stoics, 

“ Quid fomus ? quidnam vidturi gignimur. See." 

■Pers'. Sat. 3. 

world. 
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world, from whom you are derived, requires 
of you. That you have a fixed period af- 
figned you, which if you do not improve to 
calm your pallions and procure the tran¬ 
quillity of your mind, it will be paft, never 
to return, and you yourfelf will be no more; 

3. Take care always to perform ftrenu- 
oufly the bufinefs in hand, as becomes a 
man and a Roman, with attention and un¬ 
affected gravity, with humanity, liberality, 
and juftice; and call off your thoughts, for 
the-time, from every other objedt. This 
you will do, if you perform every aCtion as 
if it were the laft of your life ; if you act with¬ 
out levity or difiimulation, free from felfifh- 
nefs and from every paffion inimical to right 
reafon 5 and laftly from peeviihnefs and dif- 
fatisfaCtion at thole events, which are ne- 
cellarily connected with our lot. 

You fee how few things are neceffary to 
an happy and almofi: godlike ftate of life. 
For the Gods will require nothing further 
from a man that is poffefled of thefe efien- 
tial qualifications. 


6 . Indeed, 
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6. Indeed,* indeed, O my foul! you treat 
yourfelf ignominioufly, and have loft the op¬ 
portunity of .retrieving your honour; for life 
flies on with a fatal fpeed, and yours is al¬ 
ready almoft elapfed; yet you pay no regard 
to your own fentiments, but fuffer your 
happinefs to be dependent on die opinion, 
of other people. 

7. Why do you fuffer yourfelf thus to be 
the fport of accidents, and your mind dif- 
tradted by external objedts, and not give 
yourfelf leifure to acquire any ufeful know¬ 
ledge?! and why do you live thus in a per¬ 
petual whirl of diflipation ? 

* The true reading Is certainly SSpi^sis, as M. Anto¬ 
ninus never deals in irony. 

The reader will remember, that thefe Meditations are, 
in general, all addrefled to liimfelfj “ Eis 'Eavlov but 
are ufeful hints to every man. 

+ Circumcidenda eft ha;c concurfatio—domos, theatra, 
et fora percurfantium fine propofito vagantur; ficut for¬ 
mica per arbufta repentes, &c. 

“ We fhoulcl check this rambling humour—running 
from houfe to houfe, to the theatres, the publick walks, 
&c, like ants on a mole-hill, &c. 

Sen. deTranquill. c. is. 

Similar 
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Similar to this is another miftake, which 
you muft guardagainft. You fee people bufy 
in trifles, and fatiguing themfelves with a va¬ 
riety of affairs, yet, like thofe who fhoot at 
random, without any certain end or mark to 
which their thoughts or actions are directed, 

8 . You will hardly find any man unhappy 
from being ignorant of what paffes in the 
■thoughts of other people; but he that does 
not attend to the regulation of his own 
thoughts, muft neceffarily be miferable. 

g. We ought frequently to refledt on the 
nature of the univerfe, and on our own na¬ 
tures; and what that -whole is of which we 
are a part, and how the latter is regulated 
with regard to the. former. 

We ought further to refledt, that nothing 
can prevent us from adting and fpeakiag 
agreeably to that uniyerfal nature, of which 
we are a part. 

iq. Theopbraftus fpeaks like a philofo- 
pher, when in comparing one offence with 
.another (for in a popular* fenfe that may be 

* This alludes to the ftoical paradox, “ that all fins 
are equal." See the Preface. 

.dene) 
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•done) he fays, that thofe fins which are com¬ 
mitted through fenfual .defire, are more hei- 
jious than thofe which proceed from the 
pafiion of anger. For a man in a paffion 
appears to deviate from right reafon with a 
degree of pain, from.a fecret and fudden im- 
pulfe of the mind, before he is aware. But 
he that offends from fenfoal defire, being 
fubdued by pleafure, betrays a more licen¬ 
tious turn and effeminacy in his vices. 

Very juftly therefore, and as becomes a 
philofopher, does Theophraftus pronounce 
.thus on die two offenders^ for the former 
feems to be an injured perfon, and is pro¬ 
voked to anger j the latter offends volun- 
. tarily, and is guilty of a crime to gratify an 
impetuous and brutifh appetite. 

11. Regulate all your thoughts and 
addons, as if you were inftantly departing 
from the land of the living. Not that there 
is any thing terrible in death, if there are 
any Gods prefiding over this world; for 
they will not fuffer you to be expofed to 
any injury; and if there are no Gods, or if 
;they are regardlefs of human affairs, who 
would 
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would wifh tO’live in a world deftitute of a 
God' and of a fuperintending providence ? 
But there indifputably are Gods, who have 
a conftant regard to the affairs of men; and 
they have put it entirely in the power of 
every man, not to fall into any real cala¬ 
mity.* And if there were any real evil in 
the common events of life, they would have 
guarded againft that alfo, and have given us 
the power to avoid it. 

But indeed how can thofe things, which 
do not make a man the worfe, make his 
life worfe or lefs happy? For the Univerfal 
Nature orFirftCaufe would, neither through 
ignorance, or want of powerf or want of 
fkill to prevent or correct what was wrong, 
be guilty offuch an error, as to fuffer good 

* Becaufe the Stoics account nothing a calamity, but 
doing a wicked aftion, which no one can be compelled 
to do; the reader muft always keep in mind the dif- 
tin&ion between natural tccA moral evil—ficknefs, for 
inftance, and vice. 

•f M. Aurelius takes the liberty to diflent' from his 
ftoical mafter in this inftance; who thought the Deity 
would neyer fuffer this, if he had the former to.prevent it. 

and 
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and evil to fall promifcuoufly and in equal 
proportion to the good and to the bad. 
Now life and death, glory and obfcurity, 
-pain and pleafure, riches and poverty, all 
'thefe things are equally the lot of the vir¬ 
tuous and of the -wicked; and being intrin¬ 
sically neither honourable nor bale, are con¬ 
sequently neither good nor evil. 

1 a. How rapidly do all mortal things va- 
•nilh and difappear! The things themfelves 
abforbed into the immenfity of the univerle, 
-and the memory of them, by the lapfe of 
-time, funk in oblivion. Thus -it is with 
every objeft of our lenfes, elpecially thofe 
which tempt us with an appearance of plea¬ 
fure, or terrify us with an apprehenlion of 
pain, or dazzle us-,with their pomp and 
celebrity. How worthlefs and contempti¬ 
ble ! how fordid, how tranfient, and fubjedt 
to decay, are thefe things, and even how 
little better than a lifclefs carcals! 

An intelligent man will eafily form a 
-judgment of thofe people, whofe opinions 
and bold decifions Itamp a value on thele 
things, and give them a currency with the 
OT, S ar - What 
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What is it to die? If we view it initfelf,* 
and ftripped of thofe imaginary terrors in. 
which our fears have dreffed it,, wefhall find, 
it to be nothing more than the mere work 
of nature; but. it is a childifh folly to be 
afraid of what is natural. Nay, it is not 
only the work of nature, but is conducive to 
the good of the univerfe, which fubfifts by 
change.f 

Finally, a wife man fhould confider, how 
man is connected with, the Deity, and which 
part of him is thus connected; and how 
that rational part of his being will be dif- 
pofed of when feparated from the body. J 

* Seneca perfonifies death, and treats him very cava¬ 
lierly- : “ Tolle iftam pompam, tub qua lates et ftultos 
territas 5 Mors es; quam nuper fervus meus, quam an- 
dlla contempfit.” 

“ Away with that pomp under which thou concealed: 
thyfelf to frighten fools—I know thee,, thou art only 
Death ! which my Have, nay, my poor fervant-girl, de- 
fpifed.” But,as Dr. Johnfon oblerves, “ Courage is ri¬ 
diculous, when courage can be o£ no ufe.” None but 
a Chriftian can rationally fay, irS o-u, Tatars, ru utv'lfm ; 
■O death, where is thy fting? 

± See above, §. 3. 

The original here is .very ambiguous-. 

1 3. Nothing 
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13. Nothing can be more miferable, than 
a man who from an idle curiofky ftrolls 
about, .** frying into the very bowels 'of the 
earth,' as the poet* fays; and' endeavour¬ 
ing by conjecture to penetrate into the lecret 
thoughts of other people, inlenfible that his 
own mental faculties f afford ample room for 
cultivation and improvement. Now this 
improvement he will effeCt, by preferving 
his mind free from every paflion and per¬ 
turbation, and from vainly tormenting him- 
fdf about the events which come to pafs*, 
either by the will of the Gods, or by the 
agency of men. 

For whatever is ordained by the Gods 
rauft demand our reverence for its excel¬ 
lence ; and of the actions of men we fhould 
judge favourably on account of the relation 
which they bear to us. And" they are fre¬ 
quently entitled to our companion from 

* Pindar quoted by Plato. Gataker. 

t He calls it the damn within us, according to the 
Platonic doflrine, as well as the Stoic. Seneca fays,. 
“ Sacer intra 110s fpiritus fedet j hie prout a nobis trac- 
tatur, ita nos iple tra&at.” Ep. »i. 

their 
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their ignorance of the true nature of good 
and evil.* Which moral blindnefs is not 
a lels misfortune, than that of a man really 
blind, which prevents him from diftinguifh- 
ing black from white. 

14. Although you fhould live three thou- 
fand or three myriads of years, yet obferve, 
.that no man when he dies lofes any more 
than that inftant portion of time which he 
then lived.; and that he only lives that mo¬ 
ment of life which he is conftantly lofing; 
fo that the longeft and the Ihorteft life, in 
this view, come to the fame thing.-)- For 
the prelent time is equal to every one, 
.though that which is pall may have been 
unequal. 

But, .that the portion of life which we lofe 
at our death is a mere point or inftant, ap¬ 
pears from hence, that no one can lofe either 
,what is paft or what is future. For how can 
he lofe what he is not now pofieffed of? 

* Above, §. 1. 

-f- This conceit was a common topic of confolation, 
Inch as it is, among the Stoics of that age. 

See Seneca Nat, Quseft. 1.-6, 

Thefe 
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Thefe two things then it may be worth 
■While to attend to 5 firft, that as the courfe 
of nature has been the fame from all eter¬ 
nity, and every thing comes round in a 
circle j whether we behold this fame fcene 
for one hundred or one hundred thoufand 
years* it comes toi much the fame thing. 

The other obfervation I have already 
made, that he who lives the longeft, and he 
who dies the earlieft, when they do die* 
their lofs is equal. For they are only de¬ 
prived of the prefent moment, which is all 
they have to lofe.*' 

15. Every thing depends on Opinionf, 
(as Monimus the Cynic obferved.) This 
maxim may be ufeful in lome refpe<£ts, if 
we only apply what he lpoke lomewhat 
plaufibly* where truth will warrant the ap¬ 
plication. 

* Ridiculous as this quibble is, opinions not lels ab- 
iurd, iii almoll every fcience, have pafled unexamined 
from generation to generation. 

t " Tlxylx This is Lord Shaftfbury’s motto, 

Vshich he defcaflts upon vol. ii. p. 437. “ All good is 

as we fancy it, and opinion is all in all.” 

G 16. There 
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16. There are various ways by which 
the mind of man debafes itfelf; particularly, 
when, by repining at thofe events which 
happen in the courfe of nature, he becomes 
a mere abfcefs or an ufelefs excrefcence in 
that univerfal fyftem of which he is a part, 
and in which every individual is compre¬ 
hended. 

Again; When we take an averfion to any 
one, and thwart him on every occafion, with 
an intention to do him fome injury; which 
is generally the cafe with people that indulge 
their refentment. 

Thirdly; A man evidently debafes him- 
felf, when he becomes a Have to pleafure, 
or is fubdued by pain. 

Fourthly; When he a£ts with difiimula- 
tion or fraud, or does or fays any thing 
contrary to truth. 

Laftly; When a man a£ts without 
thought or defign, and exerts himfelf at 
random, without any regard to the confe- 
quence; whereas every the moil minute ac¬ 
tion ought to be directed to fome end or 
ufeful purpofe. Now the chief end of every 
rational 
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rational being, is to be governed by the laws 
of the univerfe, the oldeft and moft vene¬ 
rable of all communities. 

17. The whole period of human life is a 
mere point our being frail and tranfient, 
our perception obfcure, the whole frame of 
our body tending to putrefaction. The foul 
itfelf is the Iport of paffions. The freaks 
of fortune not fubjeCt to calculation or con¬ 
jecture, fame is undiftinguifhing and capri¬ 
cious : In a word, every thing relating to 
our body is fleeting, and glides away like a 
ftream, and the reveries of the foul are a 
vapour and a dream. Indeed, life itfelf is a 
continual warfare, and a pilgrimage in a 
ftrange country; and pofthumous fame is 
near akin to oblivion. 

What then can conduCt us fafely on this 
journey of life ? Nothing but true wifdom 
or philofophy. Now this confifts in culti¬ 
vating and preferving from injury and dis¬ 
grace that good genius* within us, our foul, 
undifturbed and fuperior to plealure and 

* Thus they often fpeak of the rational foul. 

G 2 pain. 
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1 6. There are various ways by ■which 
the mind of man debafes itfelf; particularly, 
when, by repining at thole events which 
happen in the courfe of nature, he becomes 
a mere abfcefs or an ufelefs excrefcence in 
that univerfal fyftem of which he is a part, 
and in which every individual is compre¬ 
hended. 

Again; When we take an averfion to any 
one, and thwart him on every occafion, with 
an intention to do him fome injury; which 
is generally the cafe with people that indulge 
their refentment. 

Thirdly; A man evidently debafes him- 
felf, when he becomes a Have to pleafure, 
or is iubdued by pain. 

Fourthly ; When he adts with difiimula- 
tion or fraud, or does or fays any thing 
contrary to truth. 

Laftly; When a man adits without 
thought or defign, and exerts himfelf at 
random, without any regard to the confe- 
quence; whereas every the moll minute ac¬ 
tion ought to be diredted to fome end or 
ufeful purpofe. Now the chief end of every 
rational 
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rational being, is to be governed by the laws 
of the univerfe, the oldeft and moft vene¬ 
rable of all communities. 

17. The whole period of human life is a 
mere point; our being frail and trarifient, 
our perception obfeure, the whole frame of 
our body tending to putrefaction. The foul 
itfelf is the Iport of paffions. The freaks 
of fortune not fubjeCt to calculation or con¬ 
jecture, fame is undiftinguifhing and capri¬ 
cious : In a word, every thing relating to 
our body is fleeting, and glides away like a 
ftream, and the reveries of the foul are a 
vapour and a dream. Indeed, life itfelf is a 
continual warfare, and a pilgrimage in a 
ftrange country; and pofthumous fame is 
near akin to oblivion. 

What then can conduCt us fafely on this 
journey of life ? Nothing but true wifdom 
or philofophy. Now this eonfifts in culti¬ 
vating and preferving from injury and dif- 
grace that good genius* within us, our foul, 
undifturbed and fuperior to pleafure and 

* Thus they often fpeak of the rational loul. 

G 2 


pain. 
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pain, not acting at random* or doing any 
thing in vain, or with falfhood and diffimu- 
lation; to do or leave undone whatever we 
pleafe, without being influenced by the will 
or the opinion of other men. 

Moreover, to acquiefce in whatever comes 
to pafs, either by accident or the decrees of 
fate, as proceeding from the fame caufe 
whence we ourfelves are derived. 

On the whole, philofophy will teach us 
to wait for death with calmnefs and equani¬ 
mity, as being no more than the diffolution 
of thofe elements of which every animal is 
eompofed. Now if no damage accrues to 
thofe feveral elements, in their continual 
changes or migrations from one body to 
another, why fhould any one be apprehen- 
five of any injury from the change of the 
whole? It is agreeable to the courfe of na¬ 
ture; but what is fuch cannot be evil* 

[Written at Carnuntum, a city in Pannonia, now 
part of Hungary.] 

* The repetition of this and many other fentiments in 
this work, tho’ Cafaubon excufes it as inculcating what 
cannot be toO often repeated, yet it certainly proves, that 
it was not intended for the publick in this incorreft ft ate. 
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§. i. TT is of importance to refledt, not 
X only that our life is continually 
wearing away, and that every day a Hill 
fmaller portion of it remains; but likewife 
that, although it Ihould be prolonged to a 
more diftant period, it is yet uncertain, wher 
ther the fame vigour of underftanding will 
be afforded us, to comprehend and tranfadt 
the common affairs of life, or to contem¬ 
plate accurately the nature of things human 
and divine. For fuppofe a man fhould b^ 
reduced to a ftate of dotage and mental im- 
becillity, he may ftill difcharge the animal 
functions; he may breathe, bp nourifhed, 
have the power of perception, retain his 
appetite and other faculties of that kind; 
but to make a proper ufe of his higher 
G 3 powers,. 
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powers, to adjuft the meafures of duty, to 
reduce his ideas to any regular order, and to 
determine when it is time for him to leave 
the world,* and whatever of this kind re¬ 
quires the ufe of a cultivated mind; all thefe 
things muft then be extinguiftied for ever. 

We ought therefore to be expeditious in 
our affairs, not only becaufe we approach 
daily nearer to our end, but alfo becaufe 
our intellects and our comprehenfion of 
things may ceale before the termination of 
our lives. 

2. This alfo is worthy of obfervation, 
that there are many accidental circumflances 
attending the productions of nature, which 
are not without their beauty and attraction, j- 

* The better fort of Stoics allowed of a voluntary 
death only on very urgent and important occafions; 
“ For our country, our friends, intolerable pain, incurable 
cli/cafes, fefr.” They often, however, miftook the cafe, 
and mifapplied their do&rine. See the Preface. 

This is a very extraordinary l'eftion. M. Aurelius 
feems to have viewed things in a peculiar light, and with 
the eyes of a painter, (which art he had learned of Diog- 
nctus) and fees beauties in objects that efcape the notice 
of common oblervers. 


Even 
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Even in the works of art. (to inftance in a 
familiar operation) there are often, contrary 
to the intention of the baker, little cracks 
or irregularities in the furface of a loaf of 
bread which have fomething agreeable in 
them, and which, in a peculiar manner, ex¬ 
cite the appetite. Thus figs, when they 
are throughly ripe, open and difcover their 
richnefs. Olives alfo, when they are ready 
to fall of thcmfelves and are almoft decayed, 
have a particularly beautiful appearance. 

In like manner the bending down of full 
ears of corn, the fierce brows of the lion, 
the foam dropping from the jaws of a wild 
boar, and many other things of this kind, 
which are far from having any beauty in 
themfelves j yet, if we confider them as con¬ 
comitants of the productions of nature, are 
interefting and ornamental. 

He then, who has a tafte for thefe fpe- 
culations, and a capacity to penetrate more 
deeply into the works of nature, will difco¬ 
ver that there is hardly any thing, which, 
confidered in that light, does not form a 
beautiful harmony and connection with the 
whole. 
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whole. Such a one will behold, for inftance, 
the extended jaws of favage beafts with no 
lefs pleafure in real life,* than when repre- 
fented by the moft fkilful ftatuary or painter. 
Even the marks of mature old age in man 
or woman, and the tempting bloom of 
youth, will afford equal pleafure to a dif- 
cerning Ipeftator of this turn. 

There are other things of the like kind 
which have no charms to vulgar eyes, and 
are only difcernible by thofe who are fami¬ 
liar with the works of nature, and view 
them with tafte and intelligence. 

j. Hippocrates, after having cured in¬ 
numerable difeafes, was himfelf at length 
cut off by a difeafe. The Chaldeans un¬ 
dertook to foretell the death of others, but 
were themfelves obliged to fubmit to fate. 
Alexander, Pompey, and Caius| Ctefar, 
who laid wafte lo many cities, and deftroyed 
lb many myriads of horl'e and foot in the 

* Mr. Jlurkc’s remarks on “ Terror" may be here 
ponAiltcd. it Sublime &c." p. *. §• 

+ Julius Ca:f:ir, generally called by his pnenomcu 
Caius in old autliors. 
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field of battle, were themfelves forced to 
quit the field of life at laft. 

Heraclitus, who has difoourfod fo philo- 
fophrcally on the world’s being deftroyed by 
fire, was himfelf deftroyed by a contrary 
element and died of a dropfy. Democritus 
was devoured by vermin; Socrates fell a 
vi(ftim to a worfe kind of vermin, his falfe 
accufers. 

But to what are all thefe inftances ap¬ 
plied? Why, you have gone a-board, you 
have fet fail, performed your voyage; dis¬ 
embark then, and go on fhore. And if you 
are deftined to another ftate of exiftence, 
you will find no place deftitute of the care 
of Providence. But if all fenfation is to 
ceafe, you will no longer be to ftruggle 
either againll pain or pleafure; nor be a 
Have to this vile body. For at prefent the 
foul, which is all intelligence and a portion 
of the divinity, is in fubjedtion to what is 
mere dull: and putrefaction. 

4. Do not fquander what remains of your 
Jife in bufy enquiries after the condudt of 
other people; unlel's it has any reference to the 
good 
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good of the community. For this will only 
detain you from more ufeful purfuits. Do 
not, for inftance, be folicitous to know what 
fuch a man is about, or for what reafon he 
a£ts thus; what he fays, or what are his fen- 
timents, or what projedl he has in hand; 
nor, in fhort, any thing that may divert your 
attention from your own rational conduct. 
In the feries of your meditations, therefore, 
let every thing ufelefs or fuperfluous be 
avoided; efpecially whatever has the leaft 
appearance of a malignant or impertinent 
curiofity. 

Indeed you fhould regulate your thoughts 
in fuch a manner, that if any one fhould afk 
you, on a fudden, what is the fubjeft of them, 
you may anfwer him without embarraff- 
ment; fo that they may evidently appear to 
be all fimplicity and benevolence, and fuch 
as become a being born for fociety; free 
from every idea of fenfuality or lafciviouf- 
nefs; from rancour, envy, or fufpicion; or 
from any other feQjiment, which, if you 
were to confefs it, would occafion a blufb. 

A man 
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A man thus difpofed may claim the firft 
rank amongft mortals ; being in fome mea- 
fure a kind of prieft or fubftitute of the Gods 
themfelves, and under the particular pro¬ 
tection of the genius within him; who pre- 
ferves him untainted by pleafure, invulner¬ 
able by pain, void of every licentious and 
•every malicious propenfity. 

Thus he contends for the nobleft prize, 
and ftands firm and invincible by any weak 
paffion; and being deeply fraught with juft 
fentiments, he lives entirely latisfied with 
every event that comes to puis, and is allotted 
him by fate. 

He rarely, and (as I cbferved before) ne¬ 
ver without reference to the good of the 
community, interferes in other people’s 
concerns;* confining his whole attention to 
his own moral improvement, yet confider- 
ing the duties which arife from his connec- 

* In oppofition to this icntiment, Gataker quotes St. 
Chryfoftom; anti Tully fays, many people, either from 
attention to their own i nterell or from milanthropy, un¬ 
der a pretence of minding their own bulinefs, are really 
guilty of injuftice. OIF. b. i. §. 9. 
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tion with the univerfal iyftem of nature, as 
the firft and moft facred obligations. For 
that which is allotted to every one by fate, 
is intended to conduce to the happinefs of 
the whole and of every individual.*' 

He likewile reflects that all rational be¬ 
ings are in fome fenfe allied to each other; 
and that kindnefs and humanity to our fellow 
creatures are efiential to the nature of inan. 

However, that the good opinion of every 
one, indifcriminately, is not worth our at¬ 
tention, but only of thofe who live in a 
manner that becomes the dignity of their 
nature. 

As for the herd of mankind, he is too 
well acquainted with their condudb both in 
in private and in publick; their infamous 
connections, the difiipation of their days 
and the revels of their nights. He cannot 
therefore be very ambitious of the praife or 
approbation of fuch capricious people, who 
are often at a lofs to pleafe themlelves. 

T I have endeavoured to guefs at the fenfe of this paf- 
fage ; though the text teems corrupted, and Gataker and 
M. Caiaubon item much puzzled to explain it. 

5. Never 
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51 Never go with reluctance to difcharge 
your duty; nor ever aCt without a regard to 
the common good; nor till you have care¬ 
fully inveftigated the matter in hand; nor 
ever in oppofition to better judgments. 

Never aim at fetting off your fentiments 
with affeCled elegance, nor ufe too many 
words on any occafion; norindeed be ambi¬ 
tious of engaging in a multiplicity of affairs. 

Take care that the good genius* which 
prefides in your bofom may be pleafed with 
his charge; when you a< 5 t with a manly for¬ 
titude, as becomes a man advanced in years, 
as a citizen and a Roman, and as a fovereign 
prince,f who conducts himfelf as one always 
prepared to quit the field on the firft“ found¬ 
ing of the retreat;” who maintains luch a 
character for probity as to render oaths or 
vouchers unneceffary to the truth of his af- 
fertions. But this circumftance is par lieu- 

* The Platonilts, as well as the Stoics, fpeak of the 
dtemon or divinity that prefides in the loul. 

f From this and various other expreflions, it is evident 
that the Emperor iiitended thefe Maxims and Refcl<vcs for 
regulating his own couduft. 
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larly honourable% to a wife man, that he 
wants not the affiftance of others; nor de¬ 
pends for his happinefs and tranquillity on 
the opinion of mankind. 

We fhould endeavour therefore to be ha¬ 
bitually upright; and have if poffible no 
errors to be corrected. 

6 . If you have difcovered any thing in 
human life preferable to truth, ju’ftice, tem¬ 
perance, or fortitude; in fhort, any thing 
more excellent than a mind fatisfied with 
itfelf, and fufficient to its own happinefs; 
and whilft it a< 5 ts conformably to right rea- 
fon, acquiefces in whatever, without its own 
choice, is allotted it by fate;—if, I fay, you 
have difcovered any thing luperior to thefe 
virtues, purfue it with your utmoft effort, 
and enjoy your difcovery. 

But if nothing can be conceived more 
excellent than, by the affiftance of the good 
genius that prefides within you, to have fub- 
dued your appetites, to have examined 
every appearance by the rules of reafon, and 

X So M. Cafaubon underftands it. 

(as 
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(as Socrates ufed to fay) ft to have with¬ 
drawn arid abftradted your mind from the 
impreffions of fenfe;” to have fubmitted 
yourfelf to the care of the Gods, and to have 
ftudied the welfare of mankind; if you think 
every thing of lefs importance, and con¬ 
temptible in comparifon with thefe things, 
never beftow a thought upon any other ob¬ 
ject, which, by diverting your attention, 
may prevent you from purfuing your chief 
good without diftra&ion. For it is a kind 
of rebellion againft the fovereignty of reafon, 
to fuffer any thing foreign to incroach on 
her province. Such, for inftance, as popu¬ 
lar applaufe, the love of power or wealth, 
or fenfual pleafure: If any of thefe are ad¬ 
mitted, for a moment, they will foon gain 
the afcendant, and lead you captive. 

But do you, 1 fay, freely and unequivo¬ 
cally make your choice, and give the prefer¬ 
ence to what is moft excellent, and firmly 
adhere to it. Now that is moft excellent 
which is moft advantageous; I mean ad¬ 
vantageous to you as a rational creature; 
and this you muft readily embrace. But if 
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it be only fo to the animal or fenfual part of 
you, by all means rejedt it. And that you 
may inveftigate the truth in this cafe with: 
the more fafety,- fuller not your judgment 
to be biafied by any external and plaufible 
appearance with which it is furrounded. 

7. Never adopt any meafure as condu¬ 
cing to your intereft, which lays you under 
a necefiity of violating your honour or your 
modefty; or may excite your hatred or your 
fufpicion, or provoke you to execrate any 
one, or to pradtife diflimulation; or, in 
fliort, to entertain a wifh which will not bear 
the light, but muft be concealed from the 
world by walls and curtains. For he who 
pays the principal regard to his own con- 
fcience and the good genius within him, and 
to the facred rights of virtue; you will never 
hear fuch a one utter tragical complaints,* 
or pathetically lamenting his hard fate, or 
wishing to fly to folitude to indulge, or to 

* The original is, “ will not furnilh a fubjeft for tra¬ 
gedy as Epifletus fays, “ What is tragedy, but a re- 
prelentation of the unrdhained pall ion 3 of men exprefled 
inverfe? &c." B. i. c. 4- 

company 
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company to foothe, his melancholy; and, 
what is of moft confequence, he will live in 
fuch a manner as neither to court death, 
nor to flee from it with terror, being abfo- 
lutely indifferent how long of how fhort a 
lpace of time his vital fpirit is to be con¬ 
fined to its body; and if he were to depart 
this inftant, he is prepared for his diffolution, 
and ready to execute with decency and fub- 
miflion whatever other funftions may be 
allotted him; having through life made it 
his ftudy religioufly to obferve and praftife 
the duties of a rational creature and one 
born for fociety. 

8 . In a mind properly cultivated,and pu¬ 
rified by the precepts of philolbphy, you will 
difcover no fymptom of vice or impurity, 
nothing unfound under a. ipecious appear¬ 
ance. Death can never furprife fuch a one 
in an imperfedt ftate, before he has com¬ 
pleted his moral charadter; nor can we fay 
of him, as of an adtor, that he has quitted 
the ftage before the tragedy is finifhed. For 
in fuch a one, there is nothing remains oF 
feryility or of oftentation, nothing embar- 
H raffed. 
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raffed, nothing Jelfijh ; nothing but what 
lhews an independent fpirit, and a freedom 
from every thing artful and difengenuous.* 

9. Pay a reverential regard to that faculty 
by which you form your opinions; for every 
thing, depends upon this, that no opinion 
be foftered in your breaft that is not confo- 
nant to nature and to the condition of a ra¬ 
tional being: but realbn and nature require 
that we never aft precipitately or at random, 
that we aft with benevolence to mankind, 
and with fubmiffion to the Gods. 

10. Without perplexing yourlelf with a 
multiplicity of precepts, therefore, let thofe 
few above-mentioned be retained in your 
mind. Recolleft, moreover, what I have 
formerly remarked,f “ that every one lives 
that moment only which is now prefent.” 
For the reft of his life is either already paft, 
or is wrapt in uncertainty. 

* Gataker quotes Tertullian on this paflage: 

‘ Nihil veritas erubefcit, nifi abfcondi.’ Truthblulhes 
at nothing but being concealed. 

f See this conceit, b. ii. §. 14. 


The 
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The life of every one, therefore, is evi¬ 
dently a mere point of time. This world 
indeed in which we live is but a mere cor¬ 
ner of the univerfe, and the moft extenfive 
pofthumous fame a very trifling affair; and 
is to pafs through a fuccefflon of infignifi- 
cant mortals, who know little of themfelves, 
and much lefs therefore of thole who have 
long fubmitted to their deftiny. 

11. To the precepts already given, let the 
following be added:—To define or form a 
clear description of every objedt which pre- 
fents itfelf to the imagination; that you may 
fee diftindtly, what is its real nature, when 
viewed in itfelf, ftripped of every adventitious 
circumftance; to difcover by what name it 
ought to be diftinguifhed,and the true names 
to be fixed to thofe ideas of which it is com- 
pofed, and into which it is to be refolved.* 
For nothing can contribute more to exalt 
the mind to its proper pitch of greatnefs 
than to be able to examine, and fee in its 

* The Stoics are very fond of fubtle difquifitions of 
this kind. 

* H 2 proper 
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proper light, every incident that befals us 
in the courfe of our lives, and to have them 
always in our view, lb as to diftinguifh to 
what part or delcription of mankind fuch 
incidents may be deemed ufeful, and in what 
manner; what importance it may be of to 
the univerfe in general, and to man in par¬ 
ticular, as a citizen of that great metropolis, 
of which other cities are no more than pri¬ 
vate families. 

I muft examine then of what nature every 
objedb is, which is prefented to my contem¬ 
plation, of what parts it is compofed, and 
how long it is calculated to endure; what 
particular virtues every incident is intended 
to call forth, whether clemency or fortitude, 
truth, fidelity, integrity, or contentment, 
and the like. 

On every incident, good or bad, a man 
lhould be able to pronounce on the proba¬ 
ble caufe: * £ This proceeds from the will 
of the Gods;” this was the effedt of that 
connected feries of events eftablifhed by 
fate;* this of a fortuitous concurrence of 


*- See the Preface. 


various 
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various circumftances. Some difagreeable 
incident was brought upon me, perhaps, by 
one of the fame tribe, the fame city, or even 
of the fame family, ignorant probably of 
that relation which fubfifts between all ani¬ 
mated beings. But I, who am not igno¬ 
rant of it, will treat him, according to the 
laws of that community, with juftice and 
benevolence. 

As to things indifferent,* or of a middle 
nature, as far as I can form a conjedture of 
the eftimation in/ which they ought to be 
held, I will adb accordingly. 

12. If, in conformity to right reafon, you 
tranfadt whatever affairs you have in hand 
with attention, fteadinefs, and benevolence, 
and without fuffering any thing foreign to 
your prefent purpofe to interfere, you pay 
the fame deference to the divine monitor 
within you, as if you were the next moment 
to part for ever; if you can thus perfevere, 

* Though the Stoics thought every thing “ indiffe 
rent” except the m xxhov dyxOov, virtue and honour; 
they allowed the goods of fortune, &c. to be ufeful, the 
jiot necejfary. 

H 3 inattentive 
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inattentive to any thing further, and without 
fhrinking from any difficulty, and aft with 
fimplicity and energy, according to the na¬ 
ture of the prefent bufinefs, with an heroic 
regard to truth in all your words; you will 
thus fecure an happy life. 

Now it is not in the power of any one to 
prevent your afting thus. 

13. As medical operators*' have their 
feveral inftruments always ready at hand for 
fudden and unexpefted accidents and opera¬ 
tions, fo fliould you be furnifhed with cer¬ 
tain maxims and principles, by which you 
may diftinguilh the nature and connection 
between things human and divine; and aft, 
upon the moft trifling occafion, as one con¬ 
vinced of fuch a connection. For you will 
never aft properly with regard to men, 

* Every one knows that phyfick and chirurgery were 
for many ages pra&ifed by the fame perfons amongll the 
ancients, and the art was held in great ellimition. 

’ivflpos yap av/)g aioAXidii avidi-ios ccvopcdv. 

Horn. II. 11. 

“ One medical man is worth one hundred common 
men.” See Pope’s note on Machaon, II. 11 • 

without 
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without confidering the relation they bear 
to the Gods: and the reverfe of this is true. 

14. Do not fuffer yourlelf any longer to 
deviate from the right path of life. You 
were born to live as well as to read. You 
will hardly have time to perufe your own 
little Commentaries f in your journal or me¬ 
morandum book, much lefs to read all the 
exploits of the ancient Greeks and Romans ; 
and your extracts which you have made from 
other authors for your conduit and amufe- 
ment in your old age. Make all poffible 
fpeed then to the chief end of all inftrudtion; 
and without hopes of any further external 
aid, rely on your own refolution, if you have 
any regard to your own happinefsjJ which 
thofe 


f As moft of tliefe precepts ore addrcfl'ed to himfelf, it 
appears probable, that the Emperor alludes to fome 
Commentaries," which he is fuppoled to have written 
of his own life ; and the modell title which he gives 
them, v-antJLm/Mzhat, “ little Commentaries,” makes this 
the more plaulible, 

t I have followed Gataker’s opinion, in not fepnrating 
this from the former feition ; chiefly as it ieems confonant 
to Seneca’s fentiments. „ 

Grammaticus 
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may do who arc no critics in language, and 
•who do not know all the grammatical or 
logical fignification of words, and in how 
many fenfes, for inftance, “ to (leal, to fow, 
to buy, to reft,” may be taken, and the like. 

The knowledge of our duty indeed is not 
the object of fight or any external fenfe, but 
of the eye of the mind or our mental faculties. 

15. Man confifts of a body, a foul or 
vital fpirit, aijd the mind or intellectual 
faculty. To the body belong fenfationsj 
to the foul or vital fpirit, appetites and paf- 
fionsj and rational principles to the intel¬ 
lectual faculty or mind. 

Now, to receive the impreffion of objeCts 
on the fenfes, is common to us with other 

Gr:unui:iticus circa curnin fermonis verfatur; ct fi la- 
tiiis evagari vult circa biflorias ; jam, ut longillime lines 
luos proferat, circa carmiiia. Quid hoi-fun ad virlulcm 
viam llcrnit? Sun. Up. 45. 

** The grammarian'!) chief attention is confined to Ryle 
ami exprellion 5 or, if lie takes a little wider compafs, it 
extends to hiltory ; Imtliippolc he proceeds to his utmoft 
limits, the Rmitnrc of a poem and the modulation of 
verfe; what tendency has any thing of this kind to 
fmoolh the road to virtue ? 


animals 
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animals of every kind; to be forcibly hur¬ 
ried away by the mechanical impulle of our 
appetites and pafiions, is the property of 
brute creatures and beads of prey; of de¬ 
bauchees and tyrants, of a Phalaris* or a 
Nero. And even athcifts and traitors to 
their country, and thole who in -private will 
commit every thing bale and deteftable, 
may yet be guided, by the mind or rational 
faculty, to perform fuch plaufible duties 
as may gain them popularity amongft the 
vulgar. 

If all other human aftions, therefore, like 
thofe which I have mentioned, are common 
to all mankind, what peculiar diftin&ion 
remains for a wile and good man, but to be 
eafy and contented under every event of hu¬ 
man life, and die decrees of fate? Not to 
offend the divine principle that refides in 
his foul, nor difturb the tranquillity of his 
mind by a variety of fantailical purfuits; 
but to keep himlelf calm, and follow with 
decency the dictates of his heavenly mo¬ 
nitor, 

* The tyrant of Sicily. 

To 
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To obferve a ftridt regard to truth in his 
words, and juftice in his aCtions; and though 
all mankind fliould confpire to queftion his 
integrity and his modefty, and even difpute 
with him his own feelings and his pretenfions 
to happinefs; he is not offended at their in¬ 
credulity, nor yet deviates from the path 
which leads him properly to the true end of 
life; at which every one fliould endeavour 
to arrive with a clear confcience, undaunted 
and prepared for his diffolution, refigned to 
his fate without murmuring or reluctance. 


2ND OF THE THIRD BOOK. 



MEDITATIONS. 


BOOK IV. 


§. i. \JL THEN the mind or ruling prin- 
V V ciple is properly regulated, it 
can with eale and at any time adapt itfelf to 
the various events oflife, which are prefented 
to it for the fubjedt of its operations. For it 
is not particularly attached to any one fubjedfc 
or mode of addon. It exerts itfelf with a 
preference indeed on things more agreeable, 
but with a referve* of acquiefcencej and if 
chance throw any thing of a contrary qua- 

* “ With a referve.” This was a'falvo, which the 
Stoics fometimes found it neceflaiy to make xife of. 
Tlius Seneca fays, “ Nothingcan happen contrary to the 
expectation of a wife man—becaufe he forefaw that fome- 
thing might intervene to prevent his defigns.” What 
they meant feems no more, than that, in fpite of fox-tune, 
their refignation and patience would make them happy. 

See B. v. §. iS. 

lity 
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]ity in its way, it takes that for the fubjeCt 
of its philofophy to work upon;* which, 
like a ltrong fire, converts and affimilates 
that to its own fubftance, which would ex- 
tinguifli a flight flame, triumphs over all 
refiftance, and becomes more brilliant by 
this addition of combuftible matter. 

2. Never a£t at random on the moft 
trifling occaflon, nor contrary to the fpecu- 
lative principles of that art, which tends to 
the perfecting of human life. 

3. Men are continually in fearch of fome 
fequeftcred retreat, fome villa on the fea- 
fhore, or on fome airy mountain,f And 
you, my friend, were formerly very much 
attached to retirement. But this is evi¬ 
dently 

* Seneca anti Marcus Antoninus frequently illuftratc 
each other i—“ Non fapientem cnfibtts hominunt excipi- 
inus, fed error thus.'' De Tranquil, c. 13, See. 

“ Our wile man is not exempted from the common 
acciJcnts of men, but from their eirors,” (in their beha¬ 
viour under them) See. 

'I Seneca is perpetually inveighing again ft the luxury 
of the Homans in this refpeit; “ Nulhts eft lacus, eui 
IP villttriim veftraruni falligia immineant, nullum flu- 
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dently a mere vulgar conception of things. 
You have it in your power, at any time and 
in any place, to retire into yourfelf ; and 
where can a man find a more peaceful or 
more undilturbed repofe than in his own 
foul? efpecially one, who, when he looks 
into his own breaft, finds nothing there but 
a perfeCt calm; fuch a calm I mean as arifes 
from order and well-regulated pafiions and 
affections. 

To this kind of retirement then you 
fhould continually have rccourfe, and renew 
and invigorate your virtuous refolutions. 

But you fhould alfo furnifh yourfelf with 
lbme fhort elementary principles, which 
you may always have ready at hand, to ba- 
nilh every uneafy reflection, and fend you 
back to the world prepared againft and fu- 
perior to every vexatious occurrence. 

men, Uttus, mons. Ubicunque fcatebunt aquarum ca- 
IcKt'mm vena:, ibi nova divcri'oria luxuria; excitabuntur.” 

Ep. S9. 

“ There is no lake, river, /bore, or mountain, where 
your villas do not erc<St their lofty tops. Wherever veins 
of ivarm water abound, new lodghtg-bcufes will be imme¬ 
diately built to gratify your luxury,” &c. 


For 
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For what is it that provokes you ? The 
malignity of mankind perhaps becaufe you 
forget your maxim, cc That all rational 
beings were made for their mutual comfort, 
and that to bear with the infirmities of each 
other is an important part of juftice;” and 
moreover, that they who offend you, do it 
through ignorance, and therefore would not 
do it, if they were better informed. 

And how many wretched mortals have 
we feen carried to their graves, and now 
mouldered into duff, amidft their furious 
animofities, fufpicions, and even hoftile at¬ 
tacks on each other’s perfons, which termi¬ 
nated but with their lives. A truce then 
with your refentment! nor torment yourfelf 
thus to no purpofe. 

But°you are out of humour, perhaps, and 
diffatisfied with the general adminiftration 
of the world and your own deftiny:—What! 
when you recollect this disjunctive propor¬ 
tion, tc That the world is governed either 
by a v/ife Providence, or by a fortuitous 
concourfe of atoms!” And in either cafe it 
is to be confidefed as one great city; and 



Ill 
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no individual citizen can complain of what 
is for the good of the whole j as it has often 
been proved. 

But perhaps you are afflifted with feme 
bodily pain, or ill health; yet confider that 
the mind, when fee retires into herlelf, and 
furveys her own privilege, is no way con¬ 
cerned in thofe commotions, whether plea- 
fing or difagreeable, which are railed in the 
animal fyftem. Add to this, thole maxims 
which have often been inculcated to you, 
concerning pleafure and pain, and to which 
you have unequivocally affented, and be 
content. 

But laftly, can you be felicitous about 
your {lender lhare of fame, when you reflect 
with what a fatal Ipeed all things are tending 
to oblivion, to that immenfe chaos of infinite 
duration, pall and to come ? Confider alfo 
the emptinefs and vanity of applaufe, and 
how undifcinguilhing is the judgement of 
thofe who are to bellow it, and to what nar¬ 
row limits it is confined. For this whole 
globe is, comparatively, but a mere point, 
and how fmall a portion of it is inhabited! 

and 
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and of thefe inhabitants, how fmall a number 
of them, and how contemptible a fet of 
creatures they are, upon whom you muft be 
dependant for your applaufe! 

Remember therefore to retire into this 
little recefs in your own bofom; and above 
all things, do not diftra£t your thoughts, nor 
be too intent on any worldly purfuit, but 
preferve your freedom, and confider things 
as a man of fpirit, as a member of fociety, 
as a creature deftined to mortality. 

But amongft thofe maxims, which ought 
always to be prefent to your view, thefe 
two are not the leaft important: 

Firft, That the external objedls them- 
felves cannot reach the mind, but remain 
inoffenfive and at a diftance. It is our opi¬ 
nion of things that raifes all the ftorms and 
tumults in our breads. 

The other infallible truth is, that this 
whole feene of things which we now behold 
will very lliortly be Ihifted and exift no more. 
And indeed you fliould bear in mind, how 
many changes you yourfelf have already 
been witnefs to. The univerle fubfifts by 
perpetual 
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perpetual changes,* and the happinefs of 
life itfelf depends on opinion. 

4. If the intellectual faculty be common 
to all mankind, then reafon, from which 
we are denominated rational creatures, muft 
be common likewife: and, if fo, we muft 
all have the fame principle of action and 
the fame law. If this be granted, we are 
all fellow-citizens of the fame common¬ 
wealth, and of courfe the whole univerfe is 
one body politick. For what other com¬ 
munity is there of which the whole race of 
mankind can be fuppofed to partake ? Does 
it then proceed from our being members of 
this community, that we are partakers of in¬ 
tellect, of reafon, of law ? or from what other 
caufe? For, as the earthy particles of my 
body are imparted to me from the earth, 
and the watery, the aerial, and the fiery 
particles are derived from their refpeCtive 
elements, (for nothing which now exifts 

* Literally, “ Tlie univerfe is change; and life, opi¬ 
nion,” An unautliorifed fentiment of fome fceptick, and 
adopted by Lord Shaftlbury. See b. *. §. 15. 

I 


can 
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can proceed from nothing, nor be refolved 
into non-exiftence) fo likewife the intellec¬ 
tual faculty mutt proceed from fome other 
caufe of its own kind.* 

5. Our death and our birth are equally 
the myfterious work of nature. Death is 
the diflolution of thole elements which at 
our birth compofed our frame. There is 
nothing in this affair which we need be 
afliamed of; as there is nothing in it repug¬ 
nant to the nature of an intellectual being, 
nor any thing but what is the refult of his 
ftruCture and conftitution. 

6. Such behaviour from fuch particular 
characters is in fome meafure necejfary ; and 
he that is diffatisfied with this may as well 
expeCt the fig-tree to be free from acrid 
juice.f But by all means reflect, that both 

* The reader, who finds no plealure or improvement 
in this and the like fubtle reafoning, has an eafy remedy 
in omitting it. 

-)• Nemo natura: fanus irafeitur. Quis enim mirari 
velit non in fylveftribus dumis poma pendere ? 

Sen. dc Ira, 1. 2. 

“ No one in his fenlcs is angry with the conftitution of 
nature. Who would be furprifed that he found no 
grapes on a hawthorn-buih ? 
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you and the perfon, whoever he is, that of¬ 
fends you, will in a very fhort time be no 
more, nor will your very names long fur- 
vive you.* 

7 . Redtify your opinion of the matter, 
and do not fuppofe yourfelf injured, and 
your complaint will ceafe:—And if you can 
find nothing to complain of, there is no 
harm done. 

8. That which does not make a man 
morally worfe, cannot make his life lels 
happy, nor injure him in any relpedt. It 
is necefiary for the good of the world that 
it Ihould be fo. 

9. That whatever comes to pafs is for 
the beft ■, if you accurately examine it, you 


’* Seneca fays many fine tilings on the fubjeft, which, 
though fomewliat trite, cannot be too freely inculcated s 
“ Jam ilhis inimicitias quas implacabili gerimus odio, 
febris aut aliud malum corporis, vetabit geri. Jam par 
acerrimum media mors dirimet.” De Iral. iii. 42. 

“ A fever, orfome other malady, will foon put an end 
to tljole quarrels which we carry on with fuch implacable 
animofity. Death, at leaft, will foon part the moll fu¬ 
rious combatants." 


will 
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can proceed from nothing, nor be refolved 
into non-exiftence) fo likewife the intellec¬ 
tual faculty mutt proceed from fome other 
caufe of its own kind.* 

5. Our death and our birth are equally 
the myfterious work of nature. Death is 
the diffolution of thofe elements which at 
our birth compofed our frame. There is 
nothing in this affair which we need be 
afhamed of; as there is nothing in it repug¬ 
nant to the nature of an intellectual being, 
nor any thing but what is the refult of his 
ItruCture and conftitution. 

6. Such behaviour from fuch particular 
characters is in lome meafure neceffary ; and 
he that is diffatisfied with this may as well 
expeCt the fig-tree to be free from acrid 
juice.f But by all means refieCt, that both 

* The reader, who finds no pleafiire or improvement 
in this and the like fubtle reafoning, has an eafy remedy 
in omitting it. 

+ Nemo naturae farvus irafcitur. Quis enim mirari 
velit non in fylveftribus dumis poma pendere ? 

Sen. de Ira, 1. 2. 

“ No one in his fenfes is angry with the conftitution of 
nature. Who would be furprifed that he found no 
grapes on a hawthorn-bulh ? 
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you and the perfon, whoever he is, that of¬ 
fends you, will in a very lhort time be no 
more, nor will your very names long lur- 
vive you.* 

7. Rectify your opinion of the matter, 
and do not fuppofe yourfelf injured, and 
your complaint will ceafe:—And if you can 
find nothing to complain of, there is no 
harm done. 

8. That which does not make a man 
morally worfe, cannot make his life lels 
happy, nor injure him in any relpeft. It 
is necefiary for the good of the world that 
it Ihould be fo. 

9. That whatever comes to pals is for 
the beft j if you accurately examine it, you 

* Seneca fays many fine things on the fubjeft, which, 
though fomewhat trite, cannot be too freely inculcated: 
“ Jam iftas inimicitias quas implacabili gerimus odio, 
febris aut aliud malum corporis, vetabit geri. Jam par 
acerrimum media mors dirimet.” De Ira 1. iii. 42. 

“ A fever, or fome other malady, will foon put an end 
to tl}ofe quarrels which we cany on withfuch implacable 
animofity. Death, at leaft, will foon part the molt fu¬ 
rious combatants,” 

I 1 


will 
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will be convinced that it is fo: And this, 
not only from the neceffary feries of events 
eftablifhed by fate, but from the juft admi- 
niftration of an intelligent caufe,f who dif- 
penfes his allotments in proportion to men’s 
deferts. Go on then as you have begun, 
and proceed upon this principle as becomes 
a good man, (a good man, I mean, in the 
proper philofophical fenfe) and have regard 
to this in all your actions. 

10. Do not regulate your opinion by the 
caprice of a man that treats you contemp- 
tuoufly and would force you to adopt his 
own ideas; but examine things carefully, 
and decide according to truth. 

11. You fhould have thefe two maxims 
always ready at hand. Firft, to do only 
what the fovereign legiflative faculty within 
you fuggefts for the benefit of mankind; 
and fecondly, to alter your meafures, when¬ 
ever any friend is at hand capable of advi- 
fing you and correcting any wrong opinion. 
I mean always, if this appears to be done 
on a probability of its being juft and likely 


t See the Preface. 
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to contribute to the good of the publick: 
for it ought to be from fome motive of this 
kind, and not merely becaufe it is more 
agreeable or more foothing to your vanity. 

12. Are you endowed with reafon ? you 
will undoubtedly anfwer in the affirmative. 
Why then do you not make ufe of it? For 
if your reafon does its part, what further can 
you require? 

13. You have fubfifted as a diftindt part 
of the univerfej but you will in a Ihort time 
difappear, and return to that general mafs 
from whence you were produced, or rather 
be again returned into that prolifick foul of 
the world from which you were derived.* 

In your oblations at the altar, one grain 
of fi ankincenfe may fall in and be confumed 
before another, but the diftance of time is 
inconfiderable.f 

14. Perfevere in adling agreeably to the 
principles and facred truths of reafon, and 

* Of the lloical doftrine on this head, fee Preface. 

f The application of this to the unequal length of hu¬ 
man life is obvious. 

I 3 in 
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in ten days you will be reverenced as a 
God,-)- by thofe who now think you a fool 
and a madman for any Angularities which 
your philofophy may exadt from you. 

15. Do not form your plan of life as if 
you had a thoufand years to live. Death is 
at hand; but live a good life while you do 
live and it is in your power. 

16. How much tinge and leifure does 
that man gain, who is not curious to en¬ 
quire what his neighbours fay, or do, or 
think, but confines his whole attention to his 
own condudt, and is only folicitous to pre- 
ferve that juft and irreproachable, accord¬ 
ing to Agathon; without looking about to 
find blots in the charadters of other people, 
he purfues the diredt line of duty, and gains 
his end without wandering or diftradtion. 

17. The man who is fo anxious about a 
pofthumous fame, does not confider, that 
every one of thofe, who are to preferve his 

-f- He feems to allude to the divine honours fo fre¬ 
quently paid to their emperors, as well as to the caprice 
of the multitude. See Epictet. c. a;. If you would 
be a philofopher, prepare yourfelf to be ridiculed, &c. 

memory, 
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memory, will themfelves in a few years be 
no more; and in like manner their fuccef- 
lors, till after palling through a feries of his 
admirers, they and his very memory will 
be extindt [and loft in oblivion.] 

But fuppofe thefe repofitories of your 
fame, and your fame itfelf, were to be im¬ 
mortal; what is that to a philofopher? jl do 
not mean if you were dead, but fuppofing 
you were Hill alive; unlefs in a prudential 
view, and by way of accommodation* to 
the prejudices of the vulgar. 

In fhort, you give up the privilege and 
dignity of your nature, by being folicitous 
about the good opinion of other people. 

18. Whatever is really good and beauti¬ 
ful is fuch from itfelf, and terminates in itfelf, 
and owes no part of its excellence to the 

* By oiKovotAix in this place, the Stoics meant, “ That 
however rigid they were in theory, in common life 
(with regard to riches and honours for inftance) they 
might a£t with fome little latitude, in compliance with 
vulgar prejudices. Our Englifh word “ management" is 
(ijmetimes fo ufed. See Dr. Chapman's anfyver to Typ- 
dale, (printed at Cambridge) p. 71. 


applaule 
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applaufe of the world; being neither better 
nor worfe on that account. And this is ap¬ 
plicable to thofe things which in a popular 
fenfe are called beautiful, as all material ob¬ 
jects and works of art. Much lefs do thofe 
things which are intrinfically beautiful want 
any foreign addition, fuch as juftice, truth, 
benevolence, and modefty. What virtue 
of this kind is more amiable for being ap¬ 
plauded, or lefs fo for being cenfured ? Is 
an emerald lefs beautiful in itfelf for being 
praifed ? The fame may be faid of gold, of 
ivory, of purplei and in flhort, of the flow¬ 
ers and fhrubs, and of all the other produc¬ 
tions of nature or of art. 

19. If our fouls exift after death, how 
can the heavens contain fuch a number as 
have had exiftence from all eternity ?* A 
fimilar queftion may be afked in relation to 
our bodies} how can the earth contain the 
infinite number, which have been buried in 
it, from fo immenfe a fpace of duration ? 

* This may appear a childilh queftion, but a philofo- 
pher may be puzzled to anfwer it. 

33 ut 
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But as in the latter cafe, thofe bodies 
which have remained feme time in the earth, 
are changed and diffolved and make room 
for other bodies; fo our fouls, when con¬ 
veyed into the regions of the air, after fome 
time undergo a change; and are either dif- 
perfed, or re-kindled* andreforbed into the 
feminal lpirit or foul of the univerfe, whence 
they were originally derived; and thus make 
room for others to fucceed them. This, I 
truft, is a fufficient anfwer, upon a fuppofi- 
tion that our fouls furvive our bodies. But 
we foould likewife confider not only the 
multitude of human bodies thus buried in 
the earth, but thofe alfb of other animals 
daily eaten by us, or devoured by wild beafts. 
For what a number is thus confumed, and 
as it were buried in our ftomachs; yet there 
is fufficient room for them, as they are con¬ 
verted into blood or changedf into fire or 

* He alludes to their opinion of the foul being a fiery 
lpirit. Gataker. 

f There is great confufion and obfcurity in the ftoical 
doftrine relative to the foul, as there mull be in all our 
diiijuifitions on tills abftratted fubjeff. 
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air, thofe elements of which they were at 
firft compofed. 

In all our relearches into the true nature 
of any objetft, its matter, and its form or ef¬ 
ficient caufe, is the firft confideration.* 

20. Do not fuffer yourfelf to be hurried 
away by the impetuofity of your paffions; 
but in all your purfuits have a regard to 
juftice, and in all your fpeculations let truth 
be your aim. 

ai. Whatever is agreeable and confonant 
to thy fyftem, O Univerfelj- is fo to me. 
Nothing is either premature or too late, in 
my apprehenfion of things, which is feafon- 
able to nature, and conducive to the good 
of the whole, I cfteem every thing as ad¬ 
vantageous to me which the feafons of na¬ 
ture produce. Every thing is from her, fub- 
fifts by her power, and returns into her 

* Our author often repeats this tliftinftion, though the 
utility of it is not very obvious at this time. 

f Here is a beautiful apoftrophe to the “ Univerfo” ami 
to “ Nature”—“ O lovely Univcrfc ! O Nature!” which 
Eorcl Shaftfbury copies; but it appears rather ltarlh iu 
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again.—“ O city beloved of Cecrops!” fays 
the poet, fpeaking of Athens. And why 
may not we lay, O thou favourite city of 
Jupiter! when we fpeak of the univerfe. 

22. “If you would live a life of cafe and 
tranquillity,” fays Democritus, " do not en¬ 
gage in too many affairs.” Would it noe 
have been better to have faid, “ Engage 
only in necejpiry affairs, and Inch as reafon 
requires of a man born for fociety, and 
tranfadt thofe as reafon prefcribes.” For this 
will not only procure to us that tranquillity 
which is the refult of a right condudb, but 
that alfo which proceeds from engaging in 
but a few affairs. For if we lhould fubtradt 
all that is unneceffary from what we ufually 
lay or do, how much embarraffment lhould 
we avoid, and how peacefully and undis¬ 
turbed would our lives pafs away! 

In every tranfadtion, therefore, we fliould 
allc ourfelves this queflion, “ Is what l am 
about absolutely necefl'ary?” Neither is it 
fuflicient to avoid all unneceffary atlions-, but 
all fuperfluous thoughts lhould be checked, 
that no fuperfluous adtions may lucceed. 

23. Examine 
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23. Examine yourfelf, how far your life 
correfponds with that of a really good man; 
of one who acquiefces in the lot alligned 
him by fate, and is completely happy in the 
juft fentiments and benevolence of his own 
mind. 

24. Have you attended to thefe precepts ? 
Give me leave to add the following. 

Do not perplex yourfelf with things fo¬ 
reign to your purpofe, but your 

own conduft. Has any one been guilty of 
an offence ? it is his own affair, let him an- 
fwer for it. Has any good fortune fallen to 
your fhare? it was allotted you from the 
beginning, in the general plan eftablifhed 
by fate. Upon the whole, life is fhort; 
make the beft of the prefent opportunity 
with prudence and jufticej and even in your 
amufements, be upon your guard, and aft 
with vigilance and fobriety.* 

t AwXwcrou Ztxvlnv, an excellent precept, as the Blfliop 
of Worcefter obferves. Dial. Moral. 

# Nijpf .xmiim©-. Be vigilant without anxiety. 

25. The 
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25. This world is either the effedt of de- 
fign, or it is a confufed fortuitous mafs; yet 
it is a beautiful fyftem. Can you difcern a 
fymmetry and order in your own perfon, 
and yet believe, that the univerfe is a mere 
chaos, where every thing is thus harmo¬ 
nized and conducive to the good of the 
whole? 

16. In our intercourle with the world, 
what a variety of difgufting characters do 
we meet with! malicious, debauched, ob- 
ftinate, and brutifh! feme mere domeftick 
animals, ftupid or childifh, others deceitful, 
parafites, mercenary or tyrannical.f 

If lie be a ftranger in the world who 
knows not what is in the world, he is no 
lefs fo who is ignorant of what is ufually 
going on in the world. 

He is a deferter, who deferts his ftation 
in life, and the duties which he owes to fo- 

I It is not eafy to difcover the conneftion between thefe 
two paragraphs, which M. Caiiuibon has joined together, 
and Gataker feparated; though the former is a mere vo¬ 
cabulary of hard names without application, to which 
Cafaubon (ays, Quid turn ? 


ciety. 
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ciety. He is blind, the eyes of whole un- 
derftanding are Ihut againft the truth. He 
is a beggar, who is dependant on other 
people, and has not in himfelf every thing 
really necefiary to his happinels. He is a 
mere excrefcence of the world, and fepa- 
rates himfelf from the general fyftem of na¬ 
ture, who complains of the common acci¬ 
dents of life. For the lame univerfal nature 
or Firft Caule which produced him, produced 
alfo the event which he complains of. In 
Ihort, he is a kind of voluntary exile from 
tire community, who fets up a feparate in- 
tereft from the fociety of rational beings. 

27. I fee one man, a philolopher, with¬ 
out a coat, another without^ books, nay 
another half naked. “ I have not bread to 
eat,” lays one, ec yet I will remain firm to 

} The Emperor’s example filled the whole country 
■with pretenders to philolophy ; yet the good man judged 
candidly of them. Some of them had not money to huy 
books, like Clearthcs, who wrote his matter's precepts 
upon oyfter-ihclls and blade-hones (which richer folks 
had picked). “ The works of nature are my books, 
(laid one of them) which I can perule whenever I 
plead-,” &c. 
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the di&ates of reafon.” " I do not get a 
livelihood by my lectures on philofophy,” 
fays another, ,c yet I perfift in my pro- 
fefiion.* 

Let me then perfevere in the noble art in 
which I have been inftrufted, acquiefce in 
it, and be happy. And let me fpend the 
remainder of my life as one who has com¬ 
mitted, with entire refignation, the whole 
management of his affairs to the will of the 
Gods; nor let me be either a tyrant or a 
Have to any man living. 

28. That the world was always the fame, 
let us confider, for inflance, the times of the 
Emperor Vefpafian. You will find that 
men went on precifely as they do now; they 
married, and educated their children; they 
were fick, they died; they made war, and 
they made feafts; they engaged in com- 


y This was the refined doftrine of Epi&ctus “ IF you 
would make any progrefs in philofophy, forbear fuch 
reafonings as thefe, ‘ If I negleft my affairs, I flin.il not 
Iiavc bread to eat;’ for it is better to die with hunger, 
than to live in affluence, the /port of paflions and inqui¬ 
etude;” &c. 


merce; 
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merce; they pradtifed agriculture; they 
were as much addidted to flattery 5 obfti- 
nate and arrogant; they were equally fuf- 
picious and given to plotting; fome weary 
of life and wilhing for death; fome Jfending 
their money in licentious amours; others 
heaping it up; one aiming at the confulfliip, 
and another at the imperial power. 

Now that whole generation has long fince 
been extindt. 

Let us proceed then to the reign of 
Trajan. Here you will find men going on 
in the fame courfe, and again vanilh from 
the land of the living. In like manner 
contemplate the charadter of other times 
and other nations; and obferve their intenfe 
application to their various projedts; and 
immediately dropping off, and reduced to 
their conftituent elements. But more par¬ 
ticularly, recolledt thofe whom you yourfelf 
have known, harraffing themfelves with fri¬ 
volous purfuits, negledting the cultivation 
and improvement of their own minds; to 
which they ought to have incefiantly applied, 
and to have been contented. 


You 
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You ought to remember, likewife, that 
your own application to every object fhould 
be proportioned to its worth and import¬ 
ance. Thus, by not dwelling too long on 
trifling matters, you will avoid that difguft 
which is ufually the effedt of a contrary 
proceeding. 

ig. Thofe words which were formerly in 
general ufe are now, we find, become ob- 
folete and need explanation. Such is the fate 
of thofe great names, fo much celebrated 
amongft our anceftors, Camillus, Casfo, 
Volefus, Leonatus. Scipio and Cato will 
foon fhare the fame deftiny. Then Auguf- 
tus, Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius. For 
all things are haftening to an end, and will 
foon be thought fabulous, and entirely bu¬ 
ried in oblivion. 

I fpeak thus of thofe who were the won¬ 
der of their age, and fhone with aftonifhing 
luftre. For as to the common herd of 
mankind, they die, are forgotten, and heard 
of no more. But, in truth, what is this 
“ immortal fame” at beft? mere vanity and 
an empty found. 


K 


What 
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What is there then on which we may 
reafonably employ our diligence? why, this 
one thing alone: That our thoughts and 
intentions be juft; our adtions directed to 
the publick good; our words always guided 
by truth; and in lhort, that our whole dif- 
pofition be fuch as to acquiefce in whatever 
happens, as what is necelfary, as what is 
ufual, and as flowing from fuch a fountain, 
the original of all things. 

In lhort, refign yourfelf without reluc¬ 
tance to the will of fate, fuffer that to dif- 
pofe of the affairs of this world as it pleafes. 
Nothing here is of long duration. The 
memorable adtions which are performed, 
and thofe that record them, are but of a day. 

30. Accuftom yourfelf to refledt, that all 
things fubfift by change; and that nature 
delights in nothing more than to renew the 
face of the world by fuch tranfmutations. 
The things which nowt exift are, as it were, 
the feeds and prolilick caufes of future exift- 
ences. (I will not fuppole you fo ignorant, 
as to imagine there are no feeds but thofe 
which are fown in the womb of the earth.) 

30. You 
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31. You are juft going out of the world, 
and have not yet learned a true fimplicity of 
conduct, nor to live undifturbed by paflions 
or defires ; nor are you yet convinced that 
you are not obnoxious to any injuries from 
without; you have not yet iearned univerfal 
benevolence, nor that true wifdom confifts 
in acting on all occafions with juftice and 
integrity. 

32, To judge of the characters, even of 
the moft prudent, obferve their ruling pro¬ 
pen fi ties, what are their purfuits and their 
averfions. 

Nothing really injurious to you, however, 
can depend on the conduCt or the will of 
another, nor on any alteration or malady 
incident to your frail bodyj where then are 
you expofed to injury? Why in that part 
of you which forms your opinion of things. 
Do not imagine yourfelf injured, and all is 
well. Let your body,* which is fo inti— 


* Seneca, in bis elegant treatife, “ That a wife man Is 
not aft'efted by injuries,’’ fpeaks of a drubbing, or of 
having an eye beat out, as trifles. Nay, the infult of being 

K 2 mately 
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mately connected with your mind, be lea- 
rified, burned, or in a ftate of putrefadtion; 
yet that part of you, which is to judge of 
thefe things, may be calm andundifturbed; 
being convinced that nothing can be either 
good or evil which may equally befall a 
good or a wicked man.f For that which 
may be the lot of one that lives conformably 
to nature, and one that lives contrary to na¬ 
ture, mult be in itfelf necefiarily indifferent . 

33. You fhould always remember, that 
the world or univerfe is one animated fyf- 
tem, including one material fubftance and 
one fjpirit, and that all things have a refer¬ 
ence to this one fpirit, which pervades and 
actuates the whole. 

placed at tlie bottom of the table of a great man, or even 
lent into the fervants’ hall, is beneath the care of their 
imaginary “ <wife man." 

§ Quod contemptiflimo cuique ac turpilTmio contin. 
gerepoteft bonum non ell, &c. Sen. Epift. 87. 

“ That which is frequently the lot of the vilell of man¬ 
kind cannot be really good." He inftances in riches 
and perfonal accomplilhmcnts 5 a liandfome leg, good 
teeth, good health, &c. 
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You fhould refleft alfo, that all nature 
a6ts with an united force, and all things 
concur reciprocally in producing all things ; 
and laftly, what connection and dependence 
fubfifts between them. As to your own 
being, “ It is a living foul, that bears about 
with it a lifelefs carcafs,” as Epiftetus ex- 
prefles it. 

34. In things that are in a continual ftate 
of flu&uation, there can be nothing confi- 
derably either good or evil. 

35. Time is a kind of rapid ftream or 
winter’s torrent, formed of things coming 
into exiftence ; each of which no fooner ap¬ 
pears than it is fwept away, and fucceeded by 
another, which again gives place to the for¬ 
mer, perhaps under a different appearance. 

All the events of life are as cuftomary 
and as well known as a rofe in the (jpring, 
or as fruit in the autumn; fuch as, ficknels, 
death, calumnies, plots, and all thofe things 
which occafion grief or joy to fooliffi people. 

36. Things ufually fucceed each other in 
a regular feries. They do not go on, how¬ 
ever, as fo many units, individually and in- 

K 3 dependently 
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dependently of each other, but with a con- 
nedtion conformable to reafon; harmoni- 
oufly blended, and difplaying not a mere 
meagre fucceffion, but a wonderful and 
well-compadted arrangement. 

37. Remember the dodtrine of Heracli¬ 
tus, «* That the earth, by a kind of diffo- 
lution, becomes water, water evaporates 
into air, and air into fire, and the reverfe. 

Remember alfo the proverbial allufion 
to ct the man that forgot whither he was 
going}”* and that people are continually 
deviating from that reafon which governs 
the univerfe, and with which they are daily 
converfant} and think thofe things ftrange 
which occur every day} and that we ought 
not to adt and Ipeak like people in a dream 
(as we feemtodo), nor like children, merely 
becaufe we have been taught thus by tradi¬ 
tion from our parents. 

38. If any God Jhould inform you that 
•you were infallibly to die, either to-morrow 
or the following day at fartheft; you would 

* Some tale unknown. 

not 
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not be very felicitous, nor deem it any 
great favour, unlefs you were the moft ab- 
je£b wretch breathing, to have a reprieve till 
the third day, inftead of having your death 
take place to-morrow. For how inconfi- 
derable is the difference! 

In like manner, you ought not to efteem 
it a matter of any great importance, whether 
your life be prolonged to the moft diftant 
period, or be terminated to-morrow. 

39. Confider how many phyficians have 
died, after having with contracted eye-brows* 
and great folemnity pronounced the death 
of fo many patients:—how many aftrolo- 
gers, who thought it a great matter to fore¬ 
tell the fate of others:—how many philo- 
fophers, after all their difputes about death 
and immortality:—how many heroes, re¬ 
nowned for daughter :-=-how many tyrants, 
after exercifing their power of life and death 
with the moft ferocious infelence, as if they 
themfelves were immortal! Nay, how many 

* "T«f of e St crva-ndcrxths, litterally “ contracting their 
eye-brows,” 
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cities (if I may be allowed the exprefilon) 
are dead and buried in their own. ruins! He- 
lice,* Pompeii, and Herculaneum,f and 
others without number. 

Recoiled! alfo how many amongft your 
own acquaintance, whom, after attending 
the funerals of their friends, you have feen 
carried to their graves; and this within a 
Ihort fpace of time. 

On the whole, then, a wife man will con- 
fider all human affairs as of a day’s conti¬ 
nuance, contemptible, and of little import¬ 
ance. Man himfelf is to-day in embryo, 
to-morrow a mummy J or a handful of aihes. 

Let us then employ properly this mo¬ 
ment of time allotted us by fate, and leave 
the world contentedly} like a ripe olive 
dropping from its ftalk, fpeaking well of 
the foil that produced it, and of the tree 
that bore it. 

* In Greece; deftroyed by an inundation, 

•f In Italy; by an eruption of Mount Vefuvius, as 
eyery one knows. 

f aJJuding to their different funeral rites. 

40. A 
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40. A wife man fliould ftand as firm as 
the promontory, againft which the waves 
are continually dafhing, yet it remains un¬ 
moved, and refills and compofes the rage of 
the ocean that fwells around it. 

“ Unhappy as I am,” cries one, tc to be 
expofed to fuch an accident.”’ By no 
means; you fliould rather fay, (C How 
happy am I, who, in fpite of fuch an acci¬ 
dent, remain unconcerned, neither, dejedted 
by the prelent, nor apprehenfive of the fu¬ 
ture.” Every one is liable to fuch accidents, 
but every one could not bear fuch an acci¬ 
dent without repining or complaint; why 
then Ihould the former be reckoned a mis¬ 
fortune any more than the latter a felicity ? 
On the whole, can you call that a misfor¬ 
tune to a man, which is not inimical to the 
nature of man? And do you think that can 
be fo which does not thwart the intention of 
nature? But you are not now to learn what 
is the intention of nature. Does the mis¬ 
fortune which you complain of prevent you 
from being juft, generous, temperate, pru¬ 
dent, and circumfpedt, exempt from error, 
modeft 
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modeft or free, or from poffeffing any of 
thofe good qualities, -which perfect human 
nature ? 

As often therefore as any thing befalls 
you, which may occafion you any concern 
or forrow, recolleft this maxim, “ That 
what has happened is no misfortune, but 
the opportunity of bearing it with fortitude 
is a real felicity. 

41. Though a vulgar and rather trite, 
it may be a ufeful fpeculation, and contri¬ 
bute to fortify us againil the fear of death, 
to reflect on thofe who have enjoyed a very 
long life, and quitted it with reludtance. 
What advantage had they more than thofe 
who died at a more early age? Cecilius, 
Fabius, Julianus, Lepidus, and many other 
long-lived worthies. 

They that attended the funerals of fo 
many friends, are themfelves carried to 
their tombs.* On the whole; the <Jiffer- 

* Theft refleftions are frequently repeated, with little 
variety of exprelfion ; Which probably proceeded from the 
ponftant embarraffment in which the Emperor was in- 
-yolved, and which afforded him little liefure to revife his 
works, cnce 
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ence between a very long and a very fliort 
life is very inconfiderable j elpecially, if you 
confider through what toils and troubles, 
in what company, and in what a frail velfel, 
we are to pafs through this world. 

Do not therefore confider this life as an 
objedt of any moment. Look back on the 
immenfe gulph of timealready part; and for¬ 
wards, to that infinite duration yet to come, 
and you will find how trifling the difference 
is between a life of three days and of three 
ages (like that of Neftor). 

42. Always go the fhorteft way to the end 
propofed. Now the moft compendious 
road to our chief end is that preferibed by 
nature. In all your words and actions 
therefore purfue the plain direift path, and 
that will fecure you from the trouble and 
the necefilty of ufing ftratagems, tempo¬ 
rizing, craft, and diffimulation. 


$NP OF THE FOURTH BOOK, 
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book v. 


§. i. TTT’HEN you are drowfy in a 
V V morning, and find a reluCtance 
to getting out of your bed, make this reflec¬ 
tion with yourfelf, " I muft rife to di {charge 
die duties incumbent on me as a man.” 

“ And fliall I do with reluctance what 
I was born to do, and what I came into 
the world to do ? ” What! was I formed 
for no other purpofe than to lie funk in 
down, and indulge myfelf in a warm bed ? 
—“ But a warm bed is comfortable and 
pleafant,” you will fay.—Were you born 
then only to pleafe yourfelf; and not for 
aCtion, and the exertion of your faculties ? 

Do not you fee the very fhrubs, the fpar- 
rows, the ants, the Ipiders, and the bees, all 
bufied, and in their feveral ftations co-ope¬ 
rating to adorn the fyftem of the univerfe ? 

And 
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And do you alone refufe to difcharge the 
duties of man, inftead of performing with 
alacrity the part allotted you by nature ? 

“ But fome reft and relaxation,” you will 
urge, “ is neceflary.”—Very true; yet 
nature has prefcribed bounds to this in¬ 
dulgence, as flie alfo has to our eating and 
drinking. But you exceed the bounds of 
moderation, and what is fufficient, in this 
inftance. Though I muft confefs, where 
bufinefs is concerned, you [confult your 
eafe, and] keep within moderate limits. But 
you certainly do not really love yourfelf; 
if you did, you would comply wich and 
improve your moral nature to the utmoft, 
and conform to the dictates of your reafon. 

In other arts, thofe who love their pro- 
feflion fpend their whole time and ftrength in 
cultivating it; unmindful even of their food, 
their bathing, and every other refrefhment.f 

■f Plutarch lays of Nicias the painter, that he was lb 
intent on the exercife of his ait, as frequently to afk his 
fervants whether he had bathed or dined. But inftancei 
of this kind, both ancient and modern, arc innumerable ; 
fume, perhaps, altered. 


Do 
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Do you then give lels attention to your 
perfonal improvement than a fculptor or an 
actor does to his art j a mifer to his mo¬ 
ney; or a vain man to his popularity? 
Now, when thefe men are intent on the 
refpedtive objedts of their purfuit, they will 
poftpone their very food and their fleep 
(as I obferved) for the accomplilhment of 
them. And are the duties which you owe 
to fociety of left importance, or left worthy 
of your utmoft efforts and afiiduicy to dif-, 
charge them ? 

2. How eafy is it, with a proper refo- 
lution, to rejedfc and banifh from your mind 
every turbulent and improper imagination j 
and to become inftantly calm, and in a ftate 
of the moft profound tranquility ?”* 

3. Know your own confequence; and 
be not afhamed to fay or do any thing 
which you think agreeable to nature and 
reafon; and be not deterred from adting 
properly, on every occafion, by the cenfure 
or remarks of other people. But whatever 

'* See this enforced, b. viii. §. 47. 
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appears to you fit and honourable to be faid 
or done, do not demean vourfelf by fhrink- 
ing from the performance. For thefe cri- 
ticks have their own peculiar way of think- 
ing, and their felfifh views, to which you 
ought not to pay the leaft regard; but pur- 
fue the diredl path pointed out to you by 
your own nature, and the common good: 
for they both lead the fame way, and will 
generally coincide. 

For my own part, I will proceed, in every 
inftance, conformably to nature, till my frail 
body finks down to reft: and when I thus 
expire, I will return my breath to that air, 
from whence I daily draw it in ; and my 
body to that earth, which has fupplied my 
parents with their animal fubftance, and my 
nurfe with her milk, and me, for fo many 
years, with my daily food j and ftill fupports 
me, though I trample upon it, and in fo 
many ways irreverently treat it. 

4. You have no great pretenfions to wit, 
or fprightlinefs of genius:—I grant it. But 
there are many other good qualities, in 
which you cannot fay that nature has not 
been 
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been fufficiently liberal to you. Exhibit 
thefe, which are entirely in your own power: 
be fincere, be ferious ; patient of hardfhips; 
moderate in your love of pleafure : be con¬ 
tented with your condition; have but few 
wants; behave with mildnefs and with free¬ 
dom, without levity or trifling, and with a 
proper fenfe of your own dignity. 

Are not you fenfible, then, how many 
refpedable talents you might difplay, for 
which you cannot plead any natural inapti¬ 
tude or incapacity ? and yet you choofe to 
continue at a very low degree of improve¬ 
ment. What! does any unavoidable deleft 
of genius oblige you to murmur, to behave 
meanly, to flatter ? Is it neceflary that you 
Ihould be always either finding fault with 
your perfon, or, on the contrary, pampering 
and adorning it? or, in Ihort, that you 
Ihould be perpetually wavering in your 
mind, and Ihifting from one folly to another? 
No; the Gods are witnefles to the contrary. 
—But, after all, if you were confcious that 
you are flow of apprehenfion, and of an 
untraftable dilpofition, this Ihould neither 
L have 
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have made you too anxious and uneafy on 
that account, nor have {offered you too 
indolently to acquiefce in this intellcftual 
imbecility. 

5. Some people, when they have done 
you a favour, are too forward in reminding 
you of it, even before company. There 
are others, of fomewhac more delicacy in 
that refpedt j but who have the favour they 
have done you always uppermoft in their 
thoughts, and confider you as their debtor. 
A third fort bellow their favours, without 
claiming the leafl merit to themfelves on 
that account, or hardly knowing what they 
have done: like a fruitful vine, which, 
having produced its rich duffers, feems 
only to have done its duty, and expedls no 
acknowledgement. The lame is applicable 
to the horfe that has finilhed his courfc, to 
the hound that has ended his chace, and to 
the bee that has produced its honey. 

Let the man, then, who has done a be¬ 
neficent aflion, not look for applaufe; but 
repeat it the firft opportunity ; as the vine 
again yields its fruit at the proper feafon. 

We 
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We ought therefore to imitate thofe wor¬ 
thies, who bellow their benefadtions unob- 
ferved, and. almoft unconfcious to themfelves 
of their good deeds. 

“ Well j but a rnan ought to underftand 
the nature of his own adtions; and, as he 
is born for fociety, lie ought to be fenftbie 
that he adts conformably to the laws of fo~ 
ciety; and, indeed, to have it known that 
he does fo.” 

What you alledge is very true. Yet, if 
you interpret what I have faid in your own 
fenfe, you will be one of that fort of bene- 
fadtors whom I firft mentioned j for they 
alfo are milled by the fame plaufible kind 
of falfe reafoning. But, if you would adfc 
according to the Jpirit of what I have faid, 
you need not fear that you will omit on 
that account any adt of generolity which 
you owe to fociety. 

6 . It was the ufual form of fupplication, 
among the Athenians, <c O ! Jupiter, fend 
us, we befeech thee, fend us rain upon all 
the land, whether tillage or pafture, of the 
Athenians in general.” We ought to pray 
L2 in 
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in this Ample and public-fpirited manner, 
or not to pray at all.* 

7. As a phyfician§ preferibes to different 
patients different methods of cure, according 
to their different complaints: riding on 
horfeback to one; cold-bathing to another; 
walking to a third.j - Thus, by the univerfal 
Nature or Providence it is ordained ,—that 
one man fhould be affli&ed with fome chro¬ 
nical difeafe; another with the lofs of a 
limb jij; or of a favourite child, or the like. 

For, as in the former cafe, the word^r*- 
feribe means fomething ordered conducive 
to the health of the patient 3 fo, in the latter, 
it fignifies fomething ordained, confonant to 
the found and regular conftitution of things 
eftablifhed by fate. 

* From the whole ftru&ure of the fentence, this ap¬ 
pears to me to be the meaning. 

§ Some commentators think, that M. Aurelius here 
alfo alludes to remedies fuggefted by ./Ei’culapius in 
it reams .—The difference is not confiderable. 

1 " The original fays, “ walking bare-footed." 

I Which was partly the cafe with Epiftetus. 


And 
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And thus thole accidents which befal us 
may be faid to be as much adapted or fitted 
to our fituation in the world, as fuch a 
block of marble or (tone is faid by an ar- 
chitedt to be fittted to the place allotted it 
in a wall or pyramid, or any other ftrudture. 

For, indeed, the whole univerfe is one 
harmonious fyftem : and as, from the va¬ 
rious material bodies united into one, this 
world is framed; fo, from the concurrence 
of the various lecond caufes, is formed 
that fupreme, univerfal caufe,* which we 
call Fate. 

The moft ignorant vulgar underftand this 
way of fpeaking, when they fay, “ Such a 
thing was a man’s dejliny .”—It was fb; but 
then it was thus ordained and allotted him 
by a providential relation to his good, and 
to that of the whole. 

Let us therefore fubmit to our lot, as we 
do to the prefcriptions of a good phyfician. 
For many of their medicines are naufeous 

* Nihil aliud eft Fatum, quam feries implexa caufa- 
ri "rc>. Sen. de Benefic. b. 4. 

L 3 


and 
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and unpleafant; yet wc /wallow them,f in 
hopes of recovering our health. Whatever 
then contributes to the perfection and com¬ 
pletion of the common fyftem of nature, 
ought to be as much regarded as your own 
health. 

Reft fatisficd then with whatever befals 
you (though irmay be fomething diftrefs- 
ful); as it certainly tends to the welfare of 
the univerfc, and is agreeable to the will 
and pleafure of Jupiter himfelf; who, you 
may be allured, would not have permitted 
it, if it had not contributed to the good of 
the whole. 

For neither does any inferior nature 
ufually admit of any thing, which is not 
correfpondent with the little contracted 
lyflem over which it prefides. 

You ought, therefore, for two realons, 
to acquiefce in every event which befals 
you : lirfl, becaufe it was appointed ; and, 
as it were, interwoven with your particular 
deftiny by the molt ancient and venerable 


•f- They go merrily clown. 


Collier. 
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of all caufes ; and, in the fecond place, 
becaufe it is connected with the profperity, 
the perfection, and, in fome fenfe, with the 
very fubfiftence of the univerfal oeconomy:* 
For as, in any connected fyftem, by the 
amputation of any part you mutilate the 
whole j the fame effeCt mull enfue, if you 
deftroy the coherence and connexion be¬ 
tween the feveral caufes which form and 
conftitute the univerfe. This you are guilty 
of, as much as is in your power, by your 
murmuring and reludtance under the com¬ 
mon events of life. 

8 . Be not dilgufted, nor difcouraged, nor 
fret, if you do not always fucceed in aCting 
conformably to your good principles. But, 
though repulfed, renew the charge, and 


' We mull always keep in mind the doCtrine of the 
Stoics,—“ That every Angle event, and even the follies 
and vices of men, made a ncccllary part of the univerfal 
plan ; as Providence produced good from ill, and made 
every thing tend to the perfection of the whole." No 
Ipeculation of this kind, however, could diminifh our 
iilihorrcnce of vice, fo dcftruClivc to individuals, and to 
Ibciety.—Lord Bolingbroke drclfcil up Pope’s Syilem 
from this warehoule. 

perform 
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perform with complacency all the duties of 
humanity; and do not return with reluctance 
to your philofophy, like a boy to fchool. 
But as thofe who labour under any diforder 
in their eyes apply with alacrity to any 
medicine-)- which promifes them relief 5 fo 
fhould you fubmit to, and cheerfully ac- 
quiefce in the precepts of right reafon. 

Remember, however, that philofophy 
exacts nothing of you but what nature 
requires; though you yourfelf are always 
inclined to thwart and adt contrary to na¬ 
ture. But which of thefe is moft friendly 
to our real interefts ? Does not pleafure it- 
felf often impofe upon us, under the very 
pretence of being agreeable to nature ? 

But confider with yourfelf, whether any 
thing can be more delightful than magna¬ 
nimity, freedom of foul, fimplicity, candour, 
and fandtity of manners. 

Indeed, what can be more friendly to 
our intereft than the cardinal virtue of pru- 

■f- The white of an egg applied with a fponge is here 
mentioned as an eye-falve ; which the Scotch tranflator 
calls a common medicine for weak eyes. Qu. 

dence ? 
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dence ? which, by furnilhing us with know¬ 
ledge, founded on juft principles, fecures 
us from error,§ and renders the courfe 
of our lives profperous, and free from dif- 
appointment. 

9. All tilings here are fo myfterious, and 
involved in fuch obfcurity, that not a few 
phi!ofophers,j- and thole of no common fa- 
gacity, have thought them abfolutely inex¬ 
plicable.—Nay, even the Stoics have been 
of opinion, that they cannot, without diffi¬ 
culty, be comprehended. And, indeed, the 
kind of alfent which we give is liable to 
error, and, of courfe, muft be unfteady. 
For where is the man that will pronounce 
himfelf infallible j and who has never found 
it neceflary to alter his opinion ? 

If we turn our thoughts to thofe objedls 
which mortals are fo fond of, how tranfitory 

§ The Stoics flattered themfelves with arriving at this 
degree of perfe&ion ; though M. Aurelius is more mo- 
‘left than his brethren.—See the next Seftion. 

f Pyrrho, and all thole of the new academy : neither 
indeed does the ftoical Emperor differ much from them 
in what follows. 

and 
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and how contemptible muft thofe things be, 
which fall to the lot of the moft worthlefs 
wretches!—to pimps, proftitutes, and high¬ 
waymen ! 

If, after this, you confider the charafters 
and conduft of the generality of thofe with 
whom you muft converfe, you will find it 
difficult to bear with the moft agreeable; 
not to mention, that few of us can bear to 
reflect even on our own conduft. 

In Ihort, amidft this darknefs and dege¬ 
neracy in which we are involved, this rapid 
flux of time, and revolution of the world 
and its affairs, I fee but few things worth 
our ferious regard or attention. On the 
contrary, we fliould confole ourfelves with 
the profpeft of our fpeedy dififolution, yet 
wait with complacency till it arrives j* and, 
in the mean time, reft fatisfied with thefe 
two refleftions: Firft, that nothing can 
happen to us, that is not the neceffary con- 
fequence of the eftablifhed fyftem of the 
univerfe; and, in the next place, that it 

■* Sae the Preface. 
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is in our own power not to do any thing 
difpleafmg to that deity or good genius 
within us. For this no one can compel 1 !- 
us to do. 

10. You fliould frequently afk yourfelf 
this queftion,—•** In what llate of moral 
improvement is my foul, that fovereign 
part of me, which prefides over all my fa¬ 
culties ? Is my mind furnirtied as that of 
a philofopher ought to be ; or is it de¬ 
graded to the level of a child, an effeminate 
youth, or a filly girl ; or, what is yet worfe, 
to that of a tyrant^ a brute, or a favage 
beaft ? 

11. Of what real value thofe things are, 
which the generality of mankind efteem 

f M. Aurelius (with molt of the Stoics) fuppofes the 
will of man to be free; though not very confidently, per¬ 
haps, with their doctrine of fate. The mind, indeed, 
is properly incapable of being forced. But our actions 
nay be over-ruled, almoft irrefiftibly, by that ferics of 
events which they fuppofe, or by the folicitation of the 
appetites, See. See Dr. Chapman, as above, p. 59. 

I Oue would imagine that his fon Commodus could 
aevcp have Teen tliefe Moral Reflexions. 

good) 
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good, you may learn from hence; that if 
any one Ihould hear thofe things which are 
intrinfically good, fuch as prudence, tempe¬ 
rance, juftice, and fortitude, mentioned on 
the ftage, he would not bear to have any 
refledtion made on them, which did not 
entirely coincide with his own ideas of good- 
nefs. But as for thofe things, which are 
efteemed as good only in the opinion of the 
vulgar, he would hear very patiently, and 
without the leaft offence, the ridicule of the 
comic poet, and think his wit very properly 
applied. And, indeed, this diftindtion is 
very well underftood by the vulgar them- 
felves: otherwife, they would not be of¬ 
fended, and rejedt with indignation, fuch a 
liberty in the former cafe; and, in the lat¬ 
ter, be well pleafed with the wit and raillery 
of the poet on riches, and thofe things which 
only adminifter to luxury and the pomp of 
life, and the invidious difplay of our good 
fortune. 

Stand forth, therefore, and afk yourfelf 
ferioufly, whether thofe things can have any 
jntrinlick goodnefs or value in them, which 
1 are 
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are fo proper a mark for fatire; and the 
ridicule of which is always received with 
applaufe 

12. My whole being confifts of an affive 
principle, and a material fubllance j that is, 
of a foul and body : neither of which can 
be annihilated, or reduced to nothing , as they 
were not produced from nothing.* Every 
part of me, therefore, will again take its 
place, after a certain change, as feme part 
of the univerfe j and that again will be trans¬ 
ferred to another part of the fyftem: and 
thus in an infinite fuccefiion. 

From the like change, I myfelf came into 
exiftence, and my parents before me; and 
fo on backwards to all eternity. For thus, 
I think, we may Ipeak j though the world 

S The indelicate 'uiit of the Comic Poet, to which die 
Emperor alludes, is not worth tranflating: it is like that 
of the Cynic, who (as Laertius fays) fpit in a gentleman’s 
face, becaufe his houfe was fo elegantly fitted up, that lie 
could find no other place fo fit for his purpofe. 

* Many of the Philofopliers denied the poffibility of 
creation: « Ex nihilo nihil fit” was their axiom. 

be 
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be really limited to certain fixed periods 
and ftated revolutions.-^ 

13. Reafon is a faculty which is fufficient for 
its own purpofes.* Its operations originate 
from itfelf, and proceed direSily to the end 
propofed; whence thofe aftions, which are 
direfted by this faculty of reafon, are called 
right aftions, as exprefiive of that rettituk 
and fimplicity with which they are per¬ 
formed. 

14. None of thofe things can be faid to 
belong to a man, which do not belong to 
him as fuch. 'External advantages, for in- 
ftance, are not necefifarily required by man: 
nor does human nature promife themj they 
not being any ways perfeftive of our nature. 
They can never, therefore, be the chief end 
of man, or complete his happinefs. 

f Thefe periodical renovations of the world by con¬ 
flagrations were believed by Heraclitus, and other Philo- 
lophcrs, belide the Stoics. 

* See Mrs. Carter’s Difcourfcs of F-piftetus, b. i. c. s. 
The original adds, “ The art of Logic,” of which the 
Stoics were ridiculoufly fond.. 


Befides, 
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Befides, if they belonged to man as fuch, 
it would not be our duty to defpife them j 
and even, on fome occafions, abfolutely to 
reject them. Neither would it be fo laud¬ 
able an aft for a man to be contented with¬ 
out them j nor would he be reckoned a 
good man, who abftained from them, when 
he had them at his command, if they were 
really and intrinfically good. But now, the 
greater felf-denial a man fhews in the en¬ 
joyment of thefe things, and the greater 
patience under the lofs of them, fo much a 
better and greater man he is\efteemed. 

15. Such as are the objeXs on which 
your thoughts are moil frequently em¬ 
ployed, fuch will be the ftate of your mind. 
For the foul takes a tinfture from the ufual 
current of its ideas. Take care, therefore, 
that it be conftantly imprefied with fuch 
reflexions as thefe. For inftance, “ That 
in whatever place we live, it is in our power 
to live a good life. But we may happen 
to live in a court j therefore we may live a 
good life even in a court.” 


Again j 
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Again; “ For whatever purpofe any thing 
was produced, to that it naturally tends, and 
is carried to the purfuit of it: but to what¬ 
ever any thing naturally tends, that muft be 
the chief end for which it was made. Now, 
whatever is the chief end of any being, that 
muft conftitute its chief intereft and its hap- 
pinefs. The chief happinefs, therefore, of 
a rational creature, muft be placed in fo- 
ciety : for, that we were made for fociety, 
has already been (hewn.”* 

But is it not evident, that things of infe¬ 
rior worth in the fcale of being were made 
for the more excellent; and thofe again 
for their mutual benefit? Now animated 
beings certainly excel the inanimate ; and, 
of animated creatures, thofe that are endued 
with reafon are moft excellent. 

16. It is madnels in any one to expeft 
impoffibilities. Now it is impofiiblef for 

* B.ii. §. 1. 

-f That is, “ mortify impoffible,” according to their 
prefent'ideas of things ; and under the tyranny of vicious 
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bad men to aft otherwife than as fuch: 
why then fhould we expeft it ? 

17. Nothing ever befals any one, biit 
what it is in his power to bear. The fairie 
misfortunes happen to others, who, either 
through ignorance and infenfibility, or from 
an oftentatious magnanimity, have flood 
firm, and apparently free from grief or per¬ 
turbation. 

Now, is it not fhameful that ignorance 
or vanity fhould difplay more fortitude than 
all our prudence and philofophy ? 

18. Things themfelves cannot in any wife 
touch the foul, or penetrate to its receftbs'j 
nor effeft any change, or excite any emotion 
there; fhe herfelf does this: and whatever 
judgment or opinion flie forms on the occur¬ 
rences of life, fuch fhe really makes them. 

19. We are to confider the connexion, 
by which we are united to the reft of man¬ 
kind, in a different light, when we arc bound 
to do them good, and when we are to bear 
with their infirmities. In the former cafe, 
it is the moft intimate that can be: in the 
latter, if people endeavour to difturb or in- 

M terrupt 
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terrupt us in the difcharge of the duties of 
life, they then come under the notion of 
thole indifferent things, v/hich have really no 
more relation to us than the fun, the wind, 
or a wild beaft. Thefe things may hinder 
me in the execution of my purpofe; but I 
have ftill the referve of a good intention ,* 
v/hich nothing can prevent, and of a mind 
■well dilpofed, which can convert this very 
difappointment to its advantage; and what 
feemed to interrupt its progrefs towards 
perfection really promotes it. 

ao. Of all things that are in the univerfe, 
direft your adoration to the moft excellent: 
and this is that Being, who direCts and go¬ 
verns alL the reft. 

In like manner, pay the greateft reverence 
to that which in yourielf is moft excellent) 
which is that faculty the moft nearly allied 
to the Deity. For it is this which employs 
all your other faculties, and regulates the 
condudl of your life. 

* See £. iv. §. 1 , and the Note* 


21. That 
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21. That which no ways injures the 
community, cannot injure any individual.^ 
Under any appearance then of injury to 
yourfelf, apply this rule; “ If the commu¬ 
nity is not the! worle for it, neither am I.” 

But fuppofe the community to have been 
really injured, it is not your bufinefs to be 
angry; but, if you can, to lhew how it 
might have been prevented. 

22. Frequently reflett with what celerity 
the fcenes of life are fhifted and difappear. 
Things glide on continually, like a rapid 
ftream; the energies of nature are pro¬ 
ducing perpetual changes; the caufes them- 
felves are fubjeft to infinite variations; and 
nothing is in a fixed and permanent ftate. 

Confider alfo that immenfe gulph of the 
paft and prefent time, in which all things 
are fwallowed up and difappear. What 
folly is it then for any man to be either 
elated or dejedted, or to make himfelf 

f He either goes upon the principles, that 

“ Self-love and focial are the lame;” 

if he alludes to the lyftem of the univerfe, (as he is 
Juppoled to do) the while certainly includes every part. 

M a miferable, 
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miferable, on account of things that can 
trouble him but for lb Ibort a term of 
duration !§ 

Remember what a mere atom you are, 
compared to the univerfe ; and what a mo¬ 
ment of time is allotted you, in refpeft to 
eternity ; and how infignificant you are in 
the fyftem of fate ! 

23. Does any one treat me injurioufly? 
Let him- look to it! Such is his peculiar 
difpofition, and he a£ts accordingly. For 
my part, I fhall endeavour to be fuchas 
the nature of things requires me to be; and 
a£t fuitably to my own nature and prcfent 
fituation. 

§ St. Chryfoftom compares a man of this charafterto 
one that fhould value himfelf on the length of his lhadow, 
“ In the morning (fays he) the man would fancy himfelf 
as tall as a cyprefs, and llrut about in every publick place: 
but at noon, when he law his (hadow fall about his heels, 
he would be alhamcd to be feen, and feclude himfelf from 
fociety; till, on the approach of evening, he would re¬ 
fume his confequence, in proportion to the dimenfions of 
his fhadow: but the lhades of night would foon extinguiv. 
his glory,” &c. Orat. 67. from Gatak. 

24. Let 
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24. Let not that fovereign and ruling 
part of your foul, your reafbn, be any ways 
affected either by the painful or pleafurable 
fenfations of your carnal part j but confine 
herfelf to her own department, and not mix 
with the crowd of paflions and affections, 
which ought alfo to be kept within their 
proper bounds. But if at any time thofe 
impreffions fhould extend themfelves to 
the mind, by a fympathy which is the re- 
fult of its union with the body, it is then in 
vain to refifi: our natural feelings.* Yet the 
ruling part of us fhould not be. fuffered to 
form any opinion of them, as either really 
good or evil, they being neither. ' 

25. We fhould converfe with, and imi¬ 
tate the life of the Gods.-j-. This he will do, 

' It is pleafant enough to hear thefe Philofophcrs dif- 
puting againlt nature, who continually flies in their face. 
“ Omnes emm motus qui non voluptat'e noftra fiunt iu- 
viiSti funt: fenfum homints nulla exuit virtus.” 

Sen. de Ira, b. ii. 

“ No virtue can diveft us of the feelings of human 

t To this degree of perfection the Stoics thought their 
imaginary wife man might arrive; though they generally 

M 3 who 
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who Ihews a difpofition always contented, 
and acquiefcing in the difpenfations of Pro¬ 
vidence 5 and who adts conformably to that 
good genius, which Jupiter has appointed 
as his deputy, a particle of his own efience, 
to prefide over and regulate the conduct of 
every man. This is, in fliort, the mind, 
or rational faculty, of each individual. J 

2.6. Would you quarrel with a man who 
had the misfortune to have a bad breath, 
or any other natural infirmity ? If his lungs 
or his conftitution neceflarily produce thofe 
effedts, how can he avoid it ? 

But, you will fay, f * It is not a parallel 
cafe between a bad' breath and an ill 
adtion. The man, in the latter cafe, being 
endued with reafon, might know and avoid 
adting ill.” 

Well, Sir, you are a happy manj and, 
as you always a6t rationally , endeavour to 

found life too (hort to complete their plan ; like Harle¬ 
quin’s horfe, (if we may ule fo trite an allufion) which 
had juft learned to live without meat, and died. 

J See Virg. Georg, b. iv. 1. zzo.— Kor. Diviira 
particuiam aura;. 
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excite the fame laudable difpofition in your 
friend : Shew him his error, and admonilh 
himj if he liftens to . your advice, you 
will cure , him of his fault, and there will 
be no room for your anger. Do not make 
too ferious an affair of it-j nor yet en¬ 
courage him in his faults by a meretricious 
compliance. 

27. As you intend to live, if you could 
retire from publick life,* it is equally in 
your power to live, in your prefent fituation. 
But if any unavoidable impediments pre¬ 
vent this, it is at lead: in your power entirely 
to quit this life; yet without confidering 
what you fuffer in this world, or your de¬ 
parting out of it, as any real evil.f 
The room fmokes, and I leave it: why 
Ihould you deem this a matter of any mor 
ment ? In the mean time, as nothing can 

* M. Cafaubon thinks M. Aurelius often wiflied, and 
was almoft tempted to retire from liis exalted ftation.— 

, This is addreffed “To bimfelf 

t Why then quit the world to get rid of what are no 
real evils ?—See this abfurdity noted above, and in the 
Preface. 

compel 
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tompel me to aft thus, I (till maintain my 
freedom j and no one can prevent me from 
doing what I pleaie. But nothing can 
■plcafe me, that is not confonant to the na¬ 
ture of a rational creature,. and one born 
for fociety. 

2S. That great Being, who is the foul 
of the univerfe, has always a regard to fo¬ 
ciety, and the good of the whole and lias 
made things of an inferior kind fiibfervient 
to. thofe of a fuperior order. Thofe of the 
latter kind, he has likewife united by mu* 
tual fympathy to each other. 

You fee, then, by what a regular fub- 
ordination all things are diflxibuted and 
arranged, according to their refpeftive dig¬ 
nity and worth and thofe that are molt 
excellent, conneftcd by fimilar fenciments 
and reciprocal duties. 

29. Recoiled: how you have conducted 
yourfelf towards the Gods, your parents, 
your brothers, your wife, your children; 
how you have treated your preceptors, and 
all who were concerned in your education; 
your friends; your flaves and domefticks. 

"Whether, 
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Whether, to this day, you have not done 
or faid any thing injurious to any of thofe 
I have mentioned. 

Recollect alfo, what a variety of affairs 
you have been engaged in, and what fatigues 
vou have been enabled to undergo 5 that 
the hiftorv of your life is now nearly com¬ 
pleted ; and that you have performed the 
part allotted you :f how many fcenes of 
grandeur, and what are vulgarly thought 
glorious lights, you have beholden with in¬ 
difference j and how many pleafures and 
pains you have defpifed. And finally, to how 
many perverfe people you have behaved 
with condefcenfion and indulgence. 

30. Why Ihould the ignorant and illiterate 
have it in their power to dilturb the repole 
of the wife and intelligent part of mankind ? 
But, you will lay, who are thefe wile and 
intelligent people r why, thole who have 
inveffigated the original and the final caufes 
of things; who have difeovered that rational 
Being which pervades all nature j and 

through 


publick adminiftration. 
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through all ages, at certain ftated periods, 
renovates this world, and regulates the 
univerfe. 

31. In what a Ihort fpace of time will 
you be reduced to a flies, or to a mere fkele- 
ton; and a name only (perhaps not that) 
furvive you 1 And what is a name ? a mere 
found, and an echo ! 

Indeed, all t’nofe things which are fo 
highly valued in the world are empty, tran- 
fient, and unimportant j and the contells 
about them like the fnarling of puppy-dogs, 
or the quarrels of children at play 5 one 
moment laughing, the next moment crying, 
on the moft trifling occalions.f As for 
fidelity, modefty, juftice, and truth, they, 
as the Poet Hefiod foretold, 

‘ From this extenfive globe to heav’n are flown.’ 

What then remains to detain you here? 
If the objects of fenfe are uncertain, and 
liable to, continual changes ; if the fenfes 
themfelves are obfcure, and often impofed 


+ Thefe fentiments are repeated; but fometimes in 
ore linking language. upon 
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Upon by falfe ideas ■, if the vital foul itfelf 
is no more than a mere vapour, fublimed 
from the blood and animal lpirits j if the 
applaufe of'-fitch infignificant mortals be 
vanity in the extreme; what is it, I fay, 
that you wait for here ? 

Why, I am refolved to wait with com¬ 
placency, till I am either extinguilhed, or 
tranflated to another ftate of exiftence; arid, 
till that time comes, what is required of me 
hut to praife and worlhip the Gods, and to 
do good to men ? to bear% with their failings, 
and to forbear injuring them ? And, laflrly, 
to remember, that what is without the 
fphere of your own perlon neither belongs 
to you, nor is in your power. 

32. It is in your own power to be fuc- 
cefsful in all your undertakings, if you pur- 
fue the right courfe j if you form right 
opinions, and aft with due deliberation .§. 

t ‘‘ Aitxn y« ’aimjju.” The luminary of the ftoic 
morality: “ To bear with the affliftions, and to abftain 
from the pleafures of life ;” or, as here, “ to bear with 
‘the failings of men, and to forbear from injuring them.” 

§ "oiu, for MjfloSw, from Xenophon.—M. Aurelius 
ufes the word in this fcnfe more than once. q-., r 
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Thefe two privileges are common to 
Gods and to men, and to all rational beings: 
firft, not to be controlled in their actions by 
any thing foreign or external j and, lecondly, 
to place their happinefs in right affections 
and virtuous adlions ; and to confine their 
defires within thefe limits. 

33. If a misfortune is, in no refpeCt, my 
fault, or the confequence of any fault of 
mine; nor injurious to the community; why 
am I uneafy; or concerned about it? and 
who can injure the community ?f 

34. Do not fuffer yourfelf to be hurried 
away by any fudden impulfe of fancy or 
companion.* If any one wants your affift- 
ance, indeed, give it to the belt of your 
power, and. according to th.e merits of the 
cafe, even though it concerns the indifferent 
things of life; yet you rmift not confer 
them as fuffering any real misfortune, for 
that is a vulgar opinion. But, as the 

f They confidcr vice, in fome fenfe, as injuring only 
the vicious perfon. 

* The reader need not be reminded of the ftoical doc- 
trine in regard to the paflions, 

old 
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old man in the when taking leave 

of his pupil, talked to him about his top. 
Sec. though he knew it to be a childilh 
amulement ■, fo you may aft with regard to 
the vulgar, and condefcend to their weak- 
ntfs on thofe occafions. 

In like manner, when you are pronoun¬ 
cing a panegyric in the Roftrum,§ my good 
man, are you not fenfible what trifling this 
is ? Very true j ncverthelefs people are 
highly delighted with thefe things. 

Muft you then be a fool, becaufe other 
people are ?—Let it fuffice that you for¬ 
merly have been fo. 

A man may be happy in any lituation, if 
he is not wanting to his own improvement 
in virtue : for happinefs depends entirely on 
virtuous affeftions and good aftions. 

t The Farce or Fable alluded to is unknown. 

§ The original “ Rojira" in the Forum, composed of 
the beaks of Ihips taken at Antium, as every fchool-boy 
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§. i. ryVHE material world is fubjedt to, 
JL and readily obeys the impulfe of 
that intelligent Being, or fovereign reafon, 
which gives laws to the univerfe; who has 
nothing in himfelf unfriendly to mankind; 
but being effentially good in his ov/n nature, 
c?n have neither motive nor inclination to 
injure any one. Nor is any one in fadt in¬ 
jured by him 3 but all tilings are produced 
and regulated according to his perfect wif- 
dom and goodnefs. 

2. Whatever your fituation may be, with 
regard to external accommodations, whe¬ 
ther fuffering from the extremes of cold or 
heat, from want of reft or the contrary, 
whether cenfured or applauded, let thefe 

* This teems to me one of the jnoft correft books. 

outward 
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outward circumftances make no difference 
in your moral condudt j but a£t as becomes 
you. Nay, whether you are in health, or 
at the point of death, (for among the duties 
of life, to fubmit decently to its termination 
is not the leaft important) it is fufficient, 
even at that awful moment, to manage it 
with propriety.* 

3. Look into and beyond the mere fur- 
face of things. Let not the true nature or 
intrinfick worth of any thing efcape you. 

Every objeffc will very foon change its 
prefent appearance} and either evaporate 
into the common mafs of matter, (if it be 
an uniform homogeneous fubftance) or be 
difiblved and difperfed into its refpedive 
elements. 

4. That intelligent Being which prefides 
over the univerfe, afts always with defign, 
is confcious of his own proceedings, and 
knows the true nature of the materials which 
are the lubjedc of his operations. 

* To utaf on w SicrBai. “ To manage well the prefent 
moment,” was a maxim of the <vjife Pittacus, and became 
proverbial. ^ TilC 
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5. The beft method of revenge is, not 
to imitate the perfon who has done you the 
injury.* 

6 . Let this be your only pleafure, and 
feek for no other amufement: to be con- 
ilantly employed in the fervice of mankind, 
and to proceed from one publick-fpirited, 
generous aftion to another, with a conftant 
eye to the approbation of the. Deity. 

7. It is the rational or governing princi¬ 
ple of the foul, which excites itfelf to aftion 
and directs its operations j and which ren¬ 
ders itfelf fuch as it choofes to be j and 
makes every event, of life appear fuch as 
itfelf would have it to be. 

8. AH things come to, pals according to 
the eftablilhed fyftem of the univerfe. This 
one univerfal caufe is Ample,, felf-exiftent, 
and independent of every thing elfe, either 
external or internal. 

* This fentiment is derived from the Chriftian School, 
being contrary to the maxims of the earlier fages of 
Greece or Rome. 

N ■ 9 . The 
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9. The world is either a confufed chaos, 
forcuitoufly jumbled together, without order 
or connexion; or it is one compact fyftem, 
regularly difpofed, the. effeCt of de'lign, and 
under the direction of Providence. 

If the former, why fhould I delire to 
continue longer here amidft fuch a fcene of 
confufion, and of things fo capricioufly 
heaped together ? And What other concern 
have I here, but to return as foon as poffible 

“ To the Earth from whence I fprung?” 

as Homer exprefles it.* But why fhould 1 
give myfelf any trouble about it? Since, ad 
as I will, my diffoflution is unavoidable. 

But if the other part of the alternative bt 
true, and the World be ruled by a good 
Providence, let me pioufly adore him, 
•maintain the'tranquillity of my mind, and 
confide in his care and protection. 

10. When, from any difagreeable cir- 
cUffiftance, you find your temper neceflari!y 
difcornpofed, endeavour immediately to rs- 
cover yoftrfelfj and do not be put out ij 

tun 


Iliad, vii. 99. 
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For by thus, rgturpiqg ccintipually tq y.o;tUf 
firft principles, yq\k witt preferve' duft tys? 
tppny of foul which is fa efi^ntjal to hap? 
pinefs.t 

ii? Supppfe you hac} a moither-in-Jaw 
and your own mother, at rf\ e fam e time, 
you woqld think it pecefiary to pay a < 3 e? 
cent refpeft to the former, but yep wp, u ld 
probably return more frequently apd with 
more pleafuye to the latter? 

Npyr jych is your fituafipp with regard to 
the court and to philofophy, To the latter 
yqu tppft frequently have recpujfe, and 
fpbmit to her difciplipej which will make 
the buttle of a, cpprt more tolerable, and 
Jikewife rpake you rporp agreeable tP thofe 
with whom you are there to converfe. 

ia. It rnighf ch^ck the appetite pf a 
luxurious ppjpqre, tP eonfider the difhes 
which are fet before him, as undilguifed by 
coppery: That this, for jnftance, is the car? 

f The ipgtaphqr i lyell Imported in the original. 

M>i fl/fgfo t ? 
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Cafs of a fifh or of a bifdj this Tome part of 
a dead fig. Again, that this wine, which 
we call Falernian or by any other fine name, 
is only the juice fqueezed from a grape; 
this purple robe, the wool of a fheep, tinged 
with the blood of a fhell-fifh. And that 
even the commerce of the fexes, fo highly 
exalted by fancy, is a mere animal fun&ion* 
of the loweft kind. 

This fort of refle&ion penetrates beyond 
the furface to the very effence of things, and 
exhibits them in their native fimplicity and 
in their true colours. 

We ought, in like manner, to, extend 
our remarks through life, and apply them 
to thofe things which appear the moft plau- 
fible; ftrip them of their fplendid embel- 

* The good Emperor feems here to have imitated, un¬ 
awares, the indelicacy of the Cynics; and to have earned 
his feverity to a cynical extreme. For were we entirely 
to diveft every objeft of the luftre which fancy throw! 
round it, we ihould deftroy half the liappinefs of life: 
And, as the Roman poet exprefles it, may confider “ a 
lacred grove as a heap offaggot-fticks and virtue itfelf, 
“ as mere words and an empty name.” 


li foments 
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Jifhments and falfe colours, with which 
they have been adorned by eloquence, and 
expofe their worthleffnefs; for a folemn ap¬ 
pearance often conceals an impoftorj* and 
when you fancy yourfelf the moll ferioufly 
engaged, you are moll probably impoled 
upon. Confider what Crates faid on the 
folemn look even of the philofopher Xeno- 
crates himfelf.f 

13. Moll of thole things which the vul¬ 
gar are lo fond of, may be referred to the 
mod general clafs of inanimate nature, and 
fuch as have mere exiftence: firft, mineral 
or vegetable fubftances, as ftone, timber, 
vines, fig-trees, and the like. Thofe things 
which engage the attention of a lomewhat 
higher clafs, have ufually life to recommend 
them, as flocks and herds. Others, of a 
more cultivated tafte, are more taken with 

* Aav®. o' Tup®, itxfx^oyi^rts. Pomp is a terrible 
Sophifter, (literally.) 

t-Xenocrates was fo remarkable for his ftem counte¬ 
nance and folemn air, that it became almolt proverbial— 
“ He looks as folemn as the Buft of Xenocrates." The 
faying our Author alludes to is not recorded. 

N 3 the 
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the rational part off the creatioftj and human 
nature-; yert hot in general, but as ’diftin- 
gulfhed by their fkill ‘in arts. Or fome par- 
ticular accompliflimen't; Or, fbrtietitfies, 
merely hs hurtiah 'crea'tui'es; fuch as the 
polfeffion Of-a hOhiber Of flayes. but he 
who refpe6ts rational haitute, as filch, and 
in its focial capacity, will pay little atten¬ 
tion to any thing elfe, but to preffdrve his 
own mind in ‘its 'rational and facial ftate, 
and to Co-Operate With that'Bdihg Who pre- 
fides OVer 'the ’univerfe, and to Whom he 
hinifelf : is by nature allied. 

14. Sortie things are rufhing into fexift- 
ehce, othdrs haftening to 'diffdldtion; and 
of thdfe -which noW exift, fofrie parts are 
already "flOwn off and vamlhdd. iThe world 
is renewed by coritihuhl change arid fluc¬ 
tuation, as time ; is by perpetual fuccefilon. 
Who then would fet any great value on 
things thus floating down 'the ftream, and 
of which we cannot for a moment fecure the 
poffeflion ? One might as well fall in love 
with a fparrow, which flies by us, and is 
inftantly gone-out of fight. -Stldvis the life 
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of every mam a mere vapour exhaled from 
the blood j a momentary breath of air, 
drawn in by the lungs. 

And as our life confifts in thus drawing 
in and breathing out the air by refpiration, 
which we inceffantly perform j fo death is 
no more than reftoring that power of breath¬ 
ing which we received at our birth, to the 
iburce from whence we derived it. 

15. There isho merit nor any great ,pri- 
vilege in mere animal functions: Neither 
in perfjpiring as plants do, nor in retiring 
like the brute creation, nor in receiving the 
impreffion of objedts by fenfatipn, nor to 
be mechanically put in motion by the paf- 
fions; that we herd together and unite in 
fociety, or that we are nourifhed by our 
food j which is an adt of jxo more dignity 
than the excretion of its fuperfluities. 

What then ought we to judge really wor¬ 
thy of our efteem ? To be received in pub- 
lick with applaufe and acclamation ? by np 
means. Nor yet are panegyrical orations 
any thing more, than a different kind of 
acclamations j no more to be valued than 
the 
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the huzzas of the multitude. If then we 
exclude every degree of fame and glory, 
what remains worth our regard ? Why 
nothing, in my opinion, is truly fo, but to 
aft conformably to the end for which nature 
defigned us, and to perfevere in that courfe. 

Thus it is in all other arts and occu¬ 
pations of men: for this is the chief aim 
of every artift, that his work may anfwer 
the end for which it was intended. This 
is the objeft of the gardener who plants a 
vine; of the horfeman who breaks a colt; 
or the fportfman who trains a fpaniel. What 
elfe is propofed in the education and difci- 
pline of youth ? This then ought to be the 
objefb of your eftcem. And if you can 
accomplifli this point, you need not be fo- 
licitous about any thing more. 

But, will you never ceafe to admire and 
fet a value on a variety of other objefts ? 
If fo, you will never enjoy your freedom, 
nor be fufficient to your own happinefs, 
nor be exempted from many troublefome 
pafilons. You will neceflarily be expofed 
{o envv, jealoufy, and fufpicion ; and en¬ 
deavour 
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deavour to undermine thofe, who, you think, 
may get the ftart of you, and deprive you 
of what you fo highly effceem. 

In lhort, you will unavoidably be tor¬ 
mented by the want of thole things, and be 
tempted even to murmur againft the Gods. 

On the contrary, if you pay a proper re¬ 
gard to your own rational nature, you will 
always be pleafed with yourfelf, will adt 
agreeably to the good of fociety, and con- 
fonantly to the will of the Gods j that is, 
you will humbly acquiefce in and be en¬ 
tirely pleafed with their adminiftration. 

16. The elements of the material world 
are in continual motion, and carried about 
in every direction. Yet virtue is fubjeft to 
none of thofe deviations; but is fomething 
of a more divine nature, and, in a way above 
our comprehenfion, proceeds diredtly to her 
point, and never fails of fuccefs.* 

17. How prepofterous is the condudt 
of mankind ! They refufe the juft tribute 
of praife to their contemporaries, amongft 
whom they live, yet are themfelves ex- 


See the Preface. 


tremely 
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tremely ambitious oif the efteem of pofterity, 
whom they never have feen, nor ever -will 
fee ; which is as abfurd as it would be to 
lament that they have not been celebrated 
by thofe that lived before them. 

18. Do not conclude, becaufe you find a 
thing difficult, that therefore it is beyond 
the power of man to perform. But, what¬ 
ever you fee practicable by other men, if 
it be proper to be done, be afiured it is in 
your power to perform.f 

19. Should an antagonift in any gym- 
naftic combat fcratch our face with his 
nails, or dafh his head in our ftomachs, we 
fhould hardly fhew any figns of refentment, 
or be offended, or fufpect him of any trea¬ 
cherous defign upon us; we fhould guard 

« Vos Stoici nimis dura prsecipitis : nos hoimmci- 
ones fumus, omnia nobis negare non poflumus.—Satis 
natura homini dedit roboris 5 nolle in causa eft, non pojfe 
praetenditur.” Sen. Ep. 116. 

“ You Stoics are too rigid in your precepts: we frail 
mortals cannot deny ourfelves every gratification.—Nay, 
Sir, nature has given you fufficient ftrength; but you 
pretend want of ponver, when want of inclination is the 
peal caufe.” onrfelves 
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ourfelves agairtft him indeed, as well as we 
could, yet not as an enemy s We may avoid 
his blows with calm caution, but without 
jealoufy or fufpicion. 

Thus you Ihould adt in the other tranf- 
aftions of life. Let us pafs by without no¬ 
tice many of the little confli&s which we 
muft expert to meet with in the world: we 
may parry them, as I obferved, and manage 
the conteft with caution, but Without malig¬ 
nity or ill-will. 

20. If any one can convince me of an 
error, and make it evident that I have either 
adbed or judged wrongly on any occafion, 
I will gladly retradt my -opinion j for truth 
is my only objedt, which can never prove 
detrimental to any one. He alone ca n fuller 
detriment who voluntarily perlifts in igno¬ 
rance and error. 

21. I endeavour, on all occafions, to do 
my duty, and adt as becomes me. As for 
other things, I give myfelf no concern 
about them; being fuch as are either void 
of life, or void of reafon, or involved in 
error, and ignorant of the true road of life. 

As 
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As for brute creatures, and, in general, 
things void of reafon, you may ufe them 
freely, and with that fuperiority which your 
privilege of realon gives you over beings of 
an inferior order. 

But men, as partaking of reafon as well 
as you, muft be treated with that regard and 
equality which the laws of fociety require. 

Now, in all your tranfaftions, remember 
to invoke the Gods to your afliftance; nor 
be folicitous how long or how fhort a time 
may be allowed for thefe devout exercifes: 
for a life of. three hours, if it be well fpent, 
will fecure the favour of the Gods and your 
own felicity, (as well as three ages). 

22. Alexander of Macedon and his’groom, 
at their death, were reduced to the fame 
level; for they were either reforbed into the 
prolifick foul of the univerfe, or were dif- 
perfed amongft the elementary atoms with¬ 
out diftindtion.* 

* Our author frequently fpeaks fceptically upon the 
fubjeft of a future ftate, and the feparate perfonal exift- 
ence of the foul; though, in general, he feems to have 
believed it. 

23. Confider 
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23. Confider what a variety of operations 
are going on at the fame moment, both in 
our bodies and in our fouls; and then you 
will ceafe to wonder that fuch an infinite 
number, or rather, that all things which 
come to pafs in this one univerlal lyftem 
which we. call the world, fubfift, and are up¬ 
held by one intelligent Being. 

24. If any one fhould alk you civilly, 
how the name of Antoninus is written, you 
would hardly pronounce each letter as loud 
as you could bawl: or even fuppofe they 
fpoke in a rude pafiionate tone, you would 
not think yourfelf at liberty to imitate them; 
but would rather calmly pronounce the num¬ 
ber of letters which the name required. 

In like manner, the feveral duties of life 
depend on certain numbers and meafures to 
complete them. Thefe you muft obferve 
and regularly perform without noife or tu¬ 
mult ; and if others are angry, you muft not 
be fo too, but purfue your point by the di¬ 
rect road, unmoved by their unreafbnable 
perverfenefs. 


25. It 
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555. It is a fpeeies of cruelty, not to fuffer 
men to purfue thofe means which they t^ink 
conducive to their pleafure or advantage. 
This you are in fome meafure guilty of, 
when you are angry with a man for afting 
foolifhly} for he afts thus under a notion 
that what he does will conduce in fome 
fenfe to his intereft. “ But,” you will fay, 
« it is not really fo.” Do you therefore in¬ 
form him better, and Ihew him his error, 
but without anger or ill humour. 

16. Death puts an end to the impreffions 
on our fenfes, to the impetuofity of our paf? 
(ions, and to the exereife of our underftand? 
ingj and lets the mind free from her fervile 
duty, which (lie is forced to pay to the body. 

It is a fliame, however, while life conti¬ 
nues, that the foul fhould grow languid in 
her functions, while the hody retains its 
health and vigour. 

27. Beware, when you take the title of 
Cafar , that you do not infenlibly aflurae too 
much of die Emperor ;* nor be infedted with 

* Atso-xxia-apuKs. Take care that you do not becomt 
Ctrfarissid. 
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the haughty manners of fome of your pre- 
deceffors : for there is a poffibility of fuch 
an event. Take care therefore to preferve 
the limplicity, the native goodnefs and inte¬ 
grity of your character. Be ferious, free 
from oftentation, and a lover of jufticej 
pious, humane, affectionate to your relations, 
and conftant in the difcharge of every focial 
duty. In Ihort, endeavour through life to 
be fuch as philofophy would willingly make 
you to be. Reverence the Gods, and con- 
fult the good of mankind. Life is Ihort 
and the chief concern of man in this world 
is to preferve a good confcience, and to make 
himfelf ufeful to mankind. 

Adt always as becomes a pupil of Anto¬ 
ninus Pius.j- Imitate him in the conftant 
tenour of his conduCt, in the evennefs of his 
temper, in the fanCtity of his manners, the 
ferenity of his countenance, his affability, 
his contempt of vain glory, in his fteadinefs 
and patience in inveftigating the truth, and 
his never palling over any affair till he had 
thoroughly examined and clearly underftood 

t That good Emperor who adopted our Author. 
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it. Remember ow patiently he bore unme¬ 
rited reproach without any retaliation; how 
careful he was not to engage precipitately in 
any affair, nor to liften to informers ; what 
an accurate inlpe&or he was into the charac¬ 
ters and actions of men; yet by no means 
of a fatyrical turn; neither fulpicious, nor 
timorous; nor affe&ing, like the Sophifts, 
more wifdom than he really poffefied. 

How little ftrels he laid on the pomp and 
fplendor of life appeared in his palace, his 
furniture, his drefs, his table, and in his at¬ 
tendants. He bore fatigue and confinement 
fo well, that he frequently continued on bu- 
finefs in the fame room till late at evening 
without any inconvenience.^ 

He was conftant and uniform in his 
attachment to his friends, and bore with 
complacency their freedom in oppofing his 
opinion, and was always pleafed when they 
propofed fome better expedient than his 

§ The original lays, “ His flender diet left no fuper- 
fluities which required any excretion before the ufual 
times.” Temperance has not only health to recommend 
it, but delicacy. Hence the ancient Perfians, as every 
one knows, thought it indecent to fpit or blow the nofe 
before company. own. 
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own. He was religious without fuperftition. 
Imitate him then in thefe things; and when 
your laft hour approaches, may it find you 
pofiefled of as good a confidence as he was. 

28. Roufe from your {lumbers and re¬ 
coiled: yourfelf ; and when you are perfectly 
awake, and perceive that what troubled you 
was only a dream,* extend your reflexions 
to the tranfaXions of real life, and you will : 
find them but little different from the vifions 
of the night. 

29. I confift of a.foul and a body. To- 
the body all things, in a moral view, are 
indifferent j for the body can make.no dif- 
tinftion. And even to the foul nothing can 
be realiy good or evil but her own opera¬ 
tions, and thefe are all in her own power. 
Yet even of thefe aXions fhe is only con¬ 
cerned with the prefent; for what are pa ft, 
or to come, are now indifferent to her.f 

* Probably the Emperor had had a difegreeable dream.; 
t Seneca endeavours to explain this paradox, by laying, 
“ That whatever is good mnft be of Tome advantage t'o 
»S) but if it is of advantage to ns, it mnft then exift,” 
Ep. 117. 

jo. While 


O 
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30. While the hands and the feet perform 
their refpe&ive offices, they move naturally 
and with eafe. Thus, while a man performs 
the duties peculiar to man, he afts agreeably 
to nature j and what is agreeable to the in¬ 
tentions of nature, cannot be evil. 

If men were made for nothing but fenfual 
pleafures, even highwaymen, debauchees, 
parricides, and tyrants, may have a full (hare 
of thofe gratifications, fuch as they are. 

31. Have you not obferved how mere 
mechanicks will comply, to a certain degree, 
with the impertinence of the ignorant and 
unfkilful; yet they will ftrenuoully defend 
the truth of their art againft them, and will 

, r not on any confideration be prevailed onto 
depart from its rules ?* 

Now is it not fhameful that an archheft 
or a tooth-drawerf fhould pay a greater 

* Lord Shaftibury more than once ufes this fenfible 
illuflration. 

+ M. Cafaubon is much offended that M. Aurelius 
Should rank the profeffion of phyfick amangft the mecha- 
ideal jits, Jut the Emperor certainly means here the 
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regard to his profeflion than man to his, 
v/hich is common to him with the Gods 
themfelves ? 

32. The great continents of Afia and 
Europe are no more than little corners of 
the globe j the great ocean, comparatively, 
is a mere drop of water, and Mount Athos 
a grain of fand in reipedt to the univerfe ; 
as the prefent inftant of time is only a point 
compared to eternity. All things here are 
diminutive, fubjedt to change and to decays 
yet all things proceed, either direddy or 
by confequence, from the one intelligent 
Caufe. Even things apparently the moll 
deleterious and offenfive, the rage of wild 
beafts, poifons, thorns and thirties, and the 
like, are connected with and the neceffary 
appendages of things more noble and more 
beautiful. 

Do not therefore imagine that thefe things 
are exempted from the fuperintendance of 

ioweft manual operators, (the x , ‘P-^fy 0 ‘) though evea 
that branch of the profeflion has long been diitinguiihed 
in this country for their ipeculative as well as their prac¬ 
tical knowledge. 
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that good Being whom you worfhip, and 
who is the univerfal- fountain of exigence. 

33. He that has viewed the prefent age, 
has feen every thing that has been or that 
will be to all eternity. For things always 
have and always will go on in the like uni¬ 
form manner. 

Often refleCt on the mutual connection 
and relation which things have to each other. 
For all parts of the univerfe are in fome 
fenfe linked together, and therefore confpirc 
in an amicable manner to the good of the 
whole, being all united into one connected, 
compaCt fyftem, without any thing fuper- 
fiuous or defective. 

34. Accommodate yourfelf, and conforni 
to thofe circumftanees in which your lot 
has'placed you, and love with fincerity thofe 
with whom you are by nature connected. 

35. Every inftrurnent and utenfil is faid 
to be properly conftruCted, when it performs 
that office for which it was intended, and 
this, when the artift who formed it is not 
prefent to direCt its operation. But in the 
works of nature, the efficient caufe is always 
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prefent with and intimately united to the 
effeft produced. We ought therefore par* 
ticularly to reverence that fovereign Power, 
and believe that while we a< 5 t conformably 
to his will, every thing will fucceed accord-, 
ing to our wilhes, and will likewife coincide 
with the plan of the great Parent of the 
uni verfe. 

36. If you Ihould confider any of thofe 
things which are not in your power, as really 
good or eyil with regard to you, whenever 
you were expofed to the one or difappointed 
of the other, you would inevitably murmur 
againft the Gods, or reproach and hate thole 
men, whom you either know or fuipcft to 
have been the authors of your misfortune or 
of your difappointment. And indeed, we 
are often guilty of great injuftice, when we 
do not attend to this diftindlion. 

But if we would limit our ideas of good 
and evil to things within our own-power, we 
Ihould have no motive, either of complaint 
againft the Gods, or of malice and ill-will 
againft our fellow-creatures. 
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37. All mankind concur, (in fome mea- 
fure) either intentionally or without defign, 
to promote the ends of Providence. Nay, 
« even i n their fleep,” as Heraclitus, I think, 
obferves, they catry on the fame defigns, 
and co-operate with other caufes to produce 
the events which come to pafs in the world. 
In fhort, the fame plan is continually ad¬ 
vancing, though by different means 5 and 
even he who complains and ftruggles again!! 
his fate, and feems to counteradt the inten¬ 
tions of nature* is made an involuntary in- 
ftpument in the hands of Providence for the 
fame purpofe. 

Confider then in what olafs you yourfelf 
would be ranked; for the great Difpoferof 
all events wilh infallibly make fome proper 
ufe of you,, and compel you- to co-operate 
with the reft of mankind. .Take heed, there¬ 
fore, not to ftand in need of the apology 
which is made for a ridiculous ftanza in fome 

* Objurgat naturam, et Deosmavult emendare, quin 
feipfum. Sen. Ep. *07. 

*« He finds fault with nature, and would rather refom 
the Gods than himfelf.” , 
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Comedy mentioned by Chryfippus, “ that 
it was bad in itfelfj but contributed to the 
effedt of the whole drama.” 

The fun cannot fupply the place of tKe 
rain, nor does any one deity interfere in. 
the province of another.f The ftars like- 
wife differ from each other in magnitude 
and fplendour, yet all concur to one and the. 
fame falutary end. 

38. If the Gods have decreed any thing, 
concerning, me and the incidents of my life, 
they have certainly done it for my good.. 
For as one can hardly form an idea of a god. 
that adts without deffgn, fo they could have 
no motive to do me any injury. For what 
benefit could accrue either, to the gods pr 
to the univerfe, (which is under their pecu¬ 
liar care) by my infelicity ? 

But although they ihouklnot haye con¬ 
futed any thing in my favour as. an indivi¬ 
dual,. yet they have undoubtedly confuted: 
die good of the whole, in which my parti¬ 
cular welfare is of confequence included,. 


t “ jElculapius doe* notperfbrm the work of Ceres,” 
the original fays,. 
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But if the Gods pay no regard to any 
thing hdre below, (which, however, it is im¬ 
pious to fuppofe) why then do we facrifice 
or pray to them, or fwear by them, or per¬ 
form any other adt, which implies that they 
are prefent and have a conftant intercourse 
with mankind? 

But even fuppofe that they never confult 
fpr or take the leaft care of us or our affairs, 
I am certainly at liberty to take care of 
myfelf and confult my own intereft. Now 
it muft be the intereft of every being to 
adt conformably to its own nature and 
conftitution. 

But I am by nature endued with reafon, 
and formed for fociety and the fervice of the 
country where I am placed. Now, as die 
Emperor Antoninus, Rome is my city and 
my country; but, as a man, I am a citizen 
of the world. Whatever therefore is advanr 
tageous to thefe feveral .communities muft 
be fo to me. 

39. Whatever befals individuals, it will 
in the end conduce to the good of the whole. 
This is fufficient for us to know : yet, as a 
further 
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further motive for our acquiefcence, we may 
generally obferve, that what is advantageous 
to one man, is alfo in fome refpe&s to many 
others. I take the word advantageous here 
in a popular fenfe, as applied to things indif¬ 
ferent, and not in thelanguage of the Stoics.* 

40. In theatrical reprelentations and other 
exhibitions of that kind, if the fame things 
are too frequently repeated, they foon be¬ 
come infipid, and ceafe to pleafe. Thus it 
is in common life.: the fame incidents per¬ 
petually recur, and from the fame or fimilar 
caufes. And how long will you continue 
to be amufed by thefe repeated fcenes of 
vanity 

41. Confider frequently with yourfelf that 
inen of all ranks, of all profefiions, and of 
all nations, have fubmitted to Fate. Extend 
your views to the earlieft ages, and to the 
moft diftant tribes of mankind j they have 
all trodden the fame path, in whicli we alio 

* Who allowed nothing to be really advantageous but 
virtue; though they acknowledged external things to be 
iifeful. See the Preface. 

t Remember, this is addrefled to himfelf. 


muffc 
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muft follow them, and go whither fo many 
great orators,, fo many venerable fages,, 
(Heraclitus, Pythagoras, Socrates,) fo many, 
heroes of ancient times, fo many generals 
and kings of later ages, have gone before us. 

Add to thefe,. Eudoxus, Hipparchus, Ar¬ 
chimedes, and other mathematicians of acute 
and fublime genius,, of unwearied applica¬ 
tion, of various knowledge, and proud of 
their difcoveries. Nay, thofe facetious gen¬ 
tlemen, who,, like Menippus, made a jell of 
the frail and tranfitory fiate of human life: 
Confider, I fay, that all thefe different cha¬ 
racters are long fince confignedto the gloomy 
manfions of the dead. And, indeed, what 
evil are they fenfible of in their tombs ? or 
what evil do they fuffer, whofe very names 
are buried in oblivion ? 

In fhort, there is nothing here much worth 
our attention, but to aft on all occafions 
with a regard to truth.and juftice, and to live 
peaceably even with thofe who a£t with fraud 
and injuftice. 

42. When you would revive your fpirits,. 
recoiled the virtues and good qualities 
of 
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of your friends and acquaintance: the dili¬ 
gence and attention of one ; the modefty of 
another; the generofity of a third, and fo on. 
For nothing is more foothing to the imagi- 
nation r than that we are furrounded by friends 
in whom an affemblage of thole good qua¬ 
lities difplays itfelf. Thefe then you fhould 
always retain in your memory,, for your 
confolation and refrelhment. 

43. As you do not complain that you 
weigh only ten ftone, fuppofe, inftead of 
twenty, you have no more, reafon to be dif- 
fatisfied that your life is limited to a certain 
number of years and not further extended; 
As you are content with the dimenfions of 
your perfon, you ought to be fb with the 
fpace of life which is allotted you. 

44. Let us, if we can, perfuade others to 
be juft and reafonable. But however they 
ad; let us do what reafon and juftice require; 
If, indeed, any one fhould by force prevent 
your adting as you wifh to do, you may at 
leaft have recourfe to patience and equani¬ 
mity ; and thus let one virtue fupply the 
place of another. And remember, that you 

undertake 
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undertake the bufinefs with this referve or 
provifo, That you do not pretend to im- 
pofiibilities.* 

What then are your pretentions ? Why, 
to do your belt, and to adt agreeably to 
reafon. And this you may do in defiance 
or all oppofition. 

45. The vain man places his chief good 
in the opinion of other people j the volup¬ 
tuous in his own fenfual gratifications j but 
the wife man depends on his virtue alone 
for his happinefs. 

46. It is in our own power not to form 
a wrong opinion of any incident, and con- 
fequently, not to fuffer any perturbation 
of mindf. For the things themfelves have 
no power to regulate our judgment con¬ 
cerning them. 

47. Accuftom yourfelf to attend without 
diftradtion to what is fpoken upon any fub- 

* See B. iv. §. *. 

f “ That our opinions are in our ota power” is a 
firll principle of the Stoics ; though I think they fliould 
have faid, the regulation of them only is in our power. 
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jettj and enter, as far as is pofflble, into 
the very foul of him that is fpeaking. 

48. That which is not for the intereft 
of the whole hive, cannot be fo for any 
fingle bee. ■ 

49. If the crew refufe to obey the com¬ 
mander of the vefifel, or the patient his phy- 
fician, will they, do you think, attend to any 
other perfon ? Or, can the one promife a* 
fafe voyage to the pafiengers, or the other 
health to the fick ? 

50. To thofe who are afflicted with the 
jaundice, honey taftes bitter ; and to thofe 
who are bitten by a mad dog, water is an 
object of horror : on the contrary,--to chil¬ 
dren a little ball is a fine thing. Why then 
am I angry with any one for his tafte of life ? 
Has error, do you think, Ids power over 
the ignorant, than a little bile over a perfon 
in the jaundice, or the venomous faliva 
, over one that is bitten by a mad dog ? 

51. No one can prevent you from living 

conformably to your own nature and reafon j 
nor can any thing befal you contrary to 
the wife plan formed for the good of the 
univerfe. 52. Obferve 
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5 a. Obferve to what fort of people thole 
who aim at popularity are forced to pay their 
court, and to what mean condefcenfxons they 
muft fubmit, and what poor returns they 
often meet with; and, after all, how foon 
will time overwhelm them, as it has fo 
many others, and bury them in eternal 
oblivion! 


END OF THE SIXTH BOOK. 
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§. i. T X 7 HAT is this wickednefs, which 
VV you thus complain of?* No¬ 
thing more than what you have already 
often feen. And indeed, to whatever comes 
to pafs, you may -apply the fame remark— 
t( It is what I have before often feen. And, 

* Our anceftors complained, we complain, and pofte. 
rity will complain: That our manners are degenerate, 
that vice prevails, and that human affairs are rapidly 
tending to the very abyfs of profligacy and wickednefs. 
Sed hominum funt ilia, non temporum. Sen. Ep. 97. 

" Thefe are the faults of men, not of the times.” 

P in 
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in general, if you reflect on what pafles 
around you, you will find that all the events 
of the prefent age are but what the hiftories 
of every age, of every city, and of every 
family, are full of. There is nothing new; 
the fame things are commonly repeated, 
and are of lhort duration. 

2. Thofe wife maxims [lo efiential to 
happinefs] can never be entirely erafed from 
your mind, unlefs the ideas which gave 
birth to them are extinguilhed; which, how- 
ever, it is in your power (and it is very mud 
your intereft) frequently to rekindle in your 
mind. It is in my power to form a proper 
opinion of every incident j why then do I 
fuffer any perturbation of mind? Nothing 
external has any coercive power overmyfen- 
timents. Be firm in this perfuafion, and you 
will be happy. You will alfo have this fur¬ 
ther advantage, by thus recollecting paft 
events, that you will, in fome meafure, live 
over again the time that is paft. 

3. A fondnefs for pompous profefiions, 
grand exhibitions on the ftage, or Ikirmiihes 
in the amphitheatres the care of flocks and 

herdsi 
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herds; thefe are iome of the folemn amufe- 
ments of mankind; and are of much the 
fame importance as the quarrelling of dogs 
for a bone, of fi/hes catching at a bait, an 
hillock of ants in an uproar about carrying 
a grain of corn, of mice fcampering acrofs 
| a room in a fright, or puppets danced on 
! wires. Such is the buftle of human life! 

Let us, however, amidft this ludicrous 
1 fcene of things not be out of humour, but 
; contemplate it with complacency and bene- 
[ volence; remembering always to eftimate 
jj the value of men by the utility of thole 
; employments on which they bellow their 
\ attention. 

4. In every difcourfe, attend to what is 
: (aid; and in every action, obferve what is 
i done. In the one, confider the end to which 
\ it is direfted; in the other, the fenfe of the 
j words and the views of the fpeaker. 

; $• Have I abilities for the bulinels in 
|hand, or not? If I have, I will make ule 
[of the talents, as given me by Providence 
jfor this purpofe; if I have not, I will either 
tefign the affair to one better qualified to 
P 2 execute 
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execute it; or if it be an indifpenfible part 
of my own duty, in that cafe, I will per¬ 
form it to the bell of my power; taking to 
my afliftance one, who, under my direftions, 
can accomplifh it; that the public may not 
fuffer by the opportunity being loft. For, 
whatever I do, either alone, or in conjunftion 
with another, ought to have nothing in view 
but what is conducive to the good of the 
community.* 

6. How many much-celebrated men are 
now configned to oblivion! how many alfo 
of thofe, who concurred in celebrating them, 
are themfelves now entirely forgotten! 

7. Be not alhamed to receive afliftance, 
when neceffary. Your bufinefs is to perform 
your duty, like a foldier on ftorming a town. 
Suppofe you were lamed, and unable to 
mount the walls alone, would you refufe the 
afliftance of your comrade ? 

8. Be not felicitous about future poflibili- 
ties. You will encounter them when they 
approach, under the conduft of the fame rea- 

* The Emperor’s known conduft gives dignity to 
thefe fentiments. 

fon 
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fon which you make ufe of on every prefent 
emergency. 

9. All parts of the univerfe are interwo¬ 
ven with each other, and lb linked together 
by nature, in a facred bond of union, that no 
one thing is diftindt from, or unconnedted 
with, fome other, the whole being regularly 
difpofed, and forming this beautiful fyftem 
which we call the world. For this world, 
though comprehending all things, is but onei 
as there is one God that pervades all things; 
one mafs of matter out of which all things are 
formed ; one law, the common realbn of all 
intelligent creatures; one truth and perfec¬ 
tion of all beings of the fame kind and par¬ 
taking of the fame rational nature. 

10. All material fubftances are continu¬ 
ally returning to the general mals; all fpi- 
ritual beings are foon reforbed into the foul 
of the univerfe; and the very memory of 
all things is, with the lame Jpeed, buried in 
the gulph of time. 

11. With a rational creature, to adt ac¬ 
cording to nature and according to reafon,* 

* I have followed M. Cafaubon in uniting thefe two 

Sentences. 

P 3 is 
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is the fame thing} and aft, therefore, i n 
fuch a manner, that you may appear to have 
been naturally upright, rather than made fo 
by inftruElion and difcipline t 

11. Such relation as the members of the 
fame body have to each other, fuch have 
all rational beings, though not literally 
united ,* to each other. For they all concur 
to produce the fame fajutary effefts. This 
refleftion will be more intelligible, if you 
confider yourfelf as a neceffary and effential 
member of the rational fyftem, and not merely 
as an unconnected part : for, in the latter 
cafe you will not love mankind fo cordially 
as you ought, nor do a generous aftion'with 
the fame difintereftedfatisfaftion, but merely 
from a regard to decency,! and not from 

* He alludes to the diftribution of bodies by Come of 
the philofophers. Such as were united by nature; as an 
animal, a plant, &c. or by art, as an houfe, a fhip, &c. 
or fuch as were only nominally united, the members being 
feparate, as an army, a fenate, tec: A member is a ne- 
ceffary part of fome organized body or whole. Sen, 

f Even the tyrant Phalaris (if he is the author of the 
Epiftles) was not infenfible to this plealure. “ I do not 
confider myfelf as having conferred, but recei’uedzhsayx, 
in what I have bellowed on a good man.” Efist, i?.| 
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the pleafure of doing good, and adding to 
you? own happinefs. 

13. It matters not much what external 
calamities befal thofe who are fo weak as 
to be affefted by them.* If they feel their 
fufferings, they are at liberty to complain, 
if they choofe to do it. For my part, unlefs 
I think thofe incidents that befal me to be 
really evil, I am not hurt; but it is in my 
own power to think of them as I pleafe.f 

14. However other people aft or talk, 
my bufinefs is to be good. We fhould be 
as true to our nature as inanimate beings; 
an emerald, fuppofe, or gold, or purple. 
Let envy or malice do or fay what they 
pleafe, I fhall ftill be an emerald, keep my 
colour, and fhine on in defiance of them. 

15. Is not the mind the caufe of its own 
inquietude and perturbation ? Does it not 
create its own fears and reftlefs defires? If 
you imagine any one elfe is able to alarm or 
difturb the foul, let him make the experi- 

• This fentiment is not borrowed from the GofpeL 
+ We fhould always bear in mind th? peculiar doc = 
trines of the Stoics. ment. 
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ment. But it is in her own power to regulate 
her opinions, and not to yield to any external 
impreffions. The body, perhaps, may feel 
and fuffer, and is at liberty (if fhe can) to 
exprefs her feelings;* but the mind, though 
lhe may be affaulted by fear or grief, yet by 
forming proper opinions of thole things will 
fuffer no injury. The mind is felf-fufficient 
to its own felicity, and wants no foreign aid, 
unlefs lhe creates thofe wants to herfelf: lhe 
is therefore free from perturbation and con- 
troul, unlels, as was obferved, lhe difturbs 
or controuls herfelf 

1 6. Happinefs depends entirely on the 
good genius within us; that is, a mind 
rightly dilpofed. Begone then. Fancy, as 
you came, I befeech you; I want not your 
affiltance. Yet, as you can plead cuftom 
for your intrulion, I will not be angry; but 
pleafe to retire and leave me. 

17. Why lhould any one be alarmed at 
the perpetual changes which take place in 
the world ? For how can the world fubfift 

* The text leems her? a little perplexed. 


without 
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without themr or what is more agreeable or 
more friendly to the nature of the univerfe, or 
even to the convenience of mankind ? How 
could your baths be heated, if the fuel were 
not changed into fire? Or how could you 
be nourished, unlefs your food were trans¬ 
formed by digeftion ? In fhort, nothing ufe- 
ful could be brought to perfection, without 
thofe changes and transformations. Do not 
you therefore perceive, that the great change 
and dilfolution which awaits your own per- 
fon, is fimilar to thofe others, and equally 
neceffary to the good of the whole. 

18. All bodies are carried down as by a 
torrent, and reunited to the fobftance of 
the univerfe, being congenial, and co-ope¬ 
rating with the whole, as our limbs do with 
each other. How many great philofophers, 
like Chryfippus, Socrates, or Epiftetus, are 
already fwallowed up in the gulph of time. 
The fame fate, you may be allured, awaits 
every man and every thing around us. 

I am only folicitous that I myfelf may do 
nothing contrary to the nature of man; nor 
aft in any manner, or on any occafion, un¬ 
becoming, my duty or my ftation. 
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ig. The time, is fpeedily approaching, 
when you will have forgotten every one, and 
every one will have forgotten you. 

ao. It is the peculiar excellence of man, 
to love even thofe who have offended him. 
This you will be difpofed to do, if you re- 
fledt that the offender is allied to you j that 
he did it through ignorance, and, perhaps, 
involuntarily; and, moreover, that yqu will 
bothfoon go peaceably to your graves. But 
above all, confider, that he has not really 
injured you, as he could not render your 
mind, or governing part, the worfe by his 
offence. 

ai. That plaftick nature, which pervades 
and governs the univerfe, models a part, for 
inftance, into the fhape of an horfe, which 
being diffolved, is transformed into a tree; 
then, perhaps, into an human creature or 
any other form; each of which, however, 
fubfifts but for a Ihort fpace of time. Now 
there is nothing more formidable in the dif- 
folution of this frame* of ours than in its firft 
conftruftion. 

* Veffel, x.t€anoy. 


22. A 
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22. A ftern and angry look is extremely 
unnatural,- and if often affumed, will by de¬ 
grees fettle into an habit, and entirely deftroy 
the beauty of the countenance, to fuch a 
degree as never to be recovered. This 
alone is lufficient to lhew how unreafonable 
it is to indulge the paflion of anger. For 
if any one is fo far habituated to this indul¬ 
gence as to have loft all fenfe of its defor¬ 
mity, he is not fit to live. 

23. How foon will the great Governor 
of the univerfe change the prefent face of all 
things which you now behold, and from 
the fame materials form other objects! and 
others again from thofe materials j fo that 
the world may be perpetually renewed. 

24. If any one has ufed you ill upon any 
occafion, confider immediately with what 
ideas of right and wrong he has probably 
afted thus. For when you have difcovered 
that, you will pity him, and neitlier wonder 
at his conduit nor refept it. 

It may happen, indeed, that you your- 
felf have the fame opinion, or fomething 
fimilar, of what is right , and therefore you 
ought 
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ought to pardon the delinquent. But fup- 
pofe you differ in your fentiments; you 
ought at leaft to bear with patience and 
equanimity a man that offends you through 
ignorance and error; 

. 2,5. Do not fuffer your imagination to 
dwell upon the things which you want, but 
upon the advantages which you poffefs. 
And of thofe advantages, feleft thofe which 
afford you the greateft pleafure ; and confi- 
der how earneftly you would wifh for them, 
if they were not in your poffeffion. 

But beware, at the fame time, when you 
contemplate them with fatisfaftion, that you 
do not fo far habituate yourfelf to their en¬ 
joyment, that the want of them may difturb 
your tranquillity. 

26. Wrap up yourfelf in your, own vir¬ 
tue, and be independent. For a rational 
mind, that afts always with juftice and in¬ 
tegrity, is fufficient to its own happinefs, 
and will enjoy a perpetual calm. 

27. Cor reft your imagination, check the 
impetuofity of your paffions, and confine 
your attention to the prefent time. Confi- 

der 
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der carefully the nature of every incident 
that happens either to yourfelf or to others. 
Divide the fubje£t of -your contemplation 
into its matter and form,* or the efficient 
caufe; reflect upon your laft hour, and leave 
the faults of other people to their own con- 
fciences. 

q. 8. When others are fpeaking, let your 
attention keep pace with their words:— 
as to their adtions, penetrate, if you can, 
into their tendency, and the motives of 
the agents. 

29. Adorn your character with fimpli- 
city and modefty, and with indifference to 
external advantages, and things of no in- 
trinfick value. 

Love mankind, and be refigned to Pro¬ 
vidence : for, as the poet fays, 

“ All things obey his laws.” 

But fuppofe the elements move by their 
own power,-)- it is fufficient for us to know 

* This was a favourite'diftribution of the Stoics. 

See B. iv. §. 21. 

f The text is again corrupted, and the fenfe uncertain. 

that 
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that every thing moves according to feme 
fixed laws, with few exceptions. 

30. By deaths we lhall either be diiperfed 
in air, or reduced to atoms and empty 
ipace j or, in Ihort, we lhall either be anni¬ 
hilated, or, what is more probable, tranf- 
lated to lome other ftate of exiftence. 

As for pain, if it be in the extreme and 
intolerable, it will deftroy its fubjeftj if it 
be durable and lingering, you may learn to 
bear it. Your mind, in the mean time, or 
ruling principle, by forming a juft opinion 
of the matter, will preferve its tranquillity, 
and fuffer no degradation. As for thofe 
parts which are fenfible of the pain, let them, 
if they can, remonftrate and complain. 

With regard to fame, furvey the intellects 
of thofe whofe applaufe you are fo ambitious 
of obtaining. How capricious are they in 
their averfions and their purfuits ! Befides, 
how tranfient is the Iplendour of fame! For, 
as on the fea-lhore, one hill of land rolls 
over and buries the former; lo, in human 
life, the illuftrious actions of the preceding 
age are eclipfed, and the memory of them 
obliterated, by thole that fucceed. 

31. From 
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31. From a dialogue of Plato’s. cc He 
that is poflefled of a true greatnefs of foul, 
who, in theory, has furveyed the whole ex¬ 
tent of time, and has a thorough know¬ 
ledge of nature j will luch a one, do you 
think, confider human life as a matter of 
any great moment ?—It is impoflible that 
he Ihould, replies his friend. Such a one, 
then, would not efteem death as any thing 
very formidable?-—Not in the leaft, anfwers 
the other.”f 

32. A faying of Aritifthenes .—“ It is 
truly royal to do good, though you are 
abufed for it.” 

33. It is lhameful that the countenance 
Ihould be obfequious to the will, conform 
to its dictates, and regulate itfelf as the 
mind directs and yet, that the mind itfelf 
Ihould not be under the controul, and be 
regulated by its own powers. 

t “ Death in itfelf is nothing; but we fear ” 

“ To be, we know not what, we know not •uibere." 

Drvdsn. 
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34. * * * § “To fret at life’s events becomes 

" not man ; 

“ For they regard not our complaints.” 

35. § “ Give joy to me, and to th’ im- 

*f mortal Gods.” 

36. j: Death mows down mortals like a 

“ field of corn : 

« Some fall each ftroke, and others ftand 

“ awhile.” 

37. tc Tho’ me and mine the Gods have 

“ overlook’d, 

« In all things they are wife.— 

“ To do what’s right and juft, at leaft, 
“ is mine j 

« Nor meanly to bewail, nor fret, nor 
“ fume.” 

38. Extra&s from Plato.—“ To fuch a 
one I Ihould make this juft reply: You are 

* He feems to have tranfcribed thefe feveral fentences 

into his memorandum-book. The firft is from the Belle- 

rophon of Euripides. 

§ It is not known from what author this is; but it 
feems applied to his fon Commodus.— Gataker quotes 
Solomon; “ A wife fon makes a glad father.” 

t From the Hypfipile of Euripides. 

miftaken, 
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miftaken, Sir, if you think a man of any 
worth would not be indifferent in his choice, 
either to continue in life, or to die. His 
only concern would be, whether, in all he 
does, he afts juftly or unjuftly, and as be¬ 
comes a good man, or the reverfe.” 

39. From the fame. te The truth of the 
cafe, O ye Athenians, is this: in whatever 
fituation a man is placed, whether by his 
own choice, as thinking it moft for his in- 
terefb, or by the appointment of a fuperiorj 
in that ftation it is his duty to remain, in 
fpite of danger or death, and fear nothing 
in comparifon with doing a bafe adlion.” 

40. From the fame. " But confider, 
good Sir, whether every thing noble and 
virtuous confifts in preferving your own 
life and that of your friends. For a truly 
wife and good man ought not to be too 
fond of life, nor too anxious to prolong 
it: but leaving that to Providence, and 
trufting to the trite maxim of the good 
women, c that it is in vain to refift when 
our time is come,’ let him confider in 
what manner he may manage, to the beft 

advantage 
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advantage, that portion of life which is 
allotted him.” 

41. Contemplate frequently the tranfmu- 
tation of the elements, and the courfe of 
the ftars, and let your thoughts range with 
them through the boundlefs regions of fpace. 
Thefe fublime peculations will purify the 
foul, and raife it above the groveling pu- 
fuits of this lower world. 

42. This is a fine pafiage in Plato: 
,c When we are difcourfing of the nature of 
man, we foould take a view of thefe terref- 
trial affairs, as from a lofty eminence, and 
obferve the various combinations of focietyj 
their armies, their agriculture, trade, and 
commerce j their marriages, and other civil 
contracts their births and burials; their 
feafting and their mourning j the hurry and 
tumult of their courts of judicature j coun¬ 
tries laid wafte ; and the vaft defarts of bar¬ 
barous nations: what a confufed mixture 
of various and difoordant objects ! Yet all 
concur to form this one regular fyftem of 
the world.” 

43. Survey the hiftory of former ages, 
and the revolutions of fo many empires, 

and 
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and you will be able, with forae probability, 
to foretel all future events. For all things 
are of a fimilar kind, and cannot poifibly 
exceed the meafure and ftandard of thole 
that are paft. Forty years, therefore, are as 
fair a Ipecimen of human life as ten thou- 
fand. For what can you fee more than you 
have already feen ? 

44 * < e Whate’er has lprung from earth, 
" to earth returns j 

" And heav’nly things refome their na- 
" tive feat.” 

And this is effected, either by diflolving the 
union by which the atoms are connected ; 
or by diiperfing the lifelefs elements into the 
mafs of the univerfe. 

45. “ With caution tho’ we drink and eat, 

"To guard againft approaching Fate; 

" When heav’n fends forth the deftin’d 
" gale, 

"To Lethe’s fhore we’re forc’d to fail.f” 

46. A man may be more expert than you 
in the gymnaftick exercifesj be it fo: yet he 

* Eurip. Chiyiip. 

t From Euripides. 

Qjz is 
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is not fuperior to you in the focial virtues j 
in generality, in modefty, in patience under 
the accidents of life, or lenity towards the 
foibles of mankind. 

47. Whenever you aft conformably to 
that reafon which is common to Gods and 
men, nothing difaftrous can enfue. Where 
an aftion has the publick good to recom¬ 
mend it, and is properly conducted, there 
can be no reafon to fufpeft any latent 
misfortune. 

48. It is everywhere and always in your 
power pioufly to acquiefce under every dif- 
penfation, and to aft juftly towards every 
man, and to examine carefully every ima¬ 
gination; that you may not be impofed 
upon by plaufible appearances. 

49. Be not impertinently inquifitive after 
other people’s fentiments; but direft your 
views whither nature would conduft you. 
The nature, I mean, of the univerfe, by 
refignation to the accidents which befal 
you; and your own nature, by pointing out 
the duties of your ftation. But the duty of 
every one is to aft fuitably to his condition 

appointed 
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appointed by nature. Now, by nature, all 
other beings are appointed for the fervice of 
rational creatures, and rational creatures for 
the fervice of each other 5 as, in every in- 
ftance, things of an inferior order are made 
for thofe which are more excellent, and 
more noble. 

Npw, the firft and principal duty of man 
is to cultivate fociety, and promote the com¬ 
mon intereft. The fecond is, not brutilhly 
to yield to the corporeal appetites. For it 
is the peculiar prerogative of the rational 
and intellectual principle to confine her 
motions within herfelfj and not to be fub- 
dued by the imprefiions of fenfe or appetite $ 
for thefe are the mere animal parts of our 
conftitution. But the intellectual principle 
juftly claims the fovereignty, and ought not 
tofubmit to the appetites andpaflions; which 
were intended by nature for her fervice. The 
third privilege of a rational creature is, to 
be free from error and deception. § 

§ This was the ltandard of perfe&ion for their ima¬ 
ginary wife man; at which, though few perhaps ever 
arrived, yet, like the abftrait idea of beauty fn the mind 
of an artiil, fo excellent a model often raifed them to an 
exalted pitch of virtue. t ^ 
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Let your ruling principle fecure theie 
points, and proceed directly in her courfe; 
lhe is now in poffeflion of all the perfection 
fhe is capable of. 

50. We fhould confider ourfelves each 
day as having finifhed our courfe, and lived 
our time : if any little unexpected addition 
be granted us, that alfo fhould be fpent in 
living according to nature. 

Be fatisfied with whatever befals you 
and is appointed by your deftiny j for what 
can be more reafonable, or more conducive 
to your happinefs, than what the Gods 
have decreed ? 

51. If any misfortune befal you, call to 
mind fome former inftances of thofe who 
have been in the fame fituation.* With 
what clamour they uttered their complaints; 
with what furprife and what lamentations 
they bewailed their hard fate ! But where 

f The Emperor Julian relates a trick of Democritus, 
to laugh Darius out of his exceffive grief for the death 
of his wife: “ only write ttpon her tomb the names of 
three perfons who have pafTed through life without any 
afflidlion, and your wife will immediately revive.” 

Jul. Ep. 38- 
are 
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are they now ? They are gone, and we 
hear of them no more! 

Why then fhould you imitate their im* 
patience j and not rather leave fuch tranf- 
ports of grief to thofe who are themfelves 
affedted, and endeavour to affedt others with 
fuch fenfations ? But you fhould apply your- 
felf wholly to make a proper ufe of thefe 
incidents: which you will do, and they will 
be a fubjedt for your improvement in virtue, 
if you give a proper attention to your con¬ 
duct, and are true to yourfelf; and remem¬ 
ber, that thefe accidents are indifferent in 
themfelves, and prove good or bad, as you 
choofe to make them. 

52. Look into your own bofbm j for 
you have there a fountain of happinefs, if 
you will fearch for it, and fuffer it to flow 
without interruption. 

53. Be fteady and compofed in your ges¬ 
tures and the attitudes of your body: nor 
fuffer yourfelf to appear in perpetual agi¬ 
tation.* For, as the mind difcovers an air 

* Laertius mentions a precept of Chilo: “ Walk not 
in a hurry through the ftreet; nor move your band when 

Of 
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of good fenfe and decency in the counte¬ 
nance, you fhould let the body contribute 
to produce the fame effeCt. Yet this mull 
be done without any appearance of ftudy 
or affectation. 

54. The art of life refembles the art of 
wreftling rather than that of dancing; as it 
confifts in guarding againft contingencies 
and unforefeen attacks, (inftead of regular, 
premeditated movements,) and in Handing 
firm to prevent a fall. 

55. Confider frequently with yourfelf, 
what fort of men they are whofe approba¬ 
tion you wifh to obtain, and the depth of 
their underftandings. For, by thefe means, 
you will not much blame them if they fhould 
involuntarily offend you j and, when you 
contemplate the fhaliow fources of their 
opinions and of their affeCtions, you will 
not be fo folicitous about their good word. 

56. It is obferved by Plato, ■“ that every 
one is unwilling^to be debarred the truth.” 

you are /peaking ; for it has the air of a madman.” Dr. 
Johnsonis faid to have difapproved of ailion in alpeaker, 
perhaps from fame peculiar, prejudice. 


The 
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The fame may be applied to juftice, tem¬ 
perance, benevolence, and to moft of the 
moral virtues. This you fhould particu¬ 
larly bear in mind, which would make you 
more indulgent towards all men. 

57. Under any bodily pain, let this be 
fome confolation to you j that there is no¬ 
thing bafe or immoral in it, and that it 
cannot in any refpedt injure or debafe your 
governing principle—the mind: for it can 
neither affect it in its effence, or in its focial 
capacity. 

And, indeed, in moft kinds of pain, the 
maxim of Epicurus may aflift you, “ that it 
cannot be both intolerable and durable, if 
you confine it to its natural limits, and do 
not add to your pain by fancy or opinion.” 

Recolleft alfo, that there are many fen- 
fations nearly allied to pain, and are really 
troublefome, though we do not attend to 
them: fuch as drowfinefs, when we wifh to 
keep awake ; any violent heat j and want 
of appetite, or averfion to food. Now if, on 
th r efe occafions, you are out of humour, you 
muft confefs, like the vulgar, that you are 
conquered, and muft yield to pain. 

58. Take 
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58. Take care not to behave towards 
the moft inhuman as they too frequently 
behave towards their fellow-creatures. 

59. How does it appear that Socrates 
was fo illuftrious a character, or fuperior to 
many others ? For it is not enough to fay, 
that Socrates died a more glorious death j 
or that he difputed with more (kill againft 
the Sophiftsj or that he patiently did duty,f 
in the coldeft nights, in the Areopagus j 
or that he nobly flighted the orders of the 
thirty tyrants, when commanded to appre¬ 
hend an innocent perfon;t or, what was ob¬ 
jected to him by his enemies,* (though no 
one can believe it) that he appeared in the 
ftreets with great folemnity and loftinefs of 
countenance. Thefe particulars, I fay, are 
not fufficient to prove him fo great a man. 
The moft material enquiry is, how the mind 
of Socrates was difpofed: “ was he con¬ 
tented with the confcioufnefs of afting juftly 
towards mankind, and pioufly towards the 

+ The Athenians all fcrvcd occafionally in the army. 

J Leo of Salamis. 

* Ariftophanes. 


Gods 
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Gods ?” Did he ever exprefs too much in- 
dio-nation againft the wickednefs of fome, 
or meanly flatter the ignorance of others ? 
Did he ever murmur againft the dilpenfe- 
tions of Providence ; or think his own fu£- 
ferings uncommonly fevere and intolerable ? 
Or, laftly, did he ever fuffer his mind to be 
too deeply aflfedted by the impreflions either 
of pleafure or pain ? 

59. Nature has not made you a being of 
fuch a complicated fyftem as not to be able 
to difcern the limits of your duty, and, in¬ 
dependently of others, perform what pecu¬ 
liarly belongs to you. 

For it is poffible for a man to be emi¬ 
nently virtuous, and yet a ftranger to almoft 
all mankind. 

Obferve, likewife, that a very few things 
are abfolutely neceffary to an happy life. 
And though you fhould delpair of becom¬ 
ing a great logician, or a natural philofo- 
pher, yet it is certainly in your power to be 
free, modeft, publick-fpirited, and obedient 
to the will of the Gods. 


60. You 
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. 60. You may live independently and 
with great fatisfaction, though all mankind 
fhould confpire to moled: you; nay, though 
wild beafts fhould feize upon your corporeal 
frame and tear you limb from limb. For 
what can prevent the mind, in the midft of 
thefe circumftances, from preferving her 
tranquillity, by forming a proper judgement, 
and making a proper ufe of the objefts 
around her ? In judging of any object that 
attacks her, Ihe can fay, “ I know what you 
really are, though you appear in a queftion- 
able fhape.” And, with regard to the ufe 
he is to make of any occurrence, he will fay, 
“ This is the very thing I expected.” For 
every incident is to me an occafion of prac- 
tifing fome virtue, moral or focial 3 or of 
performing fome duty, either to God or 
to man. . For whatever comes to pafs, re¬ 
lates either to the one or to the other 3 
and is neither uncommon nor difficult, but 
familiar and eafy to be managed to fome 
good purpofe. 

61. It is the perfection of virtue to fpend 
every day as if it were your lad: 3 and neither 

aft 
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aft with precipitation, nor with indolence, 
nor with infincerity. 

62. Though the Gods are immortal, 
and muft neceffarily bear with the wick- 
ednefs of mankind through endlefs ages, 
they do not lofe their patience j but even 
extend their providential care over them 
on all occafions. And do you, who are 
juft going off the ftage of life, and are 
yourfelf one of thefe wicked mortals, de- 
fpair of a reformation ? 

It is highly ridiculous not to get rid of 
our own frailties, which is in our power j 
and lhew fuch an abhorrence, and endeavour 
to reform thofe of other people, which is 
not in our power. 

63. Whatever is neither agreeable to your 
reafon, or conducive to the benefit of fociety,. 
you may juftly confider as beneath your 
attention. 

64. When you have done a favour to 
any one, and he has profited by your kind- 
nefs, why Ihould you (as fome;j; filly people 
do) look any further; either for the repu¬ 
tation of having done a generous adlion, 

t o'! uupol, the fools. Or 
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or for a return from the perfon whom you 
have obliged ? 

No one is ever weary of receiving favours 
from their friends. Now it is doing your- 
felf a favour, to a£t conformably to the 
dictates of nature. Be not weary, therefore, 
of doing good to others, when, by that 
means, you are really ferving yourfelf. 

65. The Univerfal Nature, at a certain 
period of time, exerted its power in pro¬ 
ducing this world. But whatever now comes 
to pafs, is either the neceffary confequence 
of the original plan j or the Governor of 
the world a£ted at random in his principal 
defign. Now to reflect on the abfurdity of 
this fuppofition, ought to make you eafy 
under all the events of life. 


END OF THE SEVENTH BOOK. 
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§. x. fT^HIS alfo fhould check your va- 
JL nity, that you have not yet been 
able, from your youth at leaft, to live the 
life of a philofopher. For it is evident, not 
only to many others, but to yourfelf like- 
wife; how far you are from perfection in 
true wifdom and virtue. Your meafures 
therefore are difconcerted; fo that it is not 
eafy for you to obtain even the reputation of 
being a philofopher, as your very ftation and 
plan of life militate againft your wifhes in 
that refpeCt. 

If therefore you have difoovered in what 
the thing itfelf really confifts, never regard 
the reputation of it 5 but let it fuffice to 
fpend the reft of your life as reafon and 
nature dictate. Examine carefully then what 
they 
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they require, and let nothing divert you 
from the purfuit. For you are confcious 
how widely you have hitherto wandered 
from the right path; and have not yet 
difcovered the road to virtue and happinefs. 
It does by no means confift in fine reafoning 
and fyllogifms,* nor in wealth, or fame, or 
fenfual pleafure. Where then is it to be 
found ? In performing the duties efiential 
to man. How then fhall he perform them ? 
By adopting proper principles and maxims 
to regulate his conduct. What maxims are 
thofe, you will fay ? Such as relate to the 
nature of good and evil j which teach us 
that nothing is really good for man, but what 
promotes the virtues of juftice, temperance, 
fortitude, and independence; and nothing 
evil, but what leads to the contrary vices. 

a. In every adtion, afk yourfelf this quef- 
tion, “ How will this probably affedt me ? 
Shall I not repent of it hereafter ? The 
time is approaching, when I fhall be gone, 

* Which the Stoics were ridiculoufly fond of, as has 
before been obferved. 

and 
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and every thing around me difappear. If, 
therefore, the affair in hand be Suitable to 
a rational creature, and one bom for foci- 
ety, and acting under the lame law with 
the Gods themfelves, what further need I 
inquire ?” 

3. What are Alexander, Julius Csefar, 
and Pompey, compared to Diogenes, Hera¬ 
clitus,. and Socrates ? Thefe philofophers 
faw things as they really were ; underftood 
their caufes, their natures, and effencesj and 
acted upon thofe principles. 

As for thofe great heroes, what a variety 
of affairs were they folicitous about! and 
what Haves were they to their exalted rank 
and their ambition ! 

4. Let not the wickednefs of the world 
difconcert you ! Mankind will act precifely 
as they have done, though you Ihould burft 
yourfelf with indignation and remonffcrating 
againft their abfurdity. 

5. Let it be a principal part of your phi- 
lofophy to preferve your tranquillity: for 
all things come to pals by the direction of 
Providence. And, in a few years, you your- 

R felf 
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felf muft leave this world, as Hadrian and 
Auguftus have done before you. 

In the next place, confider the affair in 
its proper light, and you will find, that your 
whole bufinefs here is to be a good man. 
Whatever the nature of man therefore re¬ 
quires of you, perform it ftrenuoufly and 
with afliduity j and whatever juftice dictates, 
on every occafion, fpeak it boldly, but with 
good-nature, modefty, and fxncerity. 

6. Providence, or the Univerfal Nature, 
feems continually employed in varying the 
face of things ; transferring its favours from 
one object to another, and metamorphofing 
the material world into different forms. All 
things fubfift by change; yet thefe changes 
are fo uniform in their progrefs, that you 
need not fear left any thing unprecedented 
ftiould be your particular lot; for all things 
are adminiftered with the utmoft equity and 
impartiality. 

7. Every being is contented, when em¬ 
ployed in the duties, and in poffefllon of the 
profperity and perfection which belong to 
its nature. Now our rational nature is in 

that 
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that profperous ftate, when, in the ideas 
which are prefented to us, we never afient 
to what is falfe, or what is obfcure j when 
we diredt all our exertions to the good of 
the community ■, when we confine our de- 
fires and our averfions to objedts within our 
own power ; and, laftly, when we reft fatis- 
fied with all the difpenfations of Providence. 

For, indeed, our rational foul is a part of 
the foul of the univerfe, as a leaf is a part of 
the tree which produces it ; with this differ¬ 
ence only, that a leaf is a part of nature, 
void of fenfe and of reafon, and liable to be 
obftrudted in its operations; whereas the 
foul of man is a part of an independent, in¬ 
telligent, and juft Being; a being, who al¬ 
lots to every creature a due proportion of 
time, of fubftance, of force, of fortunate 
circumftances, according to its dignity and 
rank in the creation. Of this you will be 
fenfible, not by confidering any one objeft 
feparately in any one refpedl, but by com¬ 
paring the whole of one objedt collectively, 
with the whole of any other, 

R 2 
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8 . You wifh to be a philojopher, you fay, 
but have not leifure to read.* But it is in 
your power not to behave haughtily or in- 
jurioufly to any one. It is in your power 
to be fuperior to the blandifliments of plea- 
fure, or the fenfe of pain; to look down 
with contempt on fame and glory. You 
can forbear to refent ingratitude, and infen- 
fibility of the favours you have conferred; 
nay, you can even extend your tender concern 
for people of that unhappy defcription. 

g. Let no one hear you venting common¬ 
place refleftions on a court life, or com¬ 
plaining of your own. 

io. Repentance is the reproach of a man’s 
confcience for having negledled fomething 
advantageous. Now, whatever is morally 
good muft necefiarily be advantageous, and 
ought to be the concern of a good and 
virtuous man. But no good or virtuous 
man ever repented of having neglefted or 

* Tits 'E avlov, addrefled to liimlelf. Obferve this, once 
for all: in every page the good Emperor inculcates the 
Chriftian duties, to God, our neighbour, and ourfelves. 

flighted 
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flighted any Jenfual pleafure. It is evident, 
therefore, that fuch pleafure is not really 
good or advantageous. 

11. In contemplating any object, we 
Ihould enquire what it is in its own nature 
and oeconomy; what is its eflence and ma¬ 
terial fubftance; by whom and for what it 
was formed; what is its rank and importance 
in the fyftem of the world; and how long it 
is deftined to exift in its prefcnt fituation.f 

12. When you are drowly in a morning, 
and find a relufiance to rife, recoiled: that 
you were born for the duties of lociety, and 
that fuch adions are fuitable to human na¬ 
ture; whereas fleeping is common to you 
with the brute creation. 

Now thofe adions which are fuitable to 
the nature of any being, muft be peculiarly 
incumbent on fuck being, and, by cuftom, 
will become moft agreeable. 

13. In every idea which prefents itfelf 
to your mind, make it a conftant rule to 

t This feems a favourite precept with the Stoics; as 
he often repeats it. 


enquire 
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enquire what is its true nature, phyfical or 
moral 5 and fcrutinize it, to the beft of your 
power, by the rules of reafon andphilofophy.j- 

14. When you are to meet or converfe 
with any one, on any occafion, let your firft 
reflection be, what are this man’s opinions 
about good and evil ? For if he confiders 
pleafure and pain, and the caufes of them, 
in that vulgar light; if he confiders fame 
or ignominy, life or death, as fuch, and not 
as indifferent to a wife man, we cannot 
wonder, or think it any thing extraordinary, 
that fuch a man fhould aCt as he does j for 
indeed, it is morally impofTible he fhould 
a6t otherwife. 

15. Confider how ridiculous it would be 
to exprefs any furprife that a fig-tree fhould 
produce figs. It would be no lefs fo to 
wonder that the world fhould produce vice 

-j- Seneca fays, That moft authors in his time divided 
philofophy into three parts; moral, natural, and rational, 
or logical. The firft regulated the affe&ions of the mind; 
the fecond inveftigated the nature of things; the third 
prevented our being impofed upon by mere words and 
falfe reafoning.” (fcc, . Epift. 89. 

and 
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and folly, in which it is fb fruitful; or, for 
a phyfician to wonder that his patient was 
in a fever or, for the matter of a vefiel, 
that he met with a contrary wind. 

16. Never think it any difgrace to change 
your opinion, and correct an error it being 
equally liberal, and the part of an ingenuous 
mind, as to follow any one that would direft 
you the right road. It is ftill your own aft, 
and you only purfue your firft intention; to 
difcover the truth, and to arrive at the point 
propofed. 

17. If it is in your power, either to do 
or to omit what you complain of, why do 
you aft thus ? If it is not in your own power, 
whom do you blame, the Gods or chance ? 
To blame either is the part of a madman. 
Let us then complain of no one. If it is in 
your power to reftify what is amifs, do fo ; 
if it is not, to what purpofe fhould you com¬ 
plain ? For, to do any thing in vain, is the 
height of folly. 

18. Nothing that dies, is loft to the uni- 
verfe, or annihilated. But, if it remains 
here, it undergoes fome change, and is re- 

folved 
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folved into its proper elements.* Now the 
fame elements which compofe the reft of 
the world make a part of your perfon ; yet 
thofe undergo many changes, and do not 
murmur .or repine. 

19. Every thing in nature was produced 
for fome wife end: every plant and animal; 
a vine, an horfe, for inftance. Nay, there 
is nothing wonderful in this : the fun, and 
all the celeftial bodies, proclaim the end for 
which they were created. 

We may venture therefore to afk, for 
what you were made ? To take your plea- 
fure and amufe yourfelf?-— Common fenfe 
revolts at the idea !f 

* I cannot but take notice of a filly exprefiion of our 
modern news-writers. When a man hangs or drowns 
himfelf, they call it “ putting an end to his exigence." 
It would be happy for him if he did fo : but an heathen 
philofopher might teach thefe good Cbriftians better. 

f Thefe are fentiments which cannot be too frequently 
inculcated. Too many of our own countrymen of for¬ 
tune, both young and old, wander up and down, to the 
aftonifiiment of all Europe; (dying with ennui, or fick 
of life) merely for amufement, and want of fome ufeful 
purluit. See Dr. Moore’s excellent “ Views of Society." 

20. Nature 
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20. Nature has predetermined the end, 
as well as the beginning and continuance of 
every creature ; as he who throws a ball, 
directs it to fome definite point: now what 
is the ball the better for mounting in the 
air, or the worfe for defcending, or even 
failing to the earth ? The fame reafoning 
may be applied to the fwelling or breaking 
of a bubble of water j or to the burning or 
extinguifhing a lamp; or any other emblem 
of human life. 

21. Look beneath the furface, and exa¬ 
mine the internal parrs of this body which, 
you are fo proud of. Confider what it is 
at prefent; what it will be in old age, or 
in a morbid ftate, and when it becomes a 
lifelefs corpfe. 

In general, to fbew the vanity of all human 
diftinftions, the time is fpeedily approaching, 
when the panegyrift, and the fubjett of his 
encomiums, he that records, and he that 
performs great exploits, will be buried in 
oblivion. 

Confider like wife, that thefe celebrated 
tranfaclions are confined to this little corner 
of 
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of the world. Neither here are all of the 
fame opinion concerning thefe things, nor 
any one man confiftently fo. Indeed, this 
whole globe is but a mere point. 

22. Give your whole attention to the 
affair now in hand; whether it be any opi¬ 
nion, or any adtion, or any fpeech that is 
delivered. By a negledt of this kind you 
defervedly fuffer; becaufe, inftead of cor- 
redting your error to-day, you chofe to de¬ 
fer it till to-morrow .f 

23. Shall I do this? Yes, I certainly 
will do it, if it be conducive to the welfare 
of mankind. Does any uncommon acci¬ 
dent befal me ? I acquiefce in it, as being 
the appointment of the Gods, the original 
of all things, and as connedted with the 
chain of events eftablifhed by Fate. 

24. In what light does bathing appear to 
you ?* If you analyfe it, though a neceffary, 

it 

-j- The text here is fbmewhat dubious. 

* The Emperor probably made this refle&ion, while 
his fervant was feraping him with the ftngil. 

When people get an habit of moralizing, they are apt 
to carry it to a ridiculous extreme ; as the good Dr. 

Watts 
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it is rather a dirty and indelicate bufinefs: 
fuch indeed, if traced to the bottom, are 
moft of the functions of human life, and 
every objeffc around us. 

25. Lucillaj; has buried her hufband 
Verus, and may perhaps foon follow him.f 
Secunda buried Maximus,* and furvived 
him but a foort time. Thus it fared with 
Antoninus and Fauftina j with Celer§ and 
the Emperor Hadrian. 

This is the lot of mortality! Where are 
now thofe fagacious prognofticators, who 
with fuch folemnity foretold the fate of 
others ? W here are thofe acute philofophers. 

Watts has, I think, a hymn for a child “ on putting 
on a new coat,” See. &c. 

J Daughter of M. Aurelius, and married to Veras, 
his Colleague in the Empire. 

+ M. Caliiubon, Gataker, and Collier, have all been 
inattentive here to the truth of hiftory. Lucilla furvived 
her father M. Aurelius, and was put to death by her bro¬ 
ther Conimodus, for a confpiracy, and not yielding the 
precedence to his Emprels Crilpina. 

* A ftoic philofopher. Sec b. i. §. 1$. 

§ A rhetorician, matter to M. Aurelius and L. Verus. 

Charax, 
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Charaxj Demetrius the Platonift,' and Eu- 
demon ? They, and many others fuch, were 
but of a day’s continuance, and are long 
fince defundt. Some of them left no trace 
of their memory behind them. The hifto- 
ries of fome of them are dwindled into fa¬ 
bles, and fome have now not even that 
diftindtion. 

Remember, therefore, the fate of thefe 
men, and be allured that your corporeal 
frame will be difiolved by death, and re¬ 
duced to its original elements; and your 
fpiritual part either extinguilhed, or tranf- 
lated to fome other ftate of exiftence. 

26. The chief happinefs of man conlifts 
in performing the duties peculiar to man. 
Now, fome of the principal of thefe are, 
benevolence towards Our fellow-creatures; 
a command over our fenfual appetites; the 
diftinguilhing plaulible appearances from 
truth; and the contemplation of nature and 
her operations. 

We all Hand in three principal relations: 
the firlx regards our perfonal condudt;* the 

* See b xii. §. ;. 


fecond, 
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fecond, the Divine Nature; (the original 
caufe of all events) the third, our intercourfe 
with our fellow-creatures. 

27. If pain is an evil, it muft affedb either 
the body or the foul. If the body fuffers, 
why is it not capable of expreffing its feel¬ 
ings ? As to the foul, (he can preferve a 
ferenity and a calm, and not think it an 
evil. For all our opinions and inclinations, 
our defires and averfions, are feated within 
the foul, where no evil can approach with¬ 
out our permiffion. 

28. Banilli from your imagination all er¬ 
roneous ideas, and refolve thus with your- 
felf: tc It is now in my own power, that my 
mind fhall harbour no wickednefs, no vici¬ 
ous appetite, nor fuffer any kind of pertur¬ 
bation; to view every objedfc in its true light, 
and treat every thing according to its real 
importance.” Remember, that nature has 
given you this peculiar privilege. 

2 9. Whether you are to fpeak in the re¬ 
flate, or on any private occafion, do it with 
modefty and dignity, rather than eloquently ; 
but, at all events, let your difcourfe be per- 
fpicuous, rational, and fincere. 
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30. The whole court of Auguftus; his 
wife, his daughter, his grand-children, his 
lifter, his fon-in-law Agrippa; in fhort, all 
his relations, friends, and acquaintance; his 
favourites, Arius the philofopher, and Mae¬ 
cenas ; his phyficians, his priefts; have all 
yielded to fate! 

From individuals you may proceed to 
whole families; that of Pompey the Great, j- 
for inftance: fo that the monumental in- 
fcription, “ He was the lajl of his family ,” may 
frequently be applied with great propriety. 

Confider now, with what anxiety the an- 
ceftors of thefe men ftrove to have fome 
fucceflor to furvive them $ though, it is 
evident, there muft at length be a period to 
their hopes, and the family be extindt. 

31. You fbould endeavour to regulate 
your whole life by one fcale of duty; and, 
if every adtion comes as near to the fiandard 
as the circumftances admit, you may reft 
contented: nor can any one prevent your 
adting thus. “Yet fome external caufe,” you 

•j- Some commentators have thought he alluded to the 
deftruftion of the city of Pompeii $ though the context 
will not admit of that fuppofition.. will 
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will fay, “ may intervene, and thwart your 
intention.” But nothing can prevent your 
acting with juftice, moderation, and honour. 

Still you will fay, ec Some unforeleen 
powerful caufe may operate, and abfolutely 
difappoint my good defigns.”* 

In that cafe, do not be difconcerted but 
proceed calmly to fome other objedt, which 
may anfwer your purpofe, and tend equally 
to your improvement in virtue, and the re¬ 
gulating your condudb in the manner I have 
been inculcating. 

32. Receive any good fortune which falls 
to your lot, without being too much elated j 
and refign it, if necefiary, without being 
dejedted. 

33. If (in an engagement,, fuppofe) you 
have feen a limb chopped off, and lying 
feparately from the body j fuch, in fome 
meafure, do you make yourfelf, when, at 
any time, you are diflatisfied with thofe 
events which happen to all mankind, and 
cut off yourfelf, and fet up a feparate in- 
tereft from the reft of the community. You 

‘ The original is exprefled pafilvely, but the /enfe is 

difmember 
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difmember and difiolve that union, which 
was the intention of nature; and fuffer an 
amputation from the body, of which you 
were a part. 

This, however, man has to boaft of; 
that he* may againf unite himfelf to the 
whole body : and this is aprivilege granted 
to no other part of the creation. Confider 
then the goodnefs of Providence in this 
refpedt, who has originally united him, and 
given him all the privileges of fociety; 
and if, by his own folly, he breaks off from 
that union, he has it in his power, by his 
good behaviour, to reunite himfelf, and 
again recover-the advantages of his relation 
to the whole. 

34. Amongft other faculties beftowed 
upon every rational creature by the Sove¬ 
reign of the univerfe, they have this alfo; 
that, as Providence can overrule and con¬ 
vert every event which feems to counteraft 
its defigns, and render them conducive to 

n viam revert!, licet in integram reftitui. 

Sen. Ep. 98. 


+ Licet 
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its general plan ; fo every rational creature 
has it in its power to manage every impe¬ 
diment that Teems to obftrudt its progrefs, 
and make it promote the end propofed. 

35. Do not perplex yourleif with contem¬ 
plating the whole prolpedt, and providing 
againft the pofiible crofs events, of your life, 
but limit your concern to the prelent time; 
and, on every unlucky incident, alk your- 
felf, “ what there is in the affair, which, with 
a proper refolution, cannot ealily be born 
and fubmitted to ?” and then you will blulh 
at your own weaknels. 

Then make this further refledtion, that 
it is not any thing future, or paft, that trou¬ 
bles you, but the whole is confined to the 
prefent object. Now this will wonderfully 
diminifh your concern, when circumfcribed 
within its real bounds.* And you may 
juftly charge yourfelf with cowardice, if 
you cannot fubmit with patience to fo tri¬ 
fling an evil. 

* The tranflator has experienced the utility of this 
precept on many irkfome occafions. 

s 


36. Do 
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36. Does Panthea§ or Pergamus ftill 
watch at the tomb of Verus ? or Chabrias 
and Diotimus at that of Hadrian ? That 
would be ridiculous indeed ! But, fuppofe 
they did, would thole princes be fenfible of 
their refpedfc ? or, if they were fenfible of it, 
what pleafure would it give them ? or, if 
they were pleafed with it, would thefe at¬ 
tendants be immortal ? On the contrary, 
are not they doomed to old age and to 
death, as well as thofe whom they attend ? 
And what will thofe princes do, when their 
attendants are dead ? This ceremony muji 
end at laft in duft and alhes.-}- 

37. If you value yourfelf on your faga- 
city, make ufe of it in forming right judg¬ 
ments of things. J 

38. In the oeconomy of rational beings, 
I fee no virtue that is oppofed to, or that 

§ As fome MSS. read Cyrus, inftead of Verus, this 
was fuppofed to be the Panthea mentioned by Xenophon; 
but Salmatius has properly reftored Verus to the text. 

Something of this ceremony has prevailed in all ages 
of the world. 

f The ideas, in the original, are more diigulting. 

t Locus conclamatus ! fays Gataker. places 
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places any reftri&ion upon, the practice of 
juftice ; but I fee temperance oppofed as a 
reftraint upon pleafure. 

39. If you can feparate your opinion of 
the matter from what feems to torment you, 
you yourjelf will be fafe from injury. But 
“ who is tny/elf?” you will fay. Why, your 
reafon. “ But I do not confifl: entirely of 
reafon.” Well, grant it: let your reafon, 
however, make herfelf eafy j and, if there 
be any other part of you, that can be fenfible 
of any chagrin, leave it to its own opinion 
and fenfe of the matter. 

40. Any check upon our fenfes, or our 
appetites, affedts our animal nature what¬ 
ever interrupts our growth, or our corpo¬ 
real functions, belongs to our vegetative 
nature. In like manner, whatever obftrudts 
our mind in its exertions, is peculiar to our 
rational or intellectual nature. 

Now apply this to your own perfon.-— 
Does pain or pleafure attack or folicit you ? 
Let your fenfes look to that. Are you in¬ 
terrupted in any purluit ? If you engaged 
in it, without any exception or referve § for 

§ See B. iv. §. r. S 2 polfible 
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poflible contingencies, you mull take the 
confequences, and fuffer even in your ra¬ 
tional part: but, if you undertook it con¬ 
ditionally, and with a proper fenfe of the 
common accidents of life, you cannot be 
really injured or difappointed. Nothing 
external can interrupt the foul in her pecu¬ 
liar operations ; neither fire, nor fword, nor 
tyrant, nor calumny, can touch her. She 
is a fphere,j- perfectly round and complete 
in herfelf, and not eafily obftrufted in her 
motions. 

41. I am determined not to injure or 
grieve myfelfj who never grieved or injured 
any other perfon. 

42. Every one has fomething which gives 
him peculiar pleafure and fatisfa&ion. For 
my part, my happinefs confifts in a found 
mind, free from any unreafonable averfion 
to. any man, or to any event which is com¬ 
mon to mankind; that views with candour, 
and receives with complacency, every thing 
which occurs, and treats it in proportion 
to its dignity and importance. 

t Fortis, et in feipfo totus teres atq; rotundas. Hor. 

43. Employ 
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43. Employ the prelent time to your own 
fatisfaflion. Thofe who are fo lolicitous 
about a pofthumous fame, do not confider, 
that pofterity will be equally as unreafon- 
able and unjuft, as thole with whom they 
are now fo much diflatisfied; and that they 
alfo will be mortal, as you are: and what 
does it concern you, in what manner they 
feall fpeak of you, or what opinion they 
/hall form of you ? 

44. Take me, and tranfport me whi- 
therfoever you pleafe j I lhall ftill preferve 
a quiet confcience and a contented mind, 
while I difcharge the duties appendant to 
my fituation. 

45. Is this misfortune, then, of confe- 
quence fufficient to difturb my mind, or 
degrade her from her rank ? To make me 
behave in a mean, abjeft, fervile manner; 
and fhrink from my duty, through fear ? 
What can you difcover in this affair to juf- 
tify fuch meannefs ? 

Nothing can happen to any man, but 
fuch accidents as are common to human 
nature j as nothing can affedt an ox, a vine, 
S3 or 
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or even a (lone, but what is confonant to 
their rcfpcClivc natures. 

II, therefore, nothing befall you but vvhat 
is ufual and natural, why arc you thus dif, 
concerted ? l'or, you may be certain, no 
evil can be intolerable, which is the com¬ 
mon lot of our being. 

46. If you are uneafy on account of any 
tiling external, be allured, it is not the thing 
itfelf that difturbs you, but your opinion con¬ 
cerning it. Now this opinion it is in your 
own power to get rid of, if you plcafe. 

But if any thing in your own conduit or 
dilpofition difpleafes or grieves you, who 
can prevent you from rectifying your opi¬ 
nions, [which are the fource of your niif- 
condudt ?] 

Btit further j if you are vexed with your- 
felf, that you cannot perform effectually 
what, you are fcnfiblc, found morality en+ 
joins, why do you not exert yourfclf more 
ltrenuoufiy, rather than be uneafy on that 
account ? But fome more powerful caufc 
perhaps overrules and prevents you ? Never 
vex yourleif on that account3 fince the caufe 
of 
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of your not fucceeding is not in your own 
power. “ But life is not worth prefer vino, 
in fuch circumftances,” you fay. Then 
quit it; but as calmly as you would do, 
if you had been more fuccefsfiil; and in 
charity with thofe who have fruftrated your 
endeavours. 

47. Remember that the mind, or ruling 
faculty, is invincible ; when retiring within 
hcrfclf, fhe is fatisfied with the confcioufnefs, 
that fhe cannot be forced to act againft 
her will, though Jhe has only an obftinatej: 
refolution to fupport her. How irrefiftible 
muft fhe be then, when, fortified by realon, 
fhe forms a judgement of things as they 
elTentially are ? 

A foul, free from the tumults of pan;on, 
is an impregnable fortrefs, in which a man 
may take refuge, and defy- all the powers 
on earth to enflave him. He that does not 
fee chis muft be very ignorant; and he who 
fees it, and does not avail himfelf of this 
privilege, muft be very unhappy. 

' He here probably alludes to that :bjsu:.y vr;d;h w:; 
i.up-attd to the Chri;i:ans. " B. x:. 5. 

4i. Dees 
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48. Do not aggravate any difagreeable 
incident, by adding imaginary circumftances 
to what appearance at firft fuggefted. You 
are told, for inftance, that fome one has 
ipoken ill of you in your abfence. This 
is the whole of the intelligence. But you 
were not told that you were injured by this 
fcandal. I fee that my child is fick ; thus 
far my fenfes inform me: but I do not fee 
that he is in any danger. 

In this manner, confine your thoughts to 
the firft imprefiions, and do not make any 
addition of pofiible evils, and you will find 
much left detriment, on any occafion, than 
you apprehended: or, if you will comment 
on any incident, let it be like one that is 
acquainted with all that can befall a wife 
man in this world. 

49. Is the cucumber which you are eat¬ 
ing, bitter ? let it alone. Are there thorns 
in tiie path where you are walking ? avoid 
them. This is fufficient for your particular 
purpofe. But do not peevilhly afk, “ why 
are iuch things permitted in the world ?” 
For a naturalift would laugh at you; and 
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with as much reafon as a carpenter or a 
tailor -would do, if you fhould blame them 
for having lhavings or lhreds in their re- 
fpeftive Ihops; yet they have room enough 
to dilpofe of thefe ufelefs remnants. But 
the univerfal nature has no fpace feparate 
from herfelf. And what is more admirable 
in her ceconomy, whereas fhe has circum- 
fcribed herfelf within certain limits, what¬ 
ever ihe obferves liable to corruption, or to 
become old and ufelels, in one lhape, fhe 
converts it into her own fubftance, and from 
thence produces new forms of things; fo 
that fhe has no need of any extraneous ma¬ 
terials, nor wants any vacant Ipace for her 
refufe; but remains contented within her own 
fphere, and performs her operations with her 
own materials, and by her own fkill.j; 

50. Be not dilatory or wavering in your 
proceedings; nor confufed and perplexed in 
your converfation; nor rambling and inco- 

% He (peaks according to the confuted notions of a 
plaftic nature; though the good Emperor ieems really 
to have believed the world to have been produced by an 
intelligent Firlt Caufe. 


herent 
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herent in your thoughts; nor let your mind 
be hurried into fudden tranfports, either of 
grief or joy; neither embarrafs yourfelf with 
a multiplicity of unneceffary employments. 

Suppofe they put you to death, cut you 
limb from limb, or load you with execra¬ 
tions. This cannot affedt your mind, nor 
prevent it from remaining pure, prudent, 
temperate, and juft: as, if any one handing 
near a fweet, limpid fountain, fhould load 
it with foul language, the fountain never 
ceafes to pour out the fame clear water for 
the thirfty to drink. Nay, fhould he throw 
dirt or filth into the ftream, it foon wafhes 
it away and refines itfelfj and retains not the 
leaft tindture of impurity or contamination. 

How then muft you contrive to preferve 
your mind like the perennial ftream, and 
prevent its becoming a ftagnant puddle? 
why, by maintaining its native freedom and 
independence, joined with benevolence, mo- 
defty, and fimplicity.* 

* Gataker quotes a beautiful paffiige here from Se¬ 
neca deBenef. 1. vii. 31. 

51. He 
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51. He who does not know that this 
world is a regular fyftem, does not know in 
what fituation he himfelf is. And he who 
is ignorant for what end he was made, does 
not know what he really is, or what the 
world is. Now, he that is deficient in either 
of thefe particulars, cannot know for what 
end he was created. What then do you think 
of any man, who courts the applaufe, or 
fears the cenfures of fuch mortals, who nei¬ 
ther know where they are, nor what they are ? 

52. Are you ambitious of being praifed 
by a man, who perhaps curfes himfelf three 
or four times every hour in the day? or, 
of pleafing him, who is never pleafed with 
himfelf? For, how can he be pleafed with 
himfelf, who is continually repenting of all 
the addons of his life ? 

53. Be not contented merely to breathe 
the furrounding airj but endeavour to affi- 
milate yourfelf and be united to that omni- 
prefent, intelligent Being, who furrounds 
and comprehends the whole univerfe. For 
that intelligent Power is no lefs univerfally 
diffufed, and pervades every foul fitted to 

receive 
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receive him, than the vital air does thole 
bodies which are capable of breathing. 

54. My will or choice is no more depen¬ 
dant on the will or choice of another, than 
my foul or body is on that of any other. 
For, though we are born for the mutual 
benefit and afliftance of each other; yet our 
mind, or ruling principle, is poffelTed of an 
exclufive lovereignty within its own fphere: 
for, otherwife, the mifcondudt of my neigh¬ 
bour might be a misfortune to me. But 
Providence has lb ordered it, that it Ihould 
not be in the power of another to make 
me unhappy. 

55. The fun is apparently every where 
diffufed, yet its beams are never exhaufted. 
For that diffulion is only the extenfion of 
its rays, (which, indeed, derive their Greek 
name from extenfion.)% 

Now the nature of thefe rays may be 
difcovered, by admitting a ftream of them 
from the fun, through a flender paffage, 

J The Stoics were fond of etymology, as well as of 
logic. AxtTve: ab EKTOvto-San, very improbable. Cicero 
fometimes imitates this talle ridiculoufly enough. 

into 
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into a dark room. For here the rays pro¬ 
ceed in a right line, till they meet with fome 
folid body, which reflects them, and ftops 
their progrefs. There the light remains, 
without Hiding off from the illumined objedt. 

In this manner fhould your underftanding 
diffufe itfelf to all around :f not exhaufting, 
but extending its influence, though it may 
meet with oppofitionj yet proceeding with¬ 
out noife or violence, and enlightening all 
that will admit its beams: as for thofe who 
will not, they only deprive themfeives of its 
light by their refiftance. 

56. He who fears death, either fears 
that he Ihall be deprived of all fenfe, or that 
he fhall have different fenfations.J Now, if 
you lofe all fenfation, you will not be fenfible 
of any pain or fufferings: if you are endowed 


f From an habit of moralifing, (as I have obferved) 
the good Emperor labours to extra# a moral from a lec¬ 
ture on optics. 

| Bifliop Warbxjrton quotes this leflion, to prove 
that the Stoics did not believe the immortality of the foul. 

Div. Leg. b. iii. §. 3. 

See the whole third Book, on the opinion of the phi- 
lofophers. 


with 
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with other lenfes, you will become another 
creature, and will not ceafe to live as fuch. 

57. Men were born for the fervice and be¬ 
nefit of each other. Either teach them this 
obvious truth, or bear with their ignorance. 

58. The mind, though, like the arrow, 
diredted at fome mark, is different in this 
refpedt. For, though fufpended through 
caution, or turned afide for deliberation, 
it ftill proceeds direSlly towards the objedt 
in view. 

59. Endeavour to penetrate into the mind 
of every one with whom you converfe; and 
give every one the fame liberty with you.§ 


§ Gataker applies this to a free defcription of each 
other’s opinions. See Epictet. DifTert. 1 , iii. c. 9. 
Mrs. Carter’s Tranflation. 


KND OF THE EIGHTH BOOK, 




meditations. 


book IX. 


§, i. T TE that a£ts unjuftly, a£ts impi- 
11 oufly. For God, or the Uni- 
verfal Nature, having produced all rational 
creatures to be mutually ferviceable to each 
other, according to their refpedtive merits, 
and by no means to injure each other s he 
who violates this firft principle of nature, 
prophanely infults the moll antient of all 
Deities. For this Univerfal Nature is the 
caufe of all things that exift; which are con¬ 
nected with each other by mutual friendfhip 
and alliance. 

This nature is likewife fometimes ftyled 
truth, being the caufe and original of all 
truths. He, therefore, that tells a wilful lie, 
acts alfo impioufly, as he acts unjuftly in 
deceiving his neighbour; and even he who 
violates 
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violates the truth through ignorance, is, in 
fome meafure, liable to the fame charge; 
as he departs from nature’s intention, and, 
as far as is in his power, breaks in upon 
the order and harmony of the univerfe, and 
promotes the intereft of error, in oppofition 
to truth; and, by neglecting thofe talents 
which he had received from nature, he can 
hardly diftinguifh truth from falfhood. 

Moreover, he who purfues pleafure, as if 
it were really good, or flies from pain, as 
if it were evil, he alfo is guilty of impiety. 
For he that is thus difpofed, muft neceffa- 
rily complain often of the difpenfations of 
Providence, as diftributing its favours to 
the wicked and to the virtuous, without re¬ 
gard to their refpeCtive deferts; the wicked 
frequently abounding in pleafures, and in 
the means of procuring them, and the vir¬ 
tuous, on the contrary, being harrafled with 
pain, and other afflictive circumftances. 

Nay, he that is uneafy under affliction, is 
uneafy at what muft neceffarily exift in the 
world. This uneafinefs, then, is a degree 
of impiety: and he who is too eager in his 
r 1 purfuit 
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purfuit of pleafures, will not abftain from 
injuftice to procure them. This is mani- 
feftly impious. 

In fhort, as nature herfelf leems to view 
with indifference profperity and adverfity, 
(as flie certainly does, or fhe would not pro¬ 
duce them) fo he who would follow nature 
as his guide, ought to do the fame. He, 
therefore, that does not thus imitate nature, 
in her indifference with regard to pleafiire 
or pain, honour or difgrace, life or death ; 
he alfo is evidently guilty of a degree of 
impiety. 

But when I fay, in a popular fenfe, that 
nature makes ufe of thefe things indiffer¬ 
ently } I mean, that they come to pafs in¬ 
differently, in confequence of that connected 
feries of events, which fucceed one another 
according to the original plan of Provi¬ 
dence, when nature applied herfelf to range 
in order the fyftem of the univerfe; having 
formed to herfelf certain ideas of future 
things, and eftablifhed thofe prolific powers, 
which, in due fucceffion, were to bring forth 
and produce the various beings, changes, 
T and 
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and revolutions, which were to take place 
in the feveral ages of the world. 

2 . It were certainly more defirable for a 
man to go out of the world without the 
leaft ftain of falfhood, diffimulation, luxury, 
or pride; but when any one is thoroughly 
tainted with thefe vices, his next wifh Ihould 
be, to expire, rather than live a brutifh life, 
and wallow in his vices. Has not experi¬ 
ence yet taught you to fly from the plague? 
For the infection of the foul is a plague 
much more malignant than that of the am¬ 
bient air. For the latter is only fatal to our 
animal nature, as fuch; the former is fatal 
to our rational nature, as we are men. 

3. Do not think too lightly of death; yet, 
when it arrives, meet it with complacency, 
as one of the things appointed by nature. 
For our diffolution is equally confonant to 
the common courfe of nature, as our youth 
or our old age; our growing up and arriv¬ 
ing at manhood; as our breeding our teeth, 
our beards, or our grey hairs; to be preg¬ 
nant, or to bring forth children; and, in 
fhort, as any of the other natural funftions, 

which 
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which the different feafons of life bring 
v/ith them. 

A man, therefore, that a£ts rationally, 
will neither rufh precipitately upon death, 
nor affedt to defpife it; but wait for it, as 
one of the operations of nature: and, in the 
fame manner as you wait with patience till 
the child in embryo comes regularly to its 
birth, fo ought you to wait for the feafon, 
when the foul in maturity drops from its 
integument of flefh into another ftate of 
exiftence. But (if you would have a po¬ 
pular remedy, yet what may prove a cor¬ 
dial, againft the fear of death) it will greatly 
contribute to this end, if you confider what 
fort of a world you are to leave, and with 
what fort of characters you will be no longer 
converfant.f Not that you are to quarrel 
with mankind; but to treat them kindly, 
and confult their welfare. Yet ftill remem¬ 
ber, that you are to be feparated from men 
of very different fentiments from your own. 

t The goodnefs of this amiable Prince’s heart conti- 
cually gets the better of his ftoical feverity. 
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For the only motive which could call you 
back, and detain you in this life, would be, 
if you were fo happy as to live with thofe 
of the fame opinions and the fame purfuits 
with yourfelf. But, inftead of that, you 
now fee what difturbance arifes from the 
difcordant fentiments of thofe with whom 
we are forced to converfe: fo that we may 
exclaim, “ O death , make hajle to my reliefs 
left, amidji this confujion of opinions , I forget 
myfelf, and depart from my own principles!"* 

4. He that commits a crime, is guilty of 
an offence againfi: his own intereft j and he 
that a£bs unjuftly, injures himfelf: for to 
make himfelf a bad man, is an efiential 
injury. A man is as often guilty of injus¬ 
tice by omitting to do what he ought, as 
by doing what he ought not to do. 

5. If you fc/m a proper judgement on 
every occurrence that prefents itfelfj if your 
prefent adtions are conducive to the publick 
good} ifj in your prefent difpofition, you 

* Gataker. calls this a proverbial expreflion; though 
it feems to be originally fome tragick exclamation. 

• . ' cheerfully 
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cheerfully acquiefce in every difpenfation of 
the Great Caufe of all things; it is fuS- 
cientj do not perplex yourfelf with what 
h future. 

6. Correct your imagination; reft rain, 
the impetuofity of your paflions; fubdue 
your appetites ; and keep your mind free, 
and miftrefs of her own operations. 

7. All brute animals partake of the fame 
vital foul, as all rational creatures do of the 
fame intelligent foul. And all terreftrial 
bodies have one common earth; and all 
that are capable of fight and vital exiftence 
e.voy the fame light, and breathe the fame 
air; fo that all are equally in pojijtsm of the 

privileges of nature. 

Things which partake of the fame 
common nature, have a mutual tendency 
to unite. All earthly bodies gravitate to¬ 
wards the earth ; the globules of water and 
air, if not prevented by fome external force, 
now together by a reciprocal attraction j 
dre afcends to its elementary fire, and has, 
a: the fame dme, fuch a tendency to unite 
with other fire here below, that whatever 
T 3 combuftible 
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combuftible matter falls in its way, it eafily 
converts to its own fubftance, and enlarges 
its fphere. 

In like manner, all beings which partake 
of the fame intellectual nature are even 
more ftrongly attracted towards their own 
fpeciesj for, the more excellent and the 
higher things are in the fcaie of exiftence, 
the greater tendency they have to mix with 
and be united to things of their own kind. 
Thus, even amongft irrational animals, we 
find fwarms, herds, care of their offspring, 
and fomething analogous to the paffion of 
love :fi for they have fouls of the animal 
kind; and therefore, being of a clafs fuperior 
to inanimate things, fuch as plants, ftones, 
and trees, they are of courfe poffeffed of 
this principle of union to a greater degree. 

But, if we proceed to creatures endued 
with realon, we find amongft them, politi¬ 
cal inftitutionsj families, friendfhips, and 

'f The Stoics would not allow brutes to have paffions 
or aftetdions, but only jnlUnil, or a blind impuliei 
“ AiFetHbCis carent; lwbcnt autcin fmiiles illis quota 
Jmpulfus.” Sen. de Ir.l. 

publick 
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publick aflemblies; and (even amidft wars) 
treaties and truces. 

But, in beings of a yet fuperior rank, as 
amongft the heavenly conftellations, though 
placed at a diftance from each other, there 
iubfifts a kind of union and concert; their 
fuperior excellence producing a fympathy 
between thefe bodies, the moft remote from 
each other. Such, then, is the intention 
of nature; but obferve thefuccefs! For, 
amongft us rational creatures alone, this 
mutual afFeftion and tendency to unite are 
forgotten, and this herding difpofition is 
hardly to be feen. Though, in reality, how¬ 
ever we may affeCt to fly from fociety, na¬ 
ture ftill retains her influence over us. Of 
this you will be convinced, if you oblerve, 
that it is more eafy to find a mafs of terrene 
matter entirely unconnected with any other 
matter, than to find a man fo abfolutely 
unlociable, as to have no manner of com¬ 
munication with any part of mankind. 

9. Man, the Deity himfel£ and the 
whole univerfe, may be faid, in their proper 
fcafon, to bear fruit: for, though die word 
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in common fpeech is reftrained to the pro¬ 
ductions of the vine, fuppofe, and other 
trees, that is of no conlequence. Reafon 
produces fruit, falutary to individuals, and 
to the community; and all its productions 
refemble the ftock from whence they are 
derived.f 

10, InftruCfc mankind better, if you can; 
if not, remember, that patience and kind- 
nefs were given you for this purpofe; [that 
you might bear with their imperfections.] 
For the Gods themfelves not only bear with 
patience the perverfenefs of men; but fre¬ 
quently co-operate with them in the prefer- 
yation of their health, and in their purfuits 
of riches and glory. Such is the divine 
benevolence j which it is in your power to 
imitate, or fay who prevents you ? 

11. Endure pain or toil, not as if you 
were miferable under it, or with a view to 
be pitied or admired for your philofophy; 
let your only aim be, to a 61 or to forbear, 
as the laws of lociety require. 

+■ The Scotch tranflators very properly quote St. Paul's 
Epiftle to the Galatians here, c. v. 22. “ The fruits of 

the lpirit are love, joy, peace,” &c. j 2> 1 
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12. Well! to-day I have efcaped from 
every danger that fiirrounded me; or rather, 
I have caft off every furrounding danger. 
For the dangers were not without, but only- 
in my own improper opinions. 

13. All the occurrences of the prefent 
time are familiar to experience, momentary 
in their duration, and coarfe in their mate¬ 
rials ; in fhort, all things precifely fuch as 
they were in the days of our forefathers, 
who are now in their graves. 

14. The things themfelves remain with¬ 
out doors, and neither know nor declare any 
thing concerning themfelves. What is ir, 
then, that difeovers their true quality, and 
gives them either an harmlefs, or a for¬ 
midable appearance r Why, the opinion 
which our ruling principle pronounces con¬ 
cerning them. 

15. The happinefs or mifery of a rational 
and focial being does not confift in his own 
private fenfations, but in the exertion of 
his active powers; as virtue or vice does 
not confift in mere feelings or affections, 
but in action. 


6 . A 
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16. A ftone, thrown up into the air, is 
merely paffive; and neither the better for 
having afcendcd, nor the worfe for falling 
to the earth again.* 

17. Look into the mind, and examine 
the conduit of thefe people; and you will 
fee what fort of judges they arc, of whom 
you ftand in awe, and how well they judge 
in their own affairs. 

18. All things fubfifl by change; and you 
yourfelf are in a continual ftate of alteration, 
and, in fome refpelt, of corruption; and fo 
indeed is the whole univerfe. 

19. Leave the fins of others to their own 
conlciences. 

ao. The ceffation of any altion, the 
fupprefiion of any violent appetite, or the 
change of any opinion, which is (as it were) 
the death of them, is not really evil. 

Proceed next to the different ages of 
man; his childhood, his youth, his man¬ 
hood, and his old age. Now every change 

'■* This feems to be a mere hint in this place; having 
no connexion with the preceding or the following feftion. 

SecB. viii. §. 2°. 

of 
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of thefe periods may be called their death: 
is there any thing formidable in this? 

Pafs on then to the life of your grand¬ 
father, of your mother, of your father; and, 
when you confider thefe, and many other 
viciflitudes, changes, and ceffations; afk 
yourfelf, whether there is any thing formi¬ 
dable in all this? If there is not, neither is 
there in the entire termination, extin&ion, 
or change, which will take place in your 
own life.-j- 

21. When any one offends you, recur 
immediately to the ftate of your own mind; 
to that of the univerfe; and to that of the 
perfon who has offended you: to your own, 
that you may difpofe it to act juftly; to that 
of the univerfe, that you may recollefl of 
what a fyftem you are a component part; 
to the offending party, that you may difco- 
ver whether he has affronted you through 
ignorance or defign; and confider, at the 
fame time, that he is, in fome fenfe, allied 
to you. 

f This would be a fufticient confolation againlt the 
fear of death to a perfectly innocent being. 


22. As 
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22. As you yourfelf are a component 
part of fome focial fyftem, fo every adtion 
of yours fhould tend to promote the hap- 
pinefs of fociety. Every adtion, therefore, 
which has not that end, either immediately 
or remotely at leaft, in view, difturbs the 
order, and breaks in upon that union, which 
ought to fubfift in civil life, and may with 
as much propriety be termed feditious, as 
that of a man who joins a fadtion, and 
ddtroys the peace and harmony of the com¬ 
monwealth. 

23. The quarrels and the fports of chil¬ 
dren ; milerable fouls* bearing about lifelefs 
carcafles: fuch are the trifling and tranfient 
fcenes of human life, and give us a lively 
idea of the lhades called up by necromancy.§ 

24. Whatever objedt comes under your 
contemplation, confider the efficient caufe 

* B. iv. §. + 1 . 

§ M. Cafeubon gives up the allufion here as defpcrate. 
Gataker thinks it relates to lbme fpc&acles amongii the 
Greeks. The eleventh book of the Odyfiey was called 
the Nc'xtes, as containing the evocation of the fliadcs, fur 
tlie fatbfa&ion of Ulyfles. 

or 
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or form, abftraffcedly from the matter; then 
confider, how long a thing thus formed was 
probably intended to fubfift.f 

25. You have fuffered a thoufand incon¬ 
veniences from not being contented with 
performing what your capacity was given 
you to perform; but enough of this folly! 

a6. When any one reproaches or treats 
you with malignant and abufive language, 
approach, infpeft, and take the dimenfions 
of his underftanding, and obferve what fort 
of people they are; you will foon perceive, 
that you ought not to give yourfelf any 
concern, what opinion they entertain con¬ 
cerning you. 

Yet you Ihould retain a friendly dilpofi- 
tion towards them; for they are by nature 
friends to you. And the Gods fet you an 
example; who admonilh even thefe men 
by dreams and oracles, and gracioufly affift 
them in all their purfuits. 

+ It is not eafy to guefs the moral tendency of this 
feflion. Seneca lays, “ Dicunt Stoici noftri duo efle in 
rerum natura, ex quibus omnia hunt, caufam et mate- 
ri.ini,” &c. Ep. 64- 

27. All 
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27. All the occurrences in this world arc 
much the fame, from age to age, and conic 
round in a circle. And either an intelligent 
Ruler of the univerfe exerts himfelf in each 
particular event, (in which cafe you ought 
cheerfully to acquiefce in his difpenfations) 
or he has exerted himfelf at fir If, once for 
all; and the other events follow of courie 
in a connected ferics; or elfe atoms, or in- 
divifible particles, are the original caufe of 
all things. 

On the whole, if there is a God, every 
thing is right, and for the beft; or, if all 
things happen by chance, yet you fhoiild 
take care not to aft at random. 

28. The earth will fhortly cover us all; 
and the earth itfelf will foon undergo a 
change, and all things be transformed from 
one mode of exiftence to another, in an in¬ 
finite fuccefiion. Now he that contemplates 
thefe perpetual changes and viciffitudcs, thus 
rapidly rolling on, like one wave upon 
another, will have but a contemptible opi¬ 
nion of all mortal affairs. In flroit, the 
Univerfal Caufe, like a winter’s torrent, 

fweeps 
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fweeps every thing before it into the ocean 
of eternity \* 

29. What contemptible beings are thefe 
little fophifts, who (puffed up with vanity) 
fancy they unite, in their ov/n perfons, the 
politician and the philofopher! My good 
Sir, perform, to the belt of your power, 
what nature requires of youj and do not 
look round for applaufe, or to fee whether 
any one obferves you. Neither expeft nor 
hope to find Plato’s imaginary common¬ 
wealth j but be contented, if the world goes 
on tolerably well, and efteem the fmalleft 
improvement no frnall point gained. For, 
who can change the opinions of thefe men? 
Bur, without a change of their opinions, 
what is all their boafted wifclom, but a fla- 
very under which they groan, while they 
pretend to freedom and independence ? 

But, perhaps, you will here tell me of 
Alexander, and Philip, and Demetrius Pha- 
lereus.f It is their bufinefs, then, to inform 

* The divifion of thefe fecHons is dubious. 

t The firft the pupil, the fecond the friend of Arif- 
totle, and the third a pretended philofopher himfelf. 
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us, whether they really underftood what our 
common nature required of them, and fub- 
mitted to her difcipline. If they only per- 
Jonated the philofopher, no one fhall compel 
me to imitate them. thilofophy is a Ample 
and modeft profeflion: let me not be feduced 
to affedt a vain, oftentatious folemnity. 

30. Survey, as from an eminence, the in¬ 
numerable herds of mankind; their various 
religious rites; and the ftorms and calms, 
of every kind, incident to human life; and. 
the different conditions of thofe who are 
juft come into life, thofe who are united 
in fociety, and of thofe who are departing 
out of life. 

Confider alfo, how people lived formerly 
before your - time, how they will live after 
you, and in what manner many barbarous 
nations live at prefent; how many have 
never heard of your name; and how many 
that have, will foon forget it. How many 
alfo, who now perhaps applaud you, will 
very foon revile you. In fhort, that neither 
a pofthumous fame, nor prefent glory, nor 
any thing of that kind, is worth your con- 
fideration. 3 l * Heferve 
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jr. Pre/ervea perfed tranquillity ofmind 
in thofe events which come to pafs from 
any external caufe; and have a regard to 
juftice in thofe actions which proceed from 
the ruling principle within you; that is, let 
your.whole aim and courfe of actions have 
the good of fociety for their object, which 
alone is acting fuitably to your nature. 

32. It is in' your own power to cut off 
many of thofe fuperfluities which now dif- 
turb and moleft you, as your own opinion 
alone gives them their importance} and, by 
this means, you will gain to yourfelf great 
freedom of mind, and live much more at 
your eafe. 

33. Take a compreHenfive view of the 
whole univerfe, and furvey, in imagination, 
the age you live in j then confider the fud- 
den changes which all things undergo,- and 
the fhort fpace of time between their pro- 
du&ion and their diflolutionj laftly, reflect 
on the immenfe Ipace of time before their 
produdion, and the boundlefs duration after 
their diffolution ! 

All things which you now behold will 
foon perilh and difappear ; and thofe who 
U behold 
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behold them 1 in a ftate, of decays will them- 
felves alfo very foon perilh and difappear : 
and he who dies in an extremely old: age,, 
will be in the fame condition with him who 
was taken off by an early or untimely death. 

34. Confider the intellects of thefe peo¬ 
ple j obferve their ferious purfuits, and what. 
Superficial qualities attradt their love and 
efteem. Imagine that you fee their Utile 
fouls naked, and {tripped of their difguife; 
and you will be aftonifhedat their vanity 
and felf-importance, when they flatter them- 
felves that their cenfure or their applaufe 
can either injure or be of fervice to any one. 

35. The lofs of life is nothing more than 

a change. And, in this, the Univerfal Caufe 
delights, as it contributes to the good of 
the whole. Thus things have been ordered 
from the beginning of time, and thus they 
will go on to all eternity. ; 

v What! then,” you will fay, tc were all 
things ill-contrived at firft ? and will they 
always continue fo ? And, among!! fuch a 
number of Gods, has no Power been found 
capable of rectifying thefe things ? And is 
the 
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the univerfe condemned to labour undet 
never^ceafing evils ?”*. - • 1 

36. In what an evanefeent Hate, if we 
confider them attentively, are the materials 
of all terreftrial bodies; water, duft, carti¬ 
lages, excretions, and the like. Again, as 
to inanimate, bodies; marble is only pe¬ 
trified, earth; gold and filver, a kind ofdrofs 
or fediment; our robes of ftate, only hair, 
tindtured with the blood of the murex, or 
purple .fifiv; even our vital Jpirit might be 
analyled in like manner, which is continu¬ 
ally palling from one ftate to another. 

37. Enough of this “ miferable life 
enough of murmuring and ridiculous com¬ 
plaints, f What is it that difturbs you? 
What is there new or extraordinary in this ? 
What is it.that furprifes you in this affair? 
Is it the matter or the form? Confider 
thefe two principles thoroughly; fince there 
is no third, in nature.cj: 

* This queftion is anfwered' by the firft part of the 
feftion. 1 

t apifh tricks; an expreilive word, “ Pi- 

thekifin.” . 

. J See §. 34 of tins book. 

U a 


For 
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For heaven’s fake, then, learn at length 
to aft with more Simplicity, and more rea- 
fonably; and three years, thus virtuoufiy 
fpent, are as well as three hundred: 

38. If any one has been guilty of a fault, 
leave him to himfelf, and let him anfwer 
for it; but perhaps he is not guilty. 

39. Either all things proceed from one 
Intelligent Caufe, (as their fource) and for 
the good of all, as members' of ■ the. fame 
body; and then one inconfiderable part 
ought not to complain of what is for the 
benefit of the whole: or elfe all things come 
to pafs by a fortuitous concourfe of atoms; 
and confequently, every thing is jumbled 
together, and difperfed again at random. 
And why are you difturbed at this ?f If 
you make no better ufe of your reafon, you 
put it on a level with the brute creation; 
and may confider it either as dead; and ut¬ 
terly perifhed, or as fubjeft to all the infir¬ 
mities of the body. 

40. Either the Gods have power to afiift 
mankind, or they have not. If they have 

+ The text is here corrupted, and alraoft inexplicable. 

not, 
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not, why do you pray to them? .If they 
have that power, why do; you not rather 
pray, (t that they would enable you neither 
to fear nor to defire any thing; nor to be 
more grieved for the want, than for the pof- 
feflion of it For, certainly, if they have 
the power tp co-operate with, the endeavours 
of men,. they can do it in this relpeCt. 

But perhaps you will fay, “ The Gods 
have placed thefe things in my own power.” 
Is it not better, then, to enjoy what are in 
your own power, with liberty and indepen¬ 
dence, than anxioufly to purfue thole things, 
with fervility and mean fubmiffion, which 
are not in your own power ? 

But, who told you that the Gods do not 
alfift us even in thofe things which are in 
our own power? Begin then to pray for 
thefe things, and you will fee whether they 
have this power or not. 

One man prays that he may poflels fuch 
a woman j but you Ihould pray , to be freed 
from any fuch inclination. Another prays 
that he may be relieved from fome dila- 
greeable connection; but you Ihould pray, 
U 3 that 
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that you may not -want to be relieved. 
Another prays,, that he may not lofe his 
child: do you, that you may not be afraid 
to lofe him.J 

On the whole, condudt your devotions in 
this manners and iee 1 the event. ; 

41. Epicurus tells us* that when he was 
confined by any difeafe, his converfations 
with thofe who came to fee him, never 
turned upon his own complaints, or any 
thing of that kind; “ but I continued,” fays 
he, <e to difcourfe on any fubjedt of philo- 
fophy, on which I had been previoufly me-r 
ditating. And I was particularly attentive 
to this one point s namely, that my mind, 
which could not but be affefted by the 
pains of the body, might yet remain in pof- 
fefiion of her own privilege, and preferve 
her tranquillity. Nor did I put it in the 
power of the phyficians, by any anxious 
concern fqr my health, to plume themfelves* 
on their ilcill, as if they had atehieved fome 

I According to the Itojc apathy. 

* Gataker’s reading >mlx<pfr,arlis eci , << infolefcere," is 
Cfftainlv the true one. ' 

great 
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great exploit; but my life went on as cheer- • 
fully to the laft, as the circumftances would 
admit.” 

In like manner do you conduct yourfelf, 
whether under any difeafe, or any other ad- 
verfe event. For this is peculiar to every 
fe£t of philofophers,—never to depart from 
the principles of their philolbphy, like the 
vulgar, who are ignorant of the nature of 
things; but to be always intent on the buli- 
nefs in hand, and the beft means of accom- 
plilhing it. 

42. When you are provoked at the im¬ 
pudence of any one, immediately afk your- 
felf this queftion, " Is it polfible that there 
Ihould be no impudent people in the world ?” 
It certainly is not poffible. Why then fhould 
you expert impoflibilities ? For this very 
man is one of thole impudent fellows, who, 
you acknowledge, rauft necefiarily be in 
the world. 

Have the fame queftion ready at hand, 
and apply it to the infidious, faithlefs, and 
every kind of vicious perfons. For, when 
jrou recoiled:, that it is impofiible but fuch 
wicked 
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wicked wretches fhould exift, this will make 
you more indulgent to the faults of in¬ 
dividuals. 

It will allb be very ufeful to confider, 
what particular virtue nature has implanted 
in men againft any particular vice. For, 
againft ingratitude, lhe has given us lenity 
and patience j and, againft other vices, other 
antidotes. 

At all events, you have it in your power 
to inform better, one that has wandered from 
his road: for every one that afts wrong 
has milled his aim, and has gone out of his 
way. But, in reality, what injury have you 
fu£Fered? For you will find, upon enquiry, 
that po one of thole, againft whom you are 
exafperated, has done any thing by which 
your mind is rendered lefs perfeft. Now, in 
your mind alone, any thing really evil or 
detrimental can have its exiftence. 

And what great harm is there, or what 
is there unufual, that an ignorant fellow 
lhould aft as luch? Confider, if you your- 
felf are not rather to blame, for not having 
forefeen, that fuch. a cjiarafter would aft 
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in fuch a manrier: " for you had fufficient 
aids from reafon and knowledge, to fup- 
pofe, that it was probable, fuch a man 
would thus offend .you;, yet, forgetting this, 
you are furprifed • that fuch a man Should 
be thus guilty. .• 

But, more efpecially, turn to yourfelfj 
when you accufe any one of breach of pro¬ 
mile, or of ingratitude^: for the fault is 
evidently your own, when you trufted that 
a man of fuch a dilpofition would be true 
to his word ; or that, when you beftowed 
a favour, you did not do it difintereftedly; 
and did not think that you received a fuffi- 
cient reward from the generous aftion itfelf. 

For, what more would you defire, when 
you have done a kind office to any one ? 
Is it not fufficient, that you have a&ed, 
in this inftance, agreeably to your nature? 
And do you expeft a reward for it ? As 
well might the eyes or the feet expert to 
be rewarded for performing their refpedrive 
offices. For, as each of thele was formed 
for a particular purpofe, and when they 
have adted according to their destination, 
they 
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they have gained their end; fo man, being 
born for benevolent aCtions, when he does 
a kind office to any one, or adts in any way 
for the good of the community, does what 
he was formed for, and has obtained his 
utmofl: perfection. 


END OF the NINTH BOOK. 
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i. TT TILT thou ever, O my foul, 
VV become perfectly good, Am¬ 
ple, and uniform; free from all dilguife, 
and more pure and refined than the grofs 
body that furrounds thee? Wilt thou ever 
tafte the happinefs of a truly benevolent 
and affectionate difpofition? In a word; 
wilt thou ever be fully fatisfied, without 
wants or wilhes of any thing, either animate 
or inanimate, to complete thy enjoyment; 
without defiring any more leifure for eafe 
and amufementj any change of place, or 
climate, or warmer air; or more friendly 
intercourfe with mankind ? j- , 

f He certainly alludes to his iituation amongft the 
Quadi and Pannonians, on the banks of the Danube; 
where his repofe was difturbed by perpetual incurfion* 
and wars with the Barbarians. 

Are 
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Are you then contented in your prefent 
frtuation, and determined to be pleafed with 
your prefent circumftances, whatever they 
are; and convinced, that you pofiefs every 
thing neceflary, and that things are well 
with you ? And, moreover, that every thing 
proceeds from the Gods; and that every 
thing is right, which they already have, or 
ftiall hereafter vouchfafe to beftow, as con¬ 
ducing to the welfare of the univerfe; that 
perfect, good, juft, and fair fyftem of ani¬ 
mated nature;* the parent of all things; 
which fupports, comprehends, and embraces 
all things, which are in a ftate of diffo- 
lution, for the production of other beings 
like themfelves ? 

Wilt thou then; at length, arrive at fuch 
a ftate of perfection, as to live and converfe 
with the Gods and men, in fuch a manner, 
as neither to complain of them, nor give 
them reafon to complain of you ? 

a. Obferve what your nature requires of 
you in her vegetative capacity, as if you 
were fubjeCt to no higher a law; and com¬ 
ply with her inftinCts lo far, as not to injure 

* See.B. iv. §. *3. yout 
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your animal nature. In the next place, 
obferve what your animal nature requires; 
and fo far indulge her appetites, as not to 
be detrimental to your rational nature. Now, 
as a rational creature, you are evidently 
formed for the duties of fociety. If then, 
you attend to thefe rules, you need not be 
very folicitous about any thing further. 

3. Whatever happens, it is of foch a kind, 
that either you are formed by nature to bear 
it, or you are not fo. If it is of ftich a kind 
as you are able to bear, do not be chagrined, 
but bear it as nature has enabled you to do. 
But fuppofe it is fuch as you are not natu¬ 
rally qualified to bear; yet do not fret, or 
lofe your temper: /for, if it deftroy your 
life, and confequently your power of feeling 
it, there is an end of the matter. 

Remember however, that you are formed 
by nature to bear whatever your own opi¬ 
nion of things chufes to make tolerablc\ or 
fupportable, by reprelenting it to your ima¬ 
gination, either as your duty, or as condu¬ 
cive to your advantage. 
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4. If any one is,in an error,, you, ought 
kindly to inftruft; hifn, and > point out his 
error. But, if.thjs- is not in your power, 
do not blame him, but yourjelf ■, nay, pro¬ 
bably, you yourfelf are not to be blamed. 

5. Whatever befalls youj was your lot, 
predeftined from all eternity} .and theferies 
ofcaufes fo interwoven, that th,is ; event and 
your exiftence were neceffarily connedted. 

6. Whether the world fubfifts by a for¬ 
tuitous concourfe of atoms, or an Intelligent 
Nature prefides over it, let this be laid down 
as ; a maxim, that I am a part of a whole, 
governed by its own nature, whatever that 
is i and, in the next place, that I have a 
foqial Tonnedtion with thofe parts of this 
whole, which are of the fame kind with 
myfelf. Keeping this then in mind, that 
I.am a part of. a whole, I lhall never be 
difpleafed with whatever is allotted me by 
that whole. For, nothing can be injurious 
to any. part, which is for the good of the 
whole. Now, the whole can have nothing 
within, itfelf which is not conducive to its 
advantage;, it being common to all natures. 
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it mull be lo co 1 theUniverfal Nature, that 
it cannot be forced, by any external caufe, 
to produce any thing detrimental to its own 
intereft. 

By recollefling, then, that I am a part 
of luch a whole,- I fbtall be fatisfied with 
whatever proceeds from it. 

And again, as I have a locial connexion 
with thofe parts which are of the fame kind 
with myfelf I will do nothing contrary to 
the good of fociety. Nay, I will rather 
make the good of my Ipecies my conlfant 
aim, and direft the whole force of my will 
to the good of the community, and abllain 
from every thing that is contrary to it. 

With thefe refolutions, my- life, I trull, 
mull necefiarily glide fmbothly on: as you 
would efteem the life of a citizen in a pros¬ 
perous Hate, who was going on in a courfe 
of Stations advantageous to his countrymen, 
and cheerfully difcharging every office to 
which he was appointed by the community. 

7. All the parts of the univerfe, thole, I 
mean, which are included within this mun¬ 
dane fyltem, mull necefiarily be in a pe- 
rilhing 
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rifhing ftate;’ that is* in a ftate of change.- : 
Now, if this perifhing ftate be both evil, 
and yet unavoidable, is not the univerfe 
hardly dealt with, to be thus expofed, in 
her feveral parts, to continual alterations, 
and fo peculiarly formed for difiblution and 
corruption ? 

Did nature, then, intentionally deal thus 
unkindly with her own members, and vo¬ 
luntarily fubjedt:them to unavoidable evil? 
or, did this come.to pals without her know¬ 
ledge or confent? Either of thefe fuppo- 
litions is incredible. 

But, if any one, leaving an Intelligent 
Nature, out of the fyftems, fhould chufe 
only to’fay, “ that things- are fo formed or 
ccnJHtuted how ridiculous-is it, at one and 
the fame time, to fay, tc that the parts of the 
univerfe were originally formed with a ten¬ 
dency to change,” and yet to wonder, and 
be out of humour, as if thefe changes hap¬ 
pened contrary-'to nature? Efpecially, as 
the difiblution of every thing is into thofe 
principles, of which it was formed: for, 
it is either a difperfion of . thofe elements^ 
of 
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of which it was compofed, or it is a change 
of the folid parts into earth; or, of the fpiri- 
tuous parts into air. So that thefe alfo are 
taken into the plan of the univerfej whe¬ 
ther, after certain periods of time, to fuffer 
a conflagration, or to be renewed by perpe¬ 
tual changes. 

As for thofe earthy and thofe aerial parts 
which I mentioned, do not imagine that 
you pofleffed them from your birth; they 
were occafional accefiions, not of long {land¬ 
ing, taken in with the food which you eat, 
and the air which you breathe. It is this 
occafional afflux, then, and not what your 
mother bore, that undergoes this change. 

But, fuppofe that original fubftance with 
which you were born to be indiflblubly con¬ 
nected with your prefent ftamina; that, in 
reality, makes nothing againft my aflertion.f 

8 . When you have once affumed the re- 
fpeCtable names of a good and a modeft 
man, and one on whofe veracity we may 

+ M. Cafaubon feems to have given, the bell account 
of this difficult pafTage. 


X 


depend; 
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pepend; if you have acquired a diftin.- 
guifhed charadter for prudence , refignation, 
and magnanimity, take care not to be guilty 
of any thing which may forfeit thofe glorious 
titles; or, if you ftiould be fo unfortunate, 
endeavour immediately to recover them. 

But remember, that by prudence , is to be 
underftood, a minute and careful inveftiga- 
tion of every object that comes before you; 
by rejignation , a voluntary compliance and 
acquiefcence in whatever is allotted you by 
that common Nature which prefides over 
the univerfe; and by magnanimity , an ele¬ 
vation of foul, fuperior to all the pleafurable 
or painful fenfations of the flefli ; a con¬ 
tempt of glory, of death, and every thing 
of that kind. 

If, then, you can confine yourfelf to the 
confcioufnefs of deferving thefe titles, and 
are indifferent whether other people beftov/ 
them on you or not, you will foon find your- 
felf become quite another fort of man, and 
will enter, as it were, into another ftate 
of exiftence, 


For, 
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For, to perfifl: in fuch a way of life as 
you have hitherto led, harraffed by con¬ 
tending paflions, and polluted by fenfual 
indulgencies, is the part of a man extremely 
infenfible, and too fond of life: and who, in 
a moral fenfe, may be compared to thofe 
half-flain combatants with wild beafts in the 
amphitheatre, who, though covered with 
wounds and fmeared with gore, yet fuppli- 
cate to be referved till the morrow, to be 
expofed again to the fame teeth and claws 
of their favage antagonifts. 

Exert yourfelf therefore, and fecure thefe 
few refpedtable titles; and, if pofiible, per- 
fevere in them, and fancy yourfelf conveyed 
into thofe fortunate iflands, the elyfium of 
the poets. 

But, if you find yourfelf unequal to the 
attempt, and the afcent to virtue too ardu¬ 
ous, refolutely withdraw yourfelf from foci- 
ety, and retire to fome fequeftered corner, 
where you will be lefs expofed to tempta¬ 
tion ; or even depart entirely out of the 
world, [rather than violate your duty] yet 
not in a pafiion, but with modefty, liberty, 
X 2 and 
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and fimplicity; having at leaft performed 
one action well in this life, by thus depart¬ 
ing out of it. 

Now it will greatly afliftyou in preferving 
the characters above-mentioned, if you re- 
colleCt, that the Gods are better pleafed that 
every rational creature Ihould imitate them, 
than flatter them. 

Remember likewife, that as a fig-tree is 
known by its fruit, and a bee or any other 
animal is diftinguifhed by the functions 
peculiar to its fpeciesj fo man is recognifed 
as fuch by performing the duties of a man. 

9. The peftilence^: and the wars which 
now infeft the empire, and our daily alarms 
on that account, your own indolence, and 
the fervile flatteries of thofe about you, will 
obliterate the facred maxims of wifdom, the 
refult of your knowledge of nature, and 
which you have laid up for the conduCt of 
your life. 

J Gataker is furprifed that Xylander fhould read 
A 0!/*©', pejiilence, inftead of M//<■©-, a comedian ; but, 
as the empire was long infelled with the plague, as well 
as with <wars, during the reign of M. Aurelius, I fliould 
think that a much more probable reading. 

You 
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You ought, therefore, to a£t with fuch 
circumfpeition, as, at the fame time, to 
difcbarge the duties of aftive life, and yet 
exercife your contemplative faculties, and 
with that confidence in your own abilities, 
which proceeds from a perfect knowledge 
of things j which you may preferve without 
oftentation, yet without a blind fubmiffion 
to the opinion of others. Thus you will 
enjoy a fimplicity of mind, and appear with 
a dignity of character, and arrive at a true 
difcernment of every object which occurs; 
what it is in its own nature, what impor¬ 
tance it is of in the fyftem of the univerfe, 
and how long it is calculated to laft; to 
whole lot it may be deftined, and in whofe 
power it is to give, or to take it away. 

10. A poor fpider triumphs when Ihe 
has enfoared a fly; a Iportfman, when he 
has caught an hare; a filherman, when he 
has got a gudgeon in his net; one man ex¬ 
ults in taking a wild boar or a bear; and 
another, in having furprifed a party of the 
poor barbarous Sarmatians, 

X 2 Now, 
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Now, if you examine the motives on 
which they proceed, are not all thefe equally 
to be ftyled robbers 

11. Make it the conftant fubjedt of your 
contemplation, in what manner things are 
perpetually changing from one mode of ex- 
iftence into another; and exercife yourfelf 
frequently in fpeculations of this kind. For 
nothing contributes more to greatnefs of 
mind, and to elevate and abftradt it, as it 
were, from the grofs appetites of the body, 
than to reflett how foon you are to leave 
this world, and mankind its inhabitants. 

Such a one will conform, in every adfcion, 
to the didtates of juftice, and refign him- 
felf, in all events, to the dijpenjations of 
Providence .* 

And as for what other people may fay of 
him, or pradtife againft him, he does not 

-J- M. Aurelius Teems to allude to an horrid daughter 
made of 3000 Sarmatians, who were furprifed by a finall 
party of Romans, without orders from the commanding 
officer; who, however, inftead of rewarding them, pu- 
nifhed the centurions very fcverely. 

* “ The nature of the 1mvoerfe-," though I have often 
ufed the modern expreflion, as more generally intelligible. 

beftow 
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beftow a thought on that head; being at¬ 
tentive, I fay, to thefe two objefts alone; 
to aft juftly on every occafion that prefents 
itfelf; and to acquiefce in whatever is al¬ 
lotted him. 

In Jfhort, difmiffing all anxiety, and every 
other concern, he proceeds in the diredt 
path of virtue, which lies before him, con¬ 
ducted by Providence as his guide and 
proteftor. 

12. Why fhould you entertain any ap- 
prehenfions of the event of any affair, when 
it is in your power to confider what is pro¬ 
per to be done ? And if you can difcover 
that, proceed calmly, yet refolutely, to your 
point; if not, fufpend your progrefs, and 
confult thofe whom you judge moft capable 
of advifing you. If you meet with ftill fur¬ 
ther obftrudtions, aft according to the pre- 
fent appearances, but with caution, always 
adhering to what you think juft; for that is 
the beft objeft you can aim at; and to be 
difappointed in that aim, is the only real 
misfortune to which, in this refpeft, you 

t ic AwWlnSo-zs.” Cafaubon thinks this a forenfick 
term, and fignifies to be “ nonfuited .” 
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are expofed. He that, in every inftance, 
takes reafon for his guide, is always unem- 
barrafied and fit for adtion, cheerful,f yet 
fedate and compofed. 

13. Aflc yourfelf, as foon as you awake 
in the morning, whether it concerns you 
that other people [whole virtues, perhaps, 
yoti envy,^\ are praifed for adting juftly 
and honourably? It certainly does not con¬ 
cern you, [nor need you trouble yourfelf 
about it.] 

Have you forgot what fort of people 
thofe generally are,, who take upon them, 
with airs of confequence, to bellow applauje 
or cenjiire on their neighbours ? How de¬ 
bauched and luxurious they frequently are 
in their own conduct? What are their own 

+ “ Res fevera eft verum gaudium 5 ne judica ilium 
gaudere, qui ridet.” Sen. Ep. xxiii. 

“ True joy is of a fevere nature; a man that laughs, 
though he is merry , is not always joyful.’* 

t Collyer fuppofts the following fentence to have 
rio connection with this; and, drolly enough, makes 
the Emperor fay, “ Now I think on’t,” by way of in¬ 
troduction. 


adtions, 
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adtions, their capricious difgufts, or idle 
purfuits? What thefts and robberies (one 
may fay) they are guilty of; not by their 
" hands or feet"*- (as the vulgar expreffion 
is) but with their nobler part, by neglecting 
to adorn their minds (as they might have 
done) with the virtues of fidelity, modefty, 
and truth; and by not adting conformably 
to the lawj of the Univerfal Nature, and the 
dictates of the good genius within them ? 

14. A well-informed mind, of moderate 
defires, will fay to that great Being who 
gives us all things, and refumes what he 
has bellowed, “ Give me, and take away 
from me, whatfoever feems good to thee.”-j- 

And this he will do, not with an haughty 
air of defiance, but with an humble refigna- 
tion and a benevolent dilpofition. 

15. But a fmall part of your life now re¬ 
mains; live, as on fome fequeftered moun¬ 
tain, abftradted from the world. For it is 

* Some proverbial expreffion. 

J The good of the whole. 

4 Like the pious Job. This whole feftion exprelTes 
the humility of a Chriftian, rather than the pride of a 
Stoic. 

of 
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of no confequence in what place he refutes, 
who confiders the whole univerfe as one 
city or commonwealth; and gives mankind 
an example of one who is a man indeed, 
and lives according to nature. But, if they 
■will not endure a man whofe life is a re¬ 
proach to their own, let them difpatch him 
at once, and put him to death; for that is 
better than to live as they do; 

16. Lofe no more time in difputing about 
the definition of a good man, but endeavour 
yourfelf to be one. 

17. Repreient to your imagination the 
whole extent of time, and the whole mafs 
of the material world; and you will per¬ 
ceive, that all individual bodies are but as 
the grain of a fig, as to its fubftance, and 
as the turning of an auger, in refpedt to 
its duration.* 

You may confider every thing before 
your eyes as now in a ftate of diffolution 
and change; or, one may fay, in a ftate of 
putrefaction and difiipation, and that they 
were only bom to die. 


A proverbial exprelfion. 


Confider 
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Confider men in their different fituations, 
and as differently employed; when eating, 
or fleeping, or performing the other necef- 
fary functions of life. 

Obferve them at one time adting as ma- 
giftrates, or in fome exalted ftation, and 
rebuking their inferiors with pride, anger, 
and infolencej when a little before, perhaps, 
they had been fervilely cringing to matters 
more bafe than themfelves. Finally, con¬ 
fider to what a wretched ftate they may 
ihortly be again reduced! 

18. That is moft for the advantage of 
every one, which Providence appoints to 
every one, and precifely at the time when 
it is appointed. 

19. “ The earth lovesj a refrefhing fhower, 
and the lofty tether loves the earth,” as the 
poet fays. 

The univerfe, likewife, loves to execute 
what is deftined to come to pafs: I there- 

-f- Euripides Ipeaks of the rain defending into the 
bofom of the earth, and fertilizing it, as an amorous in¬ 
tercom*, which produces the fruits and flowers which 
adorn it. 


fore 
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fore fay to the univerfe, “ I love what thou 
loveft:” fuch is the vulgar phrafe; “It 
loves to have it foj”* that is, it ufually 
happens thus. 

ao. Either you intend to live as you now 
do, and are reconciled to it by habit; or 
you intend to change for a more publick 
ftation ; or perhaps you have fufficiently 
"difcharged the duties of this life, and wifh 
to leave it. Belides thefe, there is no other 
choice} therefore make yourfelf eafy, and 
be not difcouraged.-j- 

21. You may depend on this as an evi¬ 
dent truth, that with relpeft to happinefs, 
the town and country are much alike} and 
that you may live as retired, and in every 
relpedt the fame here, as on the fide of a 
mountain, or on the fca-coaft, or wherever 
you pleafe. For that proverbial faying of 

* The Stoics were fond of thefe grammatical niceties 5 
but it cannot be fuppofed that M. Aurelius ever intended 
the hpits of this kind fhould be made publick. 

f There are feveral paflages which feem to confirm the 
opinion, that the Emperor wifhed to refign the fovereign 
power, and retire to a private ftation. 


Plato 
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Plato is an obvious truth, u ‘That a wife 
man may be as fecure from interruption or 
temptation within the walls of a city , as in a 
hut on the top of a 1mountain 

22. W.hat is the prefen t date of my mind, 
and the condition of my ruling faculty, and 
to what purpofes do I now employ it ? Is 
it incapable of intellectual exertions ? Is it 
become felfifh, and loofened from the inte- 
refts of fcociety ? Is it fo far attached and 
incorporated with my carnal part, as to be 
fubjeCt to its motions, and fenfual appetites, 
and afFeCtions ? 

23. He that runs away from his mafter, 
is ignominioufly ftyled a fugitive. Now the 
law* is our mafter; and he who tranfgrefies 
the law is a fugitive. 

Moreover, he who is a flave to any paf- 
fion, to grief anger, or fear; he who is dif- 
fatisfied with what is paft, or now doing, or 
to be done hereafter, by the command of 
Him who rules the univerfe, and who is the 
Law that diftributes to every one what is 

* Ho nieans the la-vt of nature, or the univerfe. 

allotted 
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allotted him by Fate;' he, I fay, who is 
afraid, or grieved, or angry, at thefe difpen- 
iations, is a fugitive flave. 

24. How wonderful and myfterious are 
the operations of nature, even in her moft 
ordinary productions ! In forming the in¬ 
fant, for example, in its embryo ftate, and 
bringing it to its utmofl: perfection, what a 
furprifing effeCt from fuch a caufe'.f 

Again, on its birth, the mother tranfmits 
its aliment through [its proper channel] 
which another caufe then receives, and, by 
degrees, produces fenfation, appetite, life, 
and ftrength; and, in fhort, the many other 
aftonifhing faculties, requifite to complete 
the animal. 

Thefe things are involved in great ob~ 
fcurity; but we may contemplate, and even 
beheld them, though not with our eyes, yet 
not lefs manifeftlys as we furvey with our 
mental faculties that amazing power,;}; by 

+. The learned reader will fee the reafon why the tranf- 
lator has not here given him a very clofe tranflation: 
fome of the ftoical ideas approached too near to thofe of 
the Cynics. 

% Now called 11 Gravitation.” 


which 
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■which bodies defcend or afcend, without any 
caufe vifible to our organs of fight. 

25. You fhould frequently reflect, that 
the world was always the fame, and that 
things went on formerly precifely as they 
now do, and that they will do the fame in 
all future times. 

Recoiled!, therefore, the various fcenes 
and tranfadtions, which either your own ex¬ 
perience, or the page of hiftory, can fupply, 
and you will find them furprifingly uniform. 

Take a view of the whole court of Ha¬ 
drian, of Antonine, of Philip of Macedon, 
or Croefus ; for you will find them exadtly 
refemble your own, though the performers 
in the drama were different. 

26. One may compare (in imagination) 
a man bewailing any event, and ftruggling 
againft it, to the vidlimj in a facrifice, bel¬ 
lowing and ftruggling under the axe. 

Nor much wifer is he, who, though filent 
and alone on his couch, laments his lot, 
though inevitably decreed by fate! 

J The oi'iglnal is x° ipiSsa ; but the idea of a pig would 
be ludicrous in our language. 

Confides 
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Confider alfo, that to rational creatures 
alone it is given to follow voluntarily, where 
all others mult from mere neceffity fubmit. 

27. Examine feparately every thing in 
which you are engaged 3 }~and in which, per¬ 
haps, you take fome flight pleafure] and 
alk yourfelf ferioufly, whether death be fo 
very terrible, merely for depriving you of 
fuch trifling gratifications ? 

28. When you are offended with any one 
for fome mifbehaviour, turn your thoughts 
on your own conduft, and confider, whe^ 
ther you yourfelf are not fometimes guilty 
of fome fimilar mifconduft ? Whether, for 
inftance, you do not efteem money, plea- 
fure, fame, and the like, as real bleffings ? 
For refleftions of this kind will foon make 
you forget your difguft. Efpecially, if you 
confider, alfo, that the man was under a 
kind of moral neceffity, from fome paffion, 
to aft thus; for no one would voluntarily 
have done it. 

If you can, however, you fhould refcue 
him from this violence. 

29. When you refleft on the character 
of Satyrion, the old Socratic philofopher, 

compare 
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Compare him, in idea, with our contempo¬ 
raries, Eutyches or Hymen.* If Euphra- 
des occurs to your memory, contraft him 
with Entychion or with Sylvanus; Alci- 
phron with Tropaeophorusj Xenophon with 
Crito or Severus; in fhort, when you con¬ 
template your own character, bring fome of 
the Cselars, your predecefiors,-|- before your 
eyes j and when you have thus formed a 
comparifon between the great charadbers of 
ancient and modern times, it will occur to 
you to enquire, where are now thefe men 
who figured thus in the world? Nowhere; 
or at leaft, no where that we know of. And 
thus all human affairs will appear to you in 
their true light, as mere fmoke and nullities-, 
efpecially, if you refledt that what has 
once undergone a change, will never exiffc 
again (in the fame individual form) to all 
eternity. But how fmall a point do you 
poffefs of that infinite fpace of time! Why 

* Some of thefe names, are now dubious,, 

+ The reader will recolleft that Antoninus addrefles 
this to himfelf, 

Y are 
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are you not fatisfied, then, to employ this 
fmall fpace, as becomes you ? What a fine 
fubjedt and opportunity of moral improve¬ 
ment are you negledting! For what are all 
thefe changes and viciffitudes of human life, 
but the exerciles of reafon, to a man who 
has, accurately and with a true knowledge 
of nature, contemplated and looked through 
them ? Perfevere, therefore, in your lpecu- 
lations, till you have made thefe things fa¬ 
miliar to yourfelf: as an healthy ftomach 
affimilates every thing to its tile, or as a 
clear fire converts whatever you call into it, 
into flame and Iplendour. 

30. Put it not in the power of any man 
to fay, with truth, that you are not an ho- 
neft and good man, but, by your conduft, 
give the lye to any one that entertains a fuf- 
picion of that kind concerning you. Now 
this is entirely in your own power j for who 
can prevent you from adting a good and 
honeft part on all occafions? At leaft, you 
muft determine to live no longer than you 
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can adt thus ; neither does reafon require 
that you Ihould do fo.j- 

31. Confider, on every occafion, what is 
moft proper to be done or faidj for, what¬ 
ever that is, it is in your own power to do 
or to fay 5 and do not pretend that it is in 
the power of any one to hinder you. 

You will never ceafe repining at the re- 
ftraint which philofophy lays you under, till 
you come to fuch a pafs, as to a< 51 : agreeably 
to the nature of man, on every occurrence 
which falls in your way, with as much plea- 
fure, or rather, with the fame luxury, with 
which a voluptuous man enjoys the object of 
his pleafures. And, indeed, you ought to 
efteem every thing a pleafure, which it is in 
your power to perform fuitably to your own 
nature. But this it is always in your power 
to perform. 

Now inanimate beings, fuch as a cylin¬ 
der, for inflance, has it not always in its 


•f It appears from many of tliefe “ Refleftions,” that 
Jd- Aurelius did not approve of fuicide, but to prevent 
the violation of our duty. 

Y 2 


power 
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power to follow its natural motion; nor 
■water, nor fire, nor any other things which 
are under an irrational impulfe; for there 
are many caufes which may interrupt and 
reftrain them. But an intelligent and ra¬ 
tional being can purfue its natural courfe, 
and a£t as it wills, in fpite of all obftrudtion. 

Keep before your eyes, therefore, this fa¬ 
cility with which realon proceeds through 
every obftacle, as the fire afeends, the water 
defcends, and the cylinder moves on an in¬ 
clined plane, and trouble yourfelf no fur¬ 
ther. For all other impediments are either 
thofe of the lifelefs carcafs, or fuch as (un- 
lefs from otir own opinion of them, or the 
confent of our will) no ways injure or de- 
bafe us; otherwife, he who fuffers by them 
would immediately become a bad man. 

In all other works of nature or of art, in¬ 
deed, whatever mifchief happens to them, 
the fabric itfelf becomes the worfe for it; 
but, in this cafe, the man becomes the bet¬ 
ter, if one may fay fo, and more worthy of 
praife, by malting a right ufe of whatever 
befals him. 
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On the whole, remember, that nothing 
can really injure a man who is a member 
of a community, which does not injure that 
community. Now nothing can injure the 
community, which does not violate the law, 
£by which it is governed.] But thefe mis¬ 
fortunes, as we call them, do not violate or 
injure the laws of the univerfe, nor, of con- 
fequence, the community to which we al¬ 
lude, nor its members. 

32. To one that is well inftrudted in the 
maxims of philofophy, the ihorteft and moft 
obvious hint may fuffice to fet him free from 
grief or fear. Such is that of the poet: 

“ Like leaves on trees the race of man is found. 
Now green in youth, now witli’ring on the 
<c ground: 

“ Another race the following lpring fupplies, 

“ They fall fuccefllve, and fucceflive rife.” 

Pope. 

Your children are but leaves-, and thofe 
gentlemen who declaim fo plaufibly, and 
either celebrate or cenfure others in their 
publick harangues, or flander or ridicule 
Y 3 them 
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them in private, are no more than the leaves 
of the fpring; fuch alfo are thofe who are 
to be witneffes of your pofthumous fame. 
For all thefe come forth in the fpring, as it 
were; then the wind difperfes them, and 
the grove produces a fucceffion of leaves in 
their room} but a Ihort period of exiftence 
is common to them all. 

Yet you fly from or purfue them as if 
they were immortal. A fhort time alfo 
will clofe your eyes for ever 1 and he who 
now carries you to your long home, will 
foon be lamented by fome furviving friend. 

33. A found eye ought to view without 
pain all vifible objects, and not to fay, <c that 
it can look on nothing but what is green j” 
for that is like one who has weak eyes. 
The found ear alfo, and the fenfe of fmell- 
ing, ought to be ready to liften to any 
founds, and to receive any fmells, which 
are the objedls of thofe fenfes. And an 
healthy ftomach Ihould be equally prepared 
for all kinds of food, as a mill is to grind 
eveiy fort of grain. 


In 
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In like manner, a found mind ought to 
be prepared for every event that comes to 
pafs. But he who is always importunately 
wi filing, “ that Heaven would preferve his 
children , or felicitous tc that every one fhould 
applaud his aflions,” is like the eye that 
can look on nothing but green, or the teeth 
that can eat nothing but what is feft and 
tender. 

34. There is no man fo fortunate in his 
intercourfe with the world, but that, when 
he dies, feme of his neighbours will con¬ 
gratulate themfelves on the event. Though 
he was ever fo good and wife, will not there 
be feme one at laft ready to fay to himfelfj 
“ Well, I fhall now be relieved from this 
troublefome pedagogue! He was not very 
fevere in his behaviour to wards, any of usj 
but I could perceive that he fecretly con¬ 
demned us.” This will be faid even of a 
good man. 

But, in my cafe, how many other things 
are there, for which many of my friends 
would not be ferry to be freed from my 
prefence! 


If 
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If you refleft on this at your death, you 
will depart with the lefs relu&ance; when 
you confider that you are leaving a world, 
where the very partners of your fortune, for 
whom you have undergone fo many toils, 
whom you have been fo anxious to ferve, 
the conftant fubjefts of your good wifhes, 
thefe very people wifh to have you gone; 
hoping, perhaps, to be more eafy and happy 
without you.* 

Why then fhould any one wifh for a longer 
abode in fuch a world as this? Yet do not, 
on that account, depart with lefs good-will 
towards them; but ftill preferve your own 
confiftent character, and be friendly, bene¬ 
volent, and at peace with all mankind. 

On the other hand, do not depart as if 
dragged out of life by force; but as when a 
man dies an eafy death, the foul quits the 
body almoft infenfibly, fuch ought your de¬ 
parture from your friends to be. For na- 

* He feems to allude to fome profligate retainers to his 
font Commodus, who hoped to get into power, when he 
came to the throne; which was really the cafe. 


ture. 
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ture has indeed connected and united you 
with them, but now diffolves the union. I 
feparate myfelf from them, therefore, as 
from relations; yet not by force, but volun¬ 
tarily: for this feparation is one of thofe 
things which are according to nature. 

35. In the actions of other people, which 
come under your obfervation, accuftom 
yourfelf, as far as it is practicable, to difcover 
what they propofe by them: yet your firffc 
attention ought to be directed to your own 
conduCt. 

36. Remember that it is fome latent paf- 
fion or opinion, that actuates and impels you 
different ways, as the wires do a puppet. 
This has the force of eloquence, this gives 
a colour to your life, this, in fhort, if I may 
fo fpeak, is really the man. 

Never confound in your ideas with this 
ruling part, that veflel of clay which fur- 
rounds it; nor its material inftruments or 
members which adhere to it: for they are 
no more than the tools of a mechanick, with 
this only difference, that thefe members are 
united to the body. Though they are of 
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no more u Ce, without the caufe that actuates 
them or checks their motion, than the fhut- 
tle to the weaver, the pen to the writer, or 
the whip to the charioteer. 


END OF THE TENTH BOOK* 
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§. i. ^T'HE privileges of the rational 
A foul are thefe: it contemplates 
itfelfi it regulates itfelfj and renders itfelf 
fuch as it wifhes to be. The fruits* which 
it produces, itfelf enjoys: whereas others 
enjoy the product of trees, or of domeftick 
animals, and the like. 

The rational foul likewife obtains its end, 
at whatever period the termination of life 
approaches: contrary to what happens in a 
dance, (fuppofe) or a dramatic performance 
on the ftage, where, if any thing interrupts 
it, the whole adtion is rendered incomplete. 
But the foul, in whatever part of the drama 
it is furprifed by death, has performed what 
is paft to perfection, and without any defect. 


* See B. ix, §. 9. 


and 
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and can truly fay, tc I have obtained all that 
is really my own.” 

Moreover, it ranges over this univerfal 
fyftem, and the void {paces which furround 
it, and extends its views into the boundlefs 
gulph of duration, and comprehends and 
fiirveys in imagination the periodical reno¬ 
vation of all things; and difcovers, that our 
fucceflors will fee nothing new, as our pre- 
decefTors faw nothing more than what we 
have feen. 

But he who has lived forty years, if he 
is a man of any obfervation, (fuch is the 
uniformity of events) may be faid to have 
feen every thing paft or to come. 

It is likewife the property of the rational 
foul to love thofe who Hand in any near rela¬ 
tion to it, to have a regard to truth and 
modefty, and to reverence her own autho¬ 
rity beyond all things j which is alfo the 
property of the law, or the rule of juftice. 
So that right reafon and the rule of juftice 
really coincide, and are the fame thing. 

2. If you find yourfelf too much capti¬ 
vated with an agreeable fong, a dance, or 
the 
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the diverfions of the amphitheatre, you will 
learn to be indifferent toward them, by di¬ 
viding the melodious voice into its diffeindt 
notes, and afking yourfelfj in regard to every 
one feparately, “ Is it this or that Angle 
note that thus tranfports or fubdues me ?” 
For you will then be afhamed of your folly.-jr 
If you adt in the like manner with refpedt 
to each particular movement or attitude in 
the dance, and the fame with refpedt: to the 
exercifes in the amphitheatre, and, in fhort, 
to every thing elfe except virtue and its du¬ 
ties, by running over their feveral diftindt 
parts, you will bring yourfelf not to eftimate 
things beyond their real importance. 

Apply this method of proceeding to all 
the other parts and to the whole of life. 

3. How happy is that foul, which is al¬ 
ways prepared, if neceffary, to depart im¬ 
mediately from the body j and either to be 

f This principle, purlued too far, would annihilate 
almolt every fpecies of beauty and lburce of pleafure, 

“ ’Tis not a lip or eye we beauty call, 

But the joint force and full refult of all.” Pope. 

extinguifhed 
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extinguilhed or difperfed in air, or to conti¬ 
nue longer in exiftence. 

But then this readinefs to depart fhould 
proceed from its proper judgment of things, 
(and not from mere obftinacy, like that of 
the Chriftians ;*) fo that it may meet death 
with a rational fortitude and compofure, 
without a theatrical often tation; that your 
example may inlpire others with the fame 
refolution. 

4. Have I done any thing for the benefit 
of fociety ? And is not the action itfelf my 
reward? Let this opinion of the matter 
always occur to your mind, and never ceafe 
to aft in the fame manner. 

5. Pray what art do you profefs ? why, 
the art of living a good life. And how is 
this to be accomplilhed, but by attention to 
the maxims which teach us the nature of the 

* Pliny makes this undcfigned encomium on the for¬ 
titude of die Chriftians, and tells the Emperor Trajan, 
that after putting them to the torture, he could dilcover 
no crime they were guilty of but “ inflexible abjlinay" 
in not facrificing to their deities. 

B. x. Ep. 97. Sec Warb. Div. Leg. ii. 6. 

univerfe 
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univerfe and the condition of man, and the 
relation which the one bears to the other. 

6. Tragedies were at firft introduced to 
remind us of the calamities necefiarily atten¬ 
dant on human nature, and to teach us that 
fuch difaftrous events as entertain us on the 
ftage, we Ihould bear with patience on the 
more enlarged ftage of human life. For we 
fee that flich incidents miift unavoidably be¬ 
fall usj and that even thofe illuftrious per- 
fons who are the fubjedls of thefe tragical re- 
prefentations, are forced to fubmit to them.* 

Thefe dramatic writers indeed have many 
ufeful moral fentences in their works j fuch 
as the following, for inftance: 

tc Me and my offspring if the Gods negle&i 

“ Yet what they do is right.”- 

And again, 

* { In vain we fret at life’s events, &c.” 

* The exclamation of OEdipus in Sophocles,—■*'. lu ! 
xiOvpuvl is quoted in the original j but would only puzzle 
the Englifh reader. He wiflied he had died in his infancy, 
when lje was expofed on that mountain. 


And 
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, And again, 

- “ Death mows down mortals like a field of com.” 
And others of the fame kind.-j- 
' To Tragedy Jucceeded* the ancient Co¬ 
medy; which, with an inftruftive liberty of 
fpeech, and by a direct attack, fubdued the 
pride of the great. For which purpofe, 
Diogenes alfo adopted fomething of the 
fame kind. 

Confider next, with what defign the mid¬ 
dle and then the new comedy was introduced; 
which, after a fhort time, degenerated from 
its moral purpofe into a mere ambitidlis 
difplay of fkilful imitation^ (for every oAe 
knows that they alfo contain fome ufeful ih- 
'ftrudtions). But finally, confider to what 

+ See Book vii. §. 34. 

* As dramatick performances took their rife from the 
' licentioufnefs of the vintage, .when a goat was facrificed 
to Bacchus. Tragody was a name common to the comick 
as well as to the tragick pieces; yet as the latter were firft 
brought to fome regularity by Theipis, the Old Comedy 
is faid to fucceed it. 

•f He alludes to the Mimi; a fort of farce or panto¬ 
mime. “ Imitantes turpia Mimos.” Ov. Trift. b. r ii. 

mark 
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mark this whole fyftem of poetry and drama- 
tick performances was originally dire&ed.* 

7. How evidently does it appear that no 
other fituation in life is better adapted for 
the ftudy and practice of philofophy, than 
that in which you are already placed. 

8. A branch cut off from another branch 
to which it adhered, cannot but be feparated 
from the whole tree; thus a man, difunited 
from any man with whom he was connected, 
has fallen off from the whole community. 

Moreover, a braneh mud be cut off by 
feme other perlbn, but a man feparates 
himfelf from his neighbour through hatred 
or averfion, and is not aware that at the 
fame time he cuts himfelf off from the whole 
political body. Neverthelefs,. this is the pe¬ 
culiar indulgence of Jupiter, who inftituted 
this political community,* that we may again 
be reunited to thofe with whom we were 
before connected, and recover our frtuation*. 
fo as to complete the whole.. 

X “ Siraul et jucunda etidonea dicere vitas.” 

Hob,, de Arte. 

' ‘h 


B. vii. 3,4. 


z 
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If thefe feparations indeed fhould fre¬ 
quently happen, they make the reunion and 
reinftating us more difficult, and the procefs 
more flow. 

On the whole, a branch which has grown 
up, and always flourifhed with the parent 
tree, is very unlike one which has been cut 
off and again ingrafted: for the latter, as the 
nurferymen obferve, may grow and even 
bear fruit with the tree, but never kindly 
unite with it in figure and beauty.* 

9. Thofe who would interrupt yourpro- 
grefs in virtue and when you are adting ac¬ 
cording to right reafon, as they cannot force 
you to quit a right courfe of adtion, fo let 
them' not deprive you of your benevolent 
affedtion towards them. Refolutely perfe- 
vere in thefe two points, not only in a con- 
!fiftent judgment and pradtice, but in a mild 
"behaviour towards thofe who attempt to ob- 
ffrudt or any ways give you trouble. For 
it is equally an inftance of weaknefs, either 
to be provoked by fuch people, or to defifl: 

J Theiexi is here again uncertain. 

from 
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fro m your purpofe, and be deterred from 
your duty. Both are equally deferters from 
their ftation, he who leaves his poft through 
fear, and he who is alienated from one who 
is by nature allied and who ought to be dear 
to him. 

10. Nature can never be inferior to art, 
for the arts are only imitations of nature: If 
this be granted, it follows, that the Univer- 
fal Nature, which is of all others the moft 
perfect and comprehenfive, cannot be ex¬ 
ceeded by the moft fkilful work of art. 
Now in all arts the inferior are made fubfer- 
vient to the more excellent: and thus it is 
with the Univerfal Nature or Firft Caufe. 
And this is the original of juftice [which ef- 
timates things according to their real worth] 
and hence are derived the other virtues. For 
■juftice cannot be maintained, if we are too 
anxious about indifferent things, and fuffer 
ourfelves to be thus eafily impofed upon, 
and are rafti and capricious in our attach¬ 
ments. 

11. If thofe things, the eager purfuit of, 
•or averfion to, which gives you f» much 

Z 2 trouble. 
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trouble, do- not intrude themfelves upon 
you, but on the contrary* you in fome mea- 
lure throw yourfelf in their way; let your 
opinion concerning-them ftand neuter, and 
they will remain harmlefs* and you will 
neither anxioufly purfue nor avoid’them. 

12. The foul may be compared 1 to a‘ re¬ 

gular polifhed fphere,wheii ! it neither extends 
itfelf beyond its furface [after any-thing ex¬ 
ternal] nor Ihrinks into itfelf through fear, 
nor is deprelfed by grief, but reflects a light 
which difcovers the truth in other objedts 
and that within itfelf - 

13. Does any one treat me contemptu- 
oufly?* Let him look to that; but I will 
take care not to do or lay any thing worthy 
of contempt. 

Does anyonehate me? that is his-concern? 
But I will perlevere in my kindnefs and 
good-will to all-men, and even'to'this very 
man, and be ready to Ihew him ! his error; 
hot by way of infult, or to make ah bftenta- 

* B. v. §,. 15.- This admirable fentiTriSht isf repeated, 
but expanded,, and the expreriion varied. 
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tatious difplay of my patience* but withfin* 
cerity and candour.:, as Phocion did to ithe 
Athenians, [who : had unjuftly condemned 
him] if perhaps hp^did not intend .it as a. 
farcafm,* . , 

For indeed your very inm oft foul foould 
be fo difpofed as to bear the infpedtion of 
the Gods themfolves,. that they may fee you 
are neither angry nor diffatisfied .with, any 
thing: for what evil can befall you, if you 
aft conformably to your nature. Will you 
not fubmit to what is now feafonable to the 
nature of the univerfe, when you were 
formed for this verypurpofe,to contribute, in 
fome meafure, to what is conducive to the 
good of the whole? 

14. People often flatter thofo whom they 
defpife, and affedt to fubmit to thofe whom 
they are endeavouring to lurpafs. 

15. How fulfome and how fufpicious is 
the fincerity of thofe people who are fo full 
of their profefiions ! “ Sir, I am determinecl 

* “ That the poifaned cup which, they gave him, Tyas 
6rily fuch as they gave their friends.” . See -Pi. v t arch, 

Z 3 t© 
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to aft openly and ingenuoufly with you.”— 
Well, Sir, what neceffity is there for decla¬ 
ring this? It will appear by your a&ions. 
This declaration fhould be feen immediately, 
“ written in your forehead,” as we fay. The 
Hate of your mind Ihould fparlde in your 
eyes, as the perlon beloved difcovers his 
fentiments in the eyes of the lover. A truly 
good and fincere man Ihould be fo palpably 
fych, that no one could be a moment in 
his company or approach him, without be- 
in gjenfibly and necejfarily convinced ofit.* 

In ihort, the affectation of fimplicity is 
often a concealed dagger. Nothing is more 
bafe than the infidious friendihip of the 
wolves [in the fableavoid this ^ above all 
things. True goodnefs, and fimplicity, and 
benevolence, appear in the countenance and 
.cannot be concealed. 

16. The power of living moft happily is 
fituated in your mind j if you regard as in- 

'* The expreflion in the original is rather coarfe; which 
the tranflators have rather heightened than tbftened a? 
they might have done. 


different 
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different things that are indifferent and nei¬ 
ther really good nor evil. ' You will ' arrive • 
at this indifference by corifidering. every ob-’ 
je£t in its feveral parts as well as in the-whole;' 
remembering that none of them can obtrude: 
any opinions concerning them: on our minds, 
or even approach us, but remain harmlefs. 
It is we ourfelves who form thefe judgments,/ 
and paint them, as it were, on our imagi¬ 
nations; yet it is in our power not to do this; 
and if any wrong idea of them lurks within 
us, immediately to difcharge it. 

Befides, it is but a fhort time ; that this at¬ 
tention will be neeeffary, as this life will 
foon be at an end. 

And what is there difficult in thus regu¬ 
lating our opinions? If they are according 
to nature, rejoice in them; they will be plea- 
fantto you; If they are contrary to nature, 
find out what is more fuitable to your- own. 
particular nature, purlue it with alacrity; 
though not attended with honour or the ap- 
plaufe of the vulgar; for every one is at li¬ 
berty to purfue his own happinels.. 

17, Confider 
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17. Confider in every object, whence it 
proceeds, of what it confifts, what change 
it will undergo, and what it will be in its next 
ftatej and laftiy, refleft that thefe natural. 
Changes are attended with no evil effefts. 

18. In regard to thofe who have offended 
me, let me confider, firft, in what relation 
I ftand with refpedfc to them, and that we 
were born for the mutual benefit of each 
other; and, in my political character,* that 
I was placed over them for their proteftion, 
as the ram over the, flock, and the. bull over 
the herd. If we go higher in, our refearches, 
either chance or fome Intelligent Nature go¬ 
verns the univerfe. ; If the latter,, then the 
inferior beings were formed for the more ex¬ 
cellent, and thefe. for :each other-. 

Secondly,, Confider what fort of, people 
thefe are that, are your, enemies, their licen- ■ 
tious and luxurious character, and their, other: 
vices. But especially refiedV, ,hpw ftrongly 
they are influenced by their own maxims, 
and with what pride and felf-fatisfa&ion 
they-aft thus;-., ,!«:•.» i’ •••• • ’••*•>••• 

• As.thiir EmpeVor. '’’I’Kirmy, 
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Thirdly,. If they had'juft: caufe for what 
they have: done, you ought not to refent it~j 
if they had not, they ’certainly a died unwil¬ 
lingly and through ignorance: for as every 
•foul is unwilling to be deprived of truth, lb 
no one would be thought guilty of treating 
others with impropriety: as men are grieved, 
to be accounted unjuft, ungrateful, covetous, 
or injurious to their neighbours. 

* In the fourth place, refledt that you your-;, 
felf are guilty of -many faults, and are in 
many refpedts like thofe that offend you. 
And though you abflrain from fome vicious 
afts, you have an habitual inclination to com¬ 
mit them, but are reftrained by fear, a re¬ 
gard to character, orfome other lefs virtuous 
motive, from further indulgence in them. 

Fifthly, That you cannot be certain whe¬ 
ther they have been guilty of any fault ornot. 
For many things are done on particular oc- 
cafions by way of accommodation* to vulgar' 
prejudice 

* Or to anfwer fome good end; of which G a taker ' 
.gives various inftances, as of Solomon’s ordering the 
child ,to be .divided to difeover the mother; and the Em¬ 
peror 
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prejudice. One muft be acquainted with 
many circumftances before we can form a 
proper judgment of other people’s aftions. 

Sixthly, When you are exceffively pro¬ 
voked and fuffer feme real injury, reflect 
that human life is but of a moment’s dura¬ 
tion, and that in a fhort time we lhall all be 
laid in our tombs together. 

In the feventh place, confider that they 
are not the actions of other people that dis¬ 
turb us, (for the mifchief is confined to 
their own breafts) but it is our own opinion 
concerning them. Difmifs that opinion 
then, and the idea of your having fuffer ed any 
great .injury, and your anger is vanilhed. 

But <f how lhall I difmifs this opinion ?” 
Why, by reflecting, that what you- fuffer 
has nothing dilhonourable in it. Forunlefs 
you can periuade yourfelfthatnothingis evil, 
but what is bafe and dilhonourable, you will 

peror Claudius commanding a woman, who difowned her 
ion, to marry him. Sueton. 1 . 5. c. 15. 

Dr. Chapman, in anfwer to Tindal, quotes this paf- 
fage in defence of the Fathers. 

necelfarily 
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■neceflarily be expofed to many trrirhes, and 
may even become a robber and every thing 
that is bad.* 

Eighthly, Confider, how much more we 
fuffer from our anger and grief on thofe oc- 
cafions, than from the things themfelves 
which excite our anger or our grief. 

In the ninth place, Confider, that bene¬ 
volence is invincible, if it be genuine, with¬ 
out affettation or hypocrify. For what can 
the moft brutifhly injurious perfon do to you, 
if you perfevere in your kindnefs to him; 
and when an opportunity offers, tenderly ad- 
monifh him, and at the very time when he 
is going to do you an injury, thus calmly 
inftrudt him : j- <c Forbear, my fon, we were 
formed by nature for a quite different per- 
pofe; you cannot injure me, but you hurt 
yourfelf, my fon!” Thus endeavour tofhew 
him tenderly and in general that .things are foj. 

* That is, if we efteem pain, poverty, or even death 
itfelf, an evil, we may be tempted to any crime to avoid 
•them. 

+ The good Emperor, I am afraid^ had too good-ail 
opinion of human nature in general. . 

that 
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that bees or any other animals that herd to¬ 
gether never injure each other. 

But this muftbedone, not in.a contempt¬ 
uous pr reproachful manner, but wjth an,' 
affectionate air, and without any appearance 
ef being hurt-by the injury.; nor, as difplay- 
ing your eloquence-to attradl the admiration 
of. the by-ftanders, but as addreffefi.to him. 
oniyj.thp’, perhaps, others may be .prefent. , 
. Thefe nine topicks of patience treafure up. 
in your memory, as if you had received them 
as. a prefent from the nine Mufes,; and.be-. 
gin at length to be a man for the reft of, 
your life. , 

But you ought equally to guard, againft 
flattering them as well as againft refenting, 
tkeir conduit: for each of them is contrary 
to the good of fociety,and detrimental to the 
individual. As an obvious reftraint to an-’ 
geiy obferve, that it is unbecoming a man; 
and'that as a mild and gentle difpofition. is 
more, fuitable, to hunpan nature, it is alfo more 
manly. For ftrength of mind and true for¬ 
titude are attendants on a calm difpofition, 
arid by no means on’pafiionate and.peevifh, 
tempers 
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tempers. The nearer this mild dilpofition 
approaches to apathy or a freedom from 
paffion, the nearer it is to force and power. 
As grief betrays impotence of mind, anger 
does the fame; for each has received a wound, 
and finks under it. 

If you would receive a tenth gift from 
the president* of the Mufes, take it; it is this 5. 
that to. expefb bad men fhould not a6t ill, is 
the part of a madman: for it is expelling 
what is impoffible. And to fee them, with, 
complacency, injuring others , and to expert 
that they ihould fpare you , is an unreafon- 
able and tyrannical principle.]- 

19. There are four propenfities of the 
snindj againft which you ought conftantlyi 

* Either Hercules or Apollo. Each had the title of 
Mufagetes. . 

f To expert to be exempted from the common lot oS 
mankind, is afFe&ing a fuperiority which we have no¬ 
right to. 

J r. The afting at random, and without any certain 
end in view. 2. SclJillmcft,. and acting contrary to the 1 
good of fociety. 3. Dillimulatipn. +. Senfuality and < 
intemperance. This oblcurc feftion muft be explained 
by §. 16. b, jii 
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to guard ’it; and whenever you difcover 
them, endeavour to check and fupprefs them 
jh this manner: ct This idea which prefents 
■itfelfj.is t^nfeafonable, and muft not he com¬ 
plied with.”. Secondly, “- This is felfifh and 
prejudicial to fociety.” Thirdly, “ In this 
cafe, you could not fpeak as you think, 
which is the greateft of all abfurdities.” 
L-aftly,. tc To yield to thefe grpfs and brutifh 
pleafures, is to fubje<9t the more divine and 
noble part of you to theiriore bafe and mor¬ 
tal part, your body and its fepfual appetites.” 

2.0. The aerial and fiery particles of your ' 
compofition, though naturally formed to 
aicend, yet, in obedience, to the laws of the 
•univerfe, remain confined to the body- in 
■which they are mixed. ; . 

In like manner, the earthy and watery 
particles, though they naturally defcend, yet 
are raifed and continue fufp ended; though 
not in the ftation which is natural to them. 
Thus the elements, wherever they are forci¬ 
bly placed, obey the whole, and keep their 
poft, till the fignal be given for their difio- 
■lution. 
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• Is it not monftrous, then, that the intel¬ 
lectual part alone Ihould prove difobedient, 
and be diffatisfied with its fituation j though 
no violence be offered it, nor any thing en¬ 
joined it, but what is agreeable to its nature. 

Yet the mind will notfubmit to this dif- 
penfation, but runs counter to it: for all its 
tendency towards injufhice and fenfuality, its 
yielding to the pafiions of grief and fear, is 
nothing more than a departure from its na¬ 
ture. And whenever the mind complains 
of the common events of life, it then may 
be faid to defertits ftation: for it is formed 
for refignation and piety no lefs than forjuf- 
tice. For thel'e are a fpecies of focial duties 
towards the Gods, rather more venerable 
even than juftice towards men. 

a 1. He who has not one uniform end in 
view in all his adtions, can never be confid¬ 
ent and uniform through -life. But what I 
have faid is not fufRcient, unlefs you add 
what that end or defign fhould be. 

Now as all men are not agreed in their 
opinion concerning thofe things which are 
efteemed good -by the vulgar, and only con¬ 
cerning 
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cerning thofe which tend to the benefit of 
fociety; fo the end propofed by every one 
fhould be of the iocial kind, and for the be¬ 
nefit of the body politick. For he alone, 
who direfbs ail his private purfuits to that 
end, can render all his actions uniform, and 
by that means preferve an uniform and con- 
fiftent character. 

22. Remember the fable of the country- 
- moufe and the city-moufe, and the alarms 

and terrors of the latter. 

23. Socrates ufed to call many received 
opinions of the multitude,^; bugbears to af¬ 
fright children. 

24. The Spartans, at their publick fpec- 
fcacles, appointed feats for ftrangers in the 
fhade; but took their own places as chance 
directed. 

25. Socrates excufed himfelf for not ac¬ 
cepting an invitatiqn from Perdiccas, ce Left, 
fays he, I ftiould fuffer the greateft poffible 
misfortune,f by receiving a favour, for 
•which I cannot make any return.” 

J. It is not a modern.witticifm then.. 

t In being guilty of ingratitude. There 
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26. There is a precept in the writings-of 
Epicurus, tc That we Ihould conftantly keep 
in mind the example of fome ancient, who 
was eminent for his virtue.” 

27. The Pythagoreans advife us to look 
up to the heavens every morning, to remind 
us of thofe cceleftial beings which regu¬ 
larly purfue the lame courle, and perform 
the work allotted them; and to obferve 
their order, their purity, and their naked 
lplendour: for the liars have no veil. 

28. With what unconcern did Socrates 
appear, dreffed in a Ikin, when Xantippe 
had gone out in his clothes! And with what 
humour he entertained his friends, who were 
out of countenance and retiring, on feeing 
that great man fo ludicroully equipped !f 

29. Even in writing and reading, you 
will never teach others till you have been 
taught yourfelf. Much more fhould this 
be attended to in the more important affairs 
of life. 


f Might he not more decently have retired himfelf? 

A a 30. “ You 
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30. (f You are a Have, and have no right 
“ to fpeak: 

“ But I laughed in my own mind.” 

Hom. OdyflT. 

“ They will treat their parents with harlh 
“ words.” Hesiod. 4 

31. It is madnefs to expert figs in the 
winter; and no lefs fo to endeavour to pre- 
ferve your child, when doomed to die. 

32. Epi&etus, feeing a father fondly ca¬ 
refling his child, bade him fay to himfelf, 
“ That to-morrow, perhaps, he will be 
fnatched from me by death.” But thofe, 
you will fay, are words of ill omen. No- 
thihg can be of ill omen, which is only ex- 
preflive of the common operations of nature; 
otherwife it would be ominous to fay, that 
“ Corn will be cut down in the harveft.” 

33. The unripe grape, the ripe duller, 
and the dried grape, thefe are all changes 
of the fame thing; not into nothing, but into 
what does not yet exift in that form. 

+ It is not ealy to guefs for what purpofe thefe fcraps 
were quoted. 


34. <c No 
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34. tc No one can -rob you of your free* 
will,” fays Epifletus. 

35. He alfo bids us find out the true art 
of yielding our aflent to any thing.$ 

And in regard to our -purfuits, that we 
fhould carefully watch and keep them 
within bounds and always with a refervef* 
[for difappointmentj] that they lhould have 
a refpedt to the rights of fociety, and be 
proportioned to the importance of the ob- 
je£l. As to any violent appetites or defires, 
we fhould reftrain them altogether, nor in¬ 
dulge our averflon to any thing that is not 
in our own power. 

36. “ It is no fmall prize which philofo- 
phers contend for, (fays. he) but whether 
they fhall be deemed madmen or not.”* 

37. Which of the two would you have, 
(faid Socrates) the foul of a rational or of an 

$ This art is explained by die Emperor himfelf, Book 
viii. §.7. which is no more than not aflenting to any 
thing falfe or uncertain, 

4 See B. iv, §. 5. 

* It is a known maxim of the Portico, ** Omnes ftul* 
tos infaoire,” that all fools are mad men, 

A a 2 irrational 
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irrational creature ? Of a rational, without 
all doubt. But of what kind of rational 
creatures, of the virtuous or of the vicious? 
Of the virtuous, furely. Why do you not 
endeavour then to procure this privilege? 
Becaufe we are already in poffeflion of it. 
Why then do you thus worry and torment 
each other? 


END OF THE ELEVENTH BOOK. 
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§. i. A LL thole advantages [that ftate 
ii of perfection and happinels] at 
which by a long circuit* of time anc^trouble 
you wilh to arrive, if you are not your own 
enemy, you may now obtain. This you 
will accomplilh, if, thinking no more of the 
time paft, and leaving the future to Provi¬ 
dence, you employ theprefent time accord¬ 
ing to the dictates of piety and jufticej of 
piety, by fubmitting cheerfully to what is 
allotted you; for that will conduce to your 
good in the end; and you were deftined to 
this allotmentzf of juftice, that with freedom 
and without prevarication, you may lpeak 
the truth, and aCt on all occafions according 
to the law of reafon, and according to the 
importance of the objeCt. 

* nsg/oS©—but the Engliih word has a different fenfe. 
t See B. iii. §. 4. And 
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And be not prevented from doing your 
duty by the malicious or abfurd opinions 
or the cenfure of other people, nor even 
by any punifhment which may be inflifled 
on that mafs of flelh which furrounds you, 
In what that fuffers, you are not really 
concerned.* 

If then, as you are now on the verge of 
life, you lay afide all other cares, and dedi¬ 
cate your whole attention to the improve¬ 
ment of your mind, and pay a due refpedt to 
the Deity within you, and fear lefs to die 
than not to live according to nature ; you 
will, by this means, become worthy of that 
Univerfalf Nature which produced you, 
and will no longer be a ftranger in your own 
country; and will ceafe to be furprized at 
what happens every day, as jf it were fome- 
thing extraordinary; nor be anxious and in 
fulpenfe about the common events of life. 

2. The Deity viev/s the fouls of all men, 
naked and ftripped of thofe fordid, material 

* So the Stoics perfuaded themfelves, or endeavoured 
to do it. 

t Gon. Sqe B. iv. §, * 3 . 
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vefiels in which they are contained, or the 
bark in which they are inclofed; (for his 
intellectual nature never approaches or 
comes into contaCt with any part of us, 
but that fpiritual part which flows and is 
derived from his efience,) which, if you 
alfo would accuftom yourfelf to do, you 
would free yourfelf from much trouble and 
diftraCtion. For would he, who pays no 
regard to the very corporeal part that fur- 
rounds him j would fuch a one be very fo- 
licitous about drefs, houfes, Iplendid equi¬ 
page or furniture, or any thing elfe of 
that kind ? 

j. In your perfon, you confift of three 
parts: your body, your vital fpirit, and your 
rational foul. The two former, as they are 
committed to your care, may in fbme fenfe 
be called yours ; but the third only is pro¬ 
perly your own perfon. If therefore you 
feparate from yourfelf, that is, from your 
intellectual part, whatever other people do 
or fay; and alfo what you yourfelf have 
formerly done or faid; and thofe future 
poflibilities which difturb your repofe; and 
thofe 
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thofe accidents which happen to the body 
which furrounds you, or to the vital fpirit 
which is united to you, but which are not 
in your own power; and moreover, thoie 
external events which the current of human 
affairs may bring with it; fo that your intel¬ 
lectual part, being exempted from thofe in¬ 
cidents which are allotted you by fate, may 
live within herfelfj free and independent^ 
doing nothing but what is juft; (pleafed 
with whatever comes to pafs, and fpeaking 
nothing but what is true:) Ifj I fay, you 
can feparate from your ruling principle thofe 
things which adhere to it from the conta¬ 
gion of feniual defires, and the memory of 
paft, and the fear of future evils ; and bring 
yourfelf to refemble the perfect fphere of 
Empedocles,* 

“ Rejoicing in its circling courfe,” 
and attentive only to fpend the prefent time 

. * The. Commentators feem at a lofs to account for this 
allnfion; Horace probably means the fame thing. 

In fe totps, teres atque rotundus.” 

L, ii. Sat. 7, 

well ; 
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well; you may then proceed to live the re¬ 
maining part of your life with tranquillity 
and honour, and at peace with yourfelf and 
your own confcience. 

4. I have often wondered, whence it 
comes to pafs, that although every one loves 
himfelf more than he does any other man, 
he Ihould yet pay a greater regard to the 
opinion of other people concerning him 
than to his own. For, Ihould fome God, 
or fome wife inftrudtor, approach and com¬ 
mand him not to indulge a thought, or form 
any delign in his own bread, which he 
Ihould be unwilling immediately to publifh 
to the world, he certainly would by no 
means fubmit to it, even for a fingle day. 

Thus, we ftand more in awe of our 
peighbour’s judgment concerning us, than 
pf our own. 

5. fC Whence is it, that the Gods, who 
“ have adjufted all things in fuch beautiful 
“ order, and with fuch love to mankind, 
** Ihould have negledted this one particular, 
“ namely, that fome of the bed of men, 

who have, as it were, carried on a con- 
“ tinua} 
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** tinual intercourfe, and by many pious and 
“ religious office, been admitted to a fa- 
“ miliarity with the Divine Being, Ihould 
“ yet when they die have no longer any 
tc exiftence,* but be entirely annihilated 
*.* and extinguished ?” 

Now, if this be really the cafe, you may 
be allured, that if it ought to have been 
otherwife, the gods would have made it fo.f 
For if it had been juft, it would have been 
pra£ticable ; and had it been according to 
nature, nature would have brought it to 
pafs. Now, that it is not fo, ( if really it 
is not j;) you may be allured of this, that it 
was not advifeable that it lhould be fo. 

'*■ This is fuppofcd to be the objection of fomc fccptick; 
and by no means the Emperor's own opinion. Many of 
the philofophcrs imitated Socrates in this way of debate, 
though he undoubtedly believed a wife Providence and 
a future ftate. 

+ This reafoning muftnot be extended to the improve¬ 
ments of human induftry, as it was by a "wife Portugueze; 
: who, in a debate on making a river navigable, faid, “ If 
' c God had intended it lhould be navigable, he would 
t‘ have made it fo.” Voltaire. 

I This fheivsit was not the Emperor's ownfixt opinion. 

You 
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You fee that, in this difquifition, you are 
debating a matter of juftice with the gods. 
But we ihould not dare to difpute about the 
goodnefs and juftice of the gods, if we were 
not convinced that they are poflefied of 
thofe perfections: and if they are, they un¬ 
doubtedly would not be guilty of this neg- 
left, nor admit of any thing unjuft or unrea- 
fonable in their adminiftration of the world. 

6. Accuftom yourfelf to attempt thofe 
things which perhaps you defpair to per¬ 
form. For you may obferve, that the left 
hand, which for want of exercife is ufelefs in 
regard to other things, yet by being accus¬ 
tomed to it, holds the bridle more fteadily 
than the right hand can do. 

7. Confider in what ftate, both of body 
and foul, death ought to find you—refleft 
on the fhortnefs of life, and the immenfity 
of duration already paft and which is to 
come, and the imbecility of the materials 
of which all things are compofed. 

8. Contemplate the fouls of men ftripped 
of the veil of flefh which furrounds them. 
Confider the tendency of men js aftions j 

whap 
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what pleafure and pain, what death and 
what glory, are! How many are the authors 
of their own tronble and vexation ! Con- 
fider that no one is necefiarily fubjedl to 
the controul of another; and finally, that 
all things depend on opinion.* 

9. In the pradtifing our moral maxims, 
we fhould imitate the -pugiliji^ rather than 
the gladiator. The latter, if he parts with 
his fword with which he defends himfelf, is 
immediately flam; but the pugilift has al¬ 
ways his fift ready for ufe, and has nothing to 
do but to manage it with Ikill and dexterity. 

10. To underftand the nature of things, 
we fhould confider feparately their matter, 
their caufe, and the end for which they were 
produced. 

11. How great is the privilege of man ! 
who is at liberty, never to do any thing but 
what God himfelf will approve; and to be 
happy in whatever Providence allots him! 

-ia. Whatever happens conformably to 
the courfe of nature, we cannot complain 

* n«»V Lord' Slinftelbury’s favourite motto, 

ps before obferved. 
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of the gods ; who, neither voluntarily nor 
againfl: their will, can do any thing wrong ; 
nor of men, who never voluntarily aft 
wrong.* We ought not therefore to com¬ 
plain at all. r . 

13. How ridiculous and like a Arranger 
to the world is he, who is furprized at any 
thing which happens in this life! 

14. Either all things are fixed by a fatal 
necefiity and an inviolable order j or they 
are governed by a benevolent providence; 
or they proceed at random, without any 
one to direft them. 

Now, if there be an immutable neceffity, 
why do we ftruggle againft it.? If a kind 
and merciful Providence prefides, make 
yourfelf worthy of the divine afiiftance : if 
the world is all confufion, without any one 
to conduft it, comfort yourfelf however, 
that, amidft thefe tempeftuous waves, you 
have an intelligent guide within your own 
breaft. But even if you fhould be hurried 

* Becaufe all error is involuntary, and no man aSs 
wrong, but from miftaking his true intereft. 

See B. ii. §. 1. f 

down 
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down the tide, it is your corporeal and vital 
parts alone that are (hatched away; your 
intelledlual part is beyond the reach of the 
ftorm.* 

15. As the lamp continues to fhine, and 
never lofes its fplendor till it is extinguifhed ; 
will you fuffer your truth, your juftice, or 
your temperance, to be extinguilhed, or 
their luftre to be diminilhed, before you 
yourfelf are extinft ? 

16. If any one gives you caufe to fuf- 
pe< 5 t that he has been guilty of a fault, alk 
yourfelf, “ How do I know whether this be 
a fault ?” or if it be, confider, that probably 
he has condemned himfelf, and fincerely 
repents of it, and then he claims your com¬ 
panion, as much as if he had tom his flefh 
in an agony of delpair. 

Befides, to expeft that a vicious man 
fhould not aft wrong, is as unreafonable as 
to expeft a fig-tree fhould not have the acrid 
juice peculiar to it; that a child Ihould not 
cry, or a horfe neigh, or any other ablur- 

* One cannot but pity the uncertainty under -which 
the wifeft heathens laboured. 

ditiefi 
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dities of the fame kind. For what can a man 
do who is a flave to fuch habits ? If yon 
then are fuch an acute phyfician, endeavour 
to cure him. 

16. If a thing be not proper, do not do it; 
if it be not true , do not fpeak it. Let this 
be your invariable maxim. 

17. Whatever objeft draws your atten¬ 
tion, unravel and diftinguifh its caufe, its 
matter, its end for which it was produced, 
and the time within which it muft proba¬ 
bly ceafe.* 

18. Do you not yet perceive, that you 
have within you fomething more excellent 
and more divine than thofe things which 
excite your paflions and fenfual appetites j 
and which turn you about as the wires do 
a puppet ? What then does my ruling 
principle confift of? Is it fear? is it fuf- 
picion, or luft, or any thing of that kind ? 
By no means. 

19. Take care in the firft place, to do 
nothing at random, or without fome good 
end in view; and, in the fecond place, let 

* See Jet. U. §. 2*. 


your 
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your addons have nothing in view but the 
good of mankind. 

20. Refledt, that after a ftiort time you 
yourfelf will be no more; neither will any 
of thofe things which you now behold, nor 
thofe perfons who are now alive, lpng fur- 
vive you: for all things were intended by 
nature to change, to be converted into other 
forms, and to perilhj that other things may 
be produced in perpetual fucceffion. 

21. Every thing depends on opinion; 
and that is in your own power. Redtify 
your opinions of things, therefore, when you 
pleafe: And then, as when one has doubled 
lome ftormy cape,, there is ufually a calm; 
fo you will find all things fteady, enjoy a 
tranquillity and a fafe harbour. 

22. No natural operation, that ceafes at 
its proper time, fuffers any detriment by its 
termination; nor does the agent fuffer any 
difappointment on that account. 

In like manner the whole feries of ac¬ 
tions, which conftitutes life, if it terminates 
in its proper feafon, receives no detriment 
by ceafing: nor does the perfon who thus 
terminates 
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terminates this feries of actions, foffer any 
detriment. But the time and the period is 
fixed by nature; fometimes by your own 
nature or conftitution, as when you die in 
old age; but always by the nature of the 
whole, whofe parts being continually chan¬ 
ging, the whole univerfe is preferved iri per¬ 
petual bloom and vigour. Now that is 
always good and feafonable, which is con¬ 
ducive to the advantage of the whole. 

The termination of life, therefore, cannot 
be an evil to any one, as there is no moral 
turpitude in it; for it is neither fubjeft to 
our choice, nor adverfe to fociety. Nay, 
it muft be good, as it is feafonable and ad¬ 
vantageous, and conformable to the order 
of the univerfe. Thus alfo he may be truly 
faid to be conducted by God, who concurs 
with God in every thing; and that by his 
own approbation. 

23. Amidft your moral reflections, thefe 
three feem to claim a particular attention : 

Firft; In whatever you do, never to aft 
at random; nor otherwife than juftice her- 
felf would have afted: with regard to ex- 
B b tcrnal 
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ternal events, they either happen by chance, 
or are ordered by Providence. Now it is 
abfurd to complain of chance, and wicked 
to accufe Providence. 

Secondly} Confider what man is from 
his conception to his animation, and from 
his birth to his death} of what elements 
he is compofed, and into what he is to be 
refolved. 

Refledl, in the third place. That if raifed 
aloft, you could look down upon human 
affairs, and difcover their (immerife variety} 
confcious at the fame time what numbers of 
exalted aetherial beings furround us : were 
you, I fay, thus raifed aloft ever fo often, 
you would fee only the fame things, of the 
fame fpecies, and of the fame fhort dura¬ 
tion : yet thefe are the things which we are 
fo proud of! 

24. Get rid of this opinion of the matter, 
and all is well. And who can prevent you 
from getting rid of it ? 

25. When you are diflatisfied with any 
event, you forget, that all things are regu¬ 
lated with a view to the good of the whole} 

and 
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and that, if there be any fault, it does not 
concern you j and that what you now com¬ 
plain of, has often happened before, and 
will happen again j and is now going on in 
every part of the world. 

You forget too, what a clofe alliance fub- 
fifts between every individual and the whole 
human race; an alliance, not indeed of 
blood, but of mind or intellect. 

You forget alfo, that the foul of every 
man is a kind of divinity, and an emana¬ 
tion from God; and that no man has a 
property in any thing: but that his favourite 
child, his own body and fpirit, are derived 
from the fame celeftial fource. In Ihort, 
that opinion is every thing; and that the 
prefent moment only is what we really live 
or can lofe.f 

26. Frequently recollect, thofe who in 
times paft have either been violently tran- 
fported with rage and indignation, or who 
have been diftinguilhed by theluftre of their 
exploits, or the excels of their mifery, or 
their animofities, or any other inftances of 

+ Book ii. §. 14.. 


good 
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good or bad fortune. Then make a paufe, 
and alk, “ where are they all now ?” They 
are vanilhed like fmoke, or reduced to 
alhes, or a mere name j or perhaps not even 
their names furvive. 

Recolledt likewife fuch inftances of affec¬ 
tation and Angularity, as Fabius Catullinus 
at his country-feat j Lucius Lupus, and 
Stertinius, at Baiae; Tiberius, in his retreat 
at Capreae; and Velius Rufus j and in ge¬ 
neral that fondnefs for diftin&ion in things 
of no importance, and their eager purfuits 
of the moft worthlefs objects. How much 
more worthy of a philofopher is it to a£l 
with moderation and juftice, in obedience 
to the gods, limply and without affectation ! 
For nothing is more odious and intolerable, 
than a proud man, who affeCts a contempt 
©f pride, and makes an oftentatious dilplay 
of his humility and condefcenfion. 

27. Should any one alk you, where you 
have ever feen thefe gods, or what affu- 
rance you have of their exiftence, that you 
pay them this reverence ? In the firft 
place, you may ajifwer, “ They really are 
yifible; 
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yifible.* Or, fuppofe they were not, nei¬ 
ther have I ever feen my own foul; yet I 
pay it a degree of reverence: for the fame 
reafon, as I continually experience the power 
of the gods, I am convinced of their exift- 
en.ce, and reverence them accordingly. 

28. The fafety of life depends greatly 
upon a£ting with caution, and examining 
.carefully every object that occurs; its mat¬ 
ter, and its form, or manner of exiftencej 
to do juftice and to fpeak truth from our 
hearts. And then, what remains, but to 
enjoy life, and add one good aftion to an¬ 
other ; fo as to leave not a moment’s in¬ 
terval unemployed in virtue ? 

29. There is but one and the fame light 
of the fun ; though divided by the interpo- 
fition of buildings, mountains, and innume¬ 
rable other [opaque] objefts. There is but 
one common material fubftance, though 
diftributed amongft myriads of different in¬ 
dividual bodies. There is but one vital 

* Either in their works; or, perhaps he alludes to th? 
ftoical doftrine of the heavenly bodies being deities. 

fpirit. 
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fpirit, though it pervades ten thoufand dif- ; 
ferent beings circumfcribed by their fpecific 
limitations j but one intellectual foul, though 
it may feem infinitely divided. 

As for the other inanimate parts of this 
univerfe, which we have fpoken of, confin¬ 
ing merely of matter and form, though void 
of fenfation, or any common focial affec¬ 
tion}* yet they are held together by the 
fame intellectual Being, and by an attrac¬ 
tive force or gravitation converge towards 
each other. But all intellectual or thinking 
beings have a peculiar tendency to unite 
with their own Ipecies 5 nor can this focial 
affeCtion be by any means fupprefied. 

30. What is it you are fo defirous of? Is 
it mere exiftence? Is it to enjoy fenfation, 
or to indulge your appetite ? to grow, and 
to decay again? or even merely to exercife 
your converfabie or your thinking faculty ? 
"Which of thefe is an objeCt worthy of your 

* Cafaubon fays, this is one of the molt obfcure paf. 
figes in the book. I have endeavoured to give his a ftnfe, 
which the contrail feems to require. Every ope is at 
liberty to give ids own fenfe, when authors are obfcure. 

ambition ? 
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ambition? If all thefe then are contempti¬ 
ble, proceed to that which only remains; 
to be guided by reafon, and to obey God. 
But it is repugnant to the reverence which 
we owe to them, to grieve and be diffa- 
tisfied, that death muft deprive us of thofe 
trifling enjoyments. 

31. How fmall a portion of the bound- 
lefs and immenfe duration of time is allotted 
to each individual! (For it will almoft im¬ 
mediately be abforbed in eternity.) 

And how fmall a part of the whole ma¬ 
terial fubftance, or the univerfal vital fpirit, 
is allotted you: and on how fmall a clod of 
this whole earth are you crawling! When 
you reflect on thefe things, you will think 
nothing great, but to perform thofe duties 
which your own nature demands j and to 
acquiefce in thofe events which the common 
nature brings forth. 

32. Confider, in what ftate your mind or 
governing principle now is: for on this 
all depends. As for other things, whether 
fubjedt to your own will or not, they are in 
a mere lifelefs ftate, and vanifh like fmoke. 

33. This 
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33. This confideration muft powerfully 
excite you to defpife death; that even the 
Epicureans, who efteemed pleafure the chief 
good, and pain the greateft evil, yet thefe 
men defpifed death.* 

34. To the man who efteems nothing 
good beyond its due feafon; and who thinks 
it a matter of indifference, whether he lives 
to perform a greater or a fmaller number of 
adtions, conformably to right reafon; or 
whether he furveys the univerfe for a longer 
or a fhorter (pace of time ; to fuch a one 
death cannot be very formidable. 

O! my friend, you have lived a citizen 
of this great commonwealth, the world j 
of what confequence is it to you, whether 
you have lived precifely five years or not ? 
What is according to the laws of the com¬ 
munity, is equal and juft to all. Is it any 

* They called death however <ppixu$erulo» rut yecxuy, 
the raoft horrible of all evils; but endeavoured to filence 
their fears by a ridiculous quibble: “ While we exift, 
death never comes; and when death comes, we are no 
more : therefore death is nothing to us” 


hardfhip 
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Jiardfhip that you are lent out of the world, 
not by a tyrant, or an unjuft judge, but by 
that Being which firfb introduced you ? As 
the magiftrate*' who engages an adtor for 
the ftage, difmilTes him again at his pleafure. 

** But I have performed only three adts 
of the play, and not the whole five.” 

Very true; but in life, even three adts 
may complete the whole drama. He de¬ 
termines the duration of the piece, who firft 
caufed it to be pompofed, and now orders 
its conclufion. You are not accountable for 
either. Depart, therefore, with a good 
gracej for he who difmifles you is a graci¬ 
ous and benevolent Being, f 

* The Curule AJdiles, or other magiflrates, employed 
the aftors in the Roman theatres, and often at their own 
expence. 

+ Though the critical reader may have been diigulted 
with the frequent repetition of the fame fentiments, and 
■with the unfiniflied appearance of fome parts of this 
work; yet no one, I would hope, can have perufed it 
with attention, that has not become wifer and better by 
the perufal. Every good heart mult be in uuifon with 
that of Marcus Antoninus. 
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